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SIR, 

nrHESE notions comcerning coinage having, for th^ 
main, as you know, been put into writing, above 
twelve' months since; as those other, concerning inte- 
rest^ agrent deal above so many years: I put them now 
again into your hajiidsy with a liberty (since you will ha^e 
it so) to communicate them farther, as you please. If 
upon a review, you continue your Javourable opinion of 
them, and nothing less than publishing will satisfy you, I 
must desire you to remember, that you must be ansrverable 
to the worldfor the style, which is such as a man writes 
carelessly to his friend, when he seeks truth, not orna^ 
tnent; and studies only to be in the right, and to be un- 
derstood. I kave^ simeyou saw them last year^ met with 
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4 Considerations of the lowering of Interest^ 

some new objections in prints which I have endeavoured to 
remove; and particularly I have taken into consideration 
a printed sheets entitled^ ** Remarks upon a Paper given 
*' in to the Lords, 'Sfc.'' Because one may naturally sup- 
pose, that he, that was so much a patron of that cause^ 
would omit nothing that could be said in favour of it. To 
this I must here add, that I am just tuw told from Holland^ 
** That the States, finding themselves abused, by coining a 
^' vast quantity of their base [schillings'] money, made of 
^^ their own ducatoons, and other fner silver, melted dofwnj 
*^ have put a stop to the minting of any but fine silver coin, 
^^ till they should settle a minfupon a new foot,'' 

I know the sincere love and concern you have for your 
country puts you constantly upon casting about ^ on all hands j 
for any means to serve it; andxvill not suffer you to over-- 
look any thing you conceive may be of any the least use, 
though offered you from the meanest capacities: you could 
not else have put me upon looking out my old peters, con-- 
cerning the redticing of interest to Af per cent, which have 
so long lain by forgotten. Upon this new sw^ey of them, 
I find not my thoughts norw to differ from those I had near 
twenty years since: they have to me still the appearance of 
truth ; nor should I otherwise venture them so much as to 
your sight. If my notions are wrong, my intention I am 
sureisright; and whatever I hove failed in^ I shallatleast 
let you see with what obedience I am, 

^^' ^' * ^^' Your most humble servant 

SIR, 

I HAVE so little concern in paying or receiving of 
'' interest," that were, I in no more danger to be 
misled by inability and ignorance, than I am to be 
biassed by interest and inclination, I might hope to 
give you a very perfect and clear account of the con- 
sequences of a law to reduce interest to 4 per cent. 
But since you are pleased to ask my opinion, I shall 
endeavour fairly to state this matter of use, with the 
best of my skill. , 

The first thing to be considered is, " Whether the 
** price of the hire of money can be regulated by law?" 

And 
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and raising the Value of Money. S 

And to that I think, generally speaking, one may say, 
it is manifest it cannot. For since it is impossible to 
make a law, that shall hinder a man from giving away 
his money or estate to whom he pleases, it will be im- 
possible, by any contrivance of law, to hinder men, 
skilled in the power they have over their own goods, 
and the ways of conveying them to others, to purchase 
money to be lent them, at what rate soever their occa- 
sions shall make it necessary for them to have it; for 
it is to be remembered, that no man borrows money, 
or pays use, out of mere pleasure: it is the want of 
money drives men to that trouble and charge of bor- 
rowing ; and proportionably to this want, so will every 
one have it, whatever price it cost him. Wherein the 
skilful, I say, will always so manage it, as to avoid the 
prohibition of your law, and keep out of its penalty, 
do what you can. What then will be the unavoidable 
consequences of such a law? 

L It will make the difficulty of borrowing and lending 
much greater, whereby trade (the foundation of riches) 
will be obstructed. 

2. It will be a prejudice to none, but those who most 
need assistance and help ; I mean widows and orphans, 
and others uninstructed in the arts and management of 
more skilful men, whose estates lying in money, they 
will be sure, especially orphans, to have no more 
profit of their money, than what interest the law barely 
allows. 

3. It will mightily increase the advantage of bankers 
and scriveners, and other such expert brokers, who, 
skilled in the arts of putting out money, according to 
the true and natural value, which the present state of 
trade, money, and debts, shall always raise interest to, 
they will infallibly get what the true value of interest 
shall be above the legal; for men, finding the conve- 
nience of lodging their money in hands where they 
can be sure of it, at short warning, the ignorant and 
lazy will be forwardest to put it into these men's hands, 
who are known willingly to receive it, and where they 
can readily have the whole, or part, upon any sudden 
occasion, that may call for it. 

B 3 4. I fear 
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$ Considerations of the lowering the Interest , 

4- I fear I may reckon it as one of the probable con* 
sequences pf such a law, that it is likely to cause great 
perjury in the nation; a crime, than which nothing is 
more carefully to be prevented by law-makers, not only 
by penalties, that shall attend apparent and proved 
perjury, but by avoiding and lessening, as much as 
may be, the temptations to it; for whefc those zk 
strong, (as they are, where men shall swear for their 
own advantage) there the fear of penalties tp follow 
will have littfe restraint, especially if the crime be hard 
to be proved: all which, I suppose,^ will happen in 
this case, where ways will be found out to receive mo- 
ney upon other pretences than for use, to evade the rule 
and rigour of the law : and there will be secret trusts 
^nd collusions amongst men, that though they may be 
suspected, can never be proved, without their own cotl- 
fessiori. I have heard very sober and observing pa*- 
sons complain of the danger men's lives and properties 
are in, by the frequency and fashionableness of perjury 
amongst us. Faith and truth, especially in all occa- 
sions of attesting it, upon the solemn appeal to heaven 
by an oath, is the great bond of society. This it be- 
comes the wisdom of magistrates carefully to support, 
and render as sacred and awftil, in the minds of the 
people, as they can. But, if ever frequency of oaths 
shall make them be looked on as formalities of law, or 
' the custom of straining of truth, (which men's swear- 
ing in their own cases is apt to lead them to) has once 
dipped men in perjury, and the guilt, with the tempta- 
tion, has spread itself very wide, and made it alnjost 
Ikshionablc in some cases, it will be impossible for the 
society (these bonds being dissolved) to subsist All 
n^mst break in pieces, and r<in to confusion. That 
swearing in their own cases is apt by degrees to lead 
men into as little fegard of such oatJis, as they hav€ dt 
their ordinary talk, I think thefe is reason to suspect, 
from what has been obsetved, in something of that 
kind. Masters of ships are a sort of men generuUy in-? 
dustrious and sober, and I suppose may be thongte, for 
theifimmber and ra^k, to be equally honest to aftiy 
other sort of^inen; and yet, by the discourse I have 
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^d >vith i^ercluints in otha* countries, I find that tibiev 
think, in those parts, they take a great liberty in their 
eu&tom-house oaths, to that degree, that I remember 
I Ti^ once told, in a trading town beyond sea, of a 
9\aster of a vessel, there esteemed a sober and fair man, 
wkiQ yet could not hold saying, ** God fprbid that a 
" custom-house oath should be a sin." I say not this 
to make any reflection upon a sort of men, that I think 
is uncorrupt aa ^y other, and who, I am sure, ought 
in England to be cherished and esteqmed, as the mo^ 
industrious and most heneficial of any of its si^bjects: 
b\it { could not forbear to giv^e this here as an instance 
how dangerous 9, temptation it is to brinff men c]4S-> 
tomarily to swear, where they may have any concern-' 
inent of their own. And ip will always be worthy the 
care and consideration of law-makers to keep up th6 
c^iniQ];iL of an oath high and sacred, as it ought to be^ 
in the minds of th(e people: which can never be done, 
where frequency of oaths, biassed by interest, has esta- 
blished a neglect of them; and fashion (which it sel- 
dom fails to do) ha^ gi^en countenance to what profit 
reward* 

But vhat law cannot kqep ixkefi from taking more use 
than you set (the want of money being that alone which 
r^^lates its price) will perhaps appear, if we consider 
how hard it is to set a price upon wine, or silks, or 
other unnecessary commodities; but how impossible it 
is to set a rate upon victuals, in a time of famine; for 
money being an universal. commodity, and as necessary 
to trade as food is to life, every body must have it, at 
what rate they can get it; and unavoidably pay dear, 
M4ien it is scarce; and debts, no less than trade, have 
made borrowing in fashion. The bankers are a clear 
instance of this: for some years since, the scarcity of 
money having made it in England worth really more 
than six p^r cent most of those that,h?ui not the. skill 
to let it for more than six per cent, and secure them- 
selves from the penalty of the law, put it in the bankers 
hands, whcire it was ready at their call, when they had 
an opportunity of greater improvenoisftt; sp that tha 
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rate you set, profits not the lenders; and very few of 
the borrowers, who are fain to pay the price for mo- 
ney, that commodity would bear, were it left free; and 
the gain is only to the banker : and should you lessen 
the use to four per cent the merchant or tradesman, 
that borrows would not have it one jot cheaper than he 
has now; but probably these two. ill effects would fol- 
lo>v^: first, that he would pay dearqr; and, secondly, 
that there would be less money left in the country to 
drive the trade: for the bankers,^ paying at most but. 
four per cent, and receiving from i^ix to ten per cent, 
or more, at that low rate could be content to have more 
money lie dead by them, than now, when it is higher: 
by which means there would be less money stirring in 
trade, and a greater scarcity, which wx)uld raise it upon 
the borrower by this monopoly; and what a part of 
our treasure their skill and management, joined with 
others laziness, or want of skill, is apt to draw into 
their hands, is to be known by those vast sums of mo- 
ney they were found to owe, at shutting up of the Ex- 
chequer: and though it be very true, yet it is almost 
beyond belief, that one private goldsmith of London 
should have credit, upon his single security, (being 
usually nothing but a note, under one of his servants 
hands) for above eleven hundred thousand pounds at 
once. The same reasons, I suppose, will still keep on 
the same trade; and when you have taken it down by 
law to that rate, nobody will think of having more than 
four per cent, of the banker ; though those who have 
need of money, to employ it in trade, will not then, 
any more than now, get it under five or six, or, as some 
pay, seven or eight. And if they had then, when the 
law permitted men to make more profit of their money, 
so large a proportion of the cash of the nation in their 
hands, who can think but that, by this law, it should 
be more driven into Lombard-street now? there being 
Inany now, who lend them at four or five per cent, who 
would not knd to others at six. It would therefore, 
, perhaps, bring down the rate of money to the bor- 
rower, and ceitainly distribute it better to the advan- 
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tage of trade in the country, if the legal jise were kept 
pretty near to the natural; (by natural use, I mean that 
rate of money which the present scarcity of it makes 
it naturally at, upon an equal distribution of it) for 
thien men, being licensed by the law to take near the 
full natural use, will not be forward to carry it to Lon- 
don, to put it into the banker's hands; but will lend 
it to their neighbours in the country, where it is con- 
venient for trade it should be. But, if you lessen the 
rate of use, the lender, whose interest it is to keep up. 
the rate of money, will rather lend it to the banker, 
at the legal interest, than to the tradesman, or gentle- 
man, who, when the law is broken, shall be sure to pay 
the full natural interest, or more; because of the en- 
grossing by the banker, as well as the risque in trans- 
gressing tlie law: whereas, were the natural use, sup- 
pose seven per cent, and the legal six ; first, the owner 
would not venture the penalty of the law, for the gain- 
ing one in seven, that being the utmost his money would 
yield: nor would the' banker venture to borrow, where 
his gains would be but one per cent nor the monied 
man lend him what he could make better profit of le- 
gally at home. All the danger lies in this; that your 
trade should suffer, if your being behind-Hand has made 
the natural use so high, that' your tradesman cannot live 
upon his labour, but that your rich neighbours will so 
undei^ell you, that the return you make will not amount 
to pay the use, and afford a livelihood. There is no way 
to recover from this, but by a general frugality and in- 
dustry; or by being masters of the trade of some com- 
modity, which the world must have from you at your 
rate, because it cannot be otherwhere supplied. 

Now, I think, the natural interest of money is raised 
two ways: first, When the money of a countiy is but^ 
little, in proportion to the debts of the inhabitants, one 
amongst another. For, suppose ten thousand pounds 
were sufficient to manage the trade of Bennudas, and 
that the ten first planters carried over twenty thousand 
pounds, which they lent to the several tradesmen and 
inhabitants of the country, who living above their gains, 
had spent ten thousand pounds of this money, and it 
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were gooi^ out of the islapd : k i$ evident, tfaat^ shouU} 
fliU the creditors at once caJJ in their money, tjb^e woul4 
be % great scarcity of moQey, whea that, employed iij 
trade, must be taken out of the tradesman's hands to- 
pay debts; or eke the debtors want money, and be ex* 
^>sed to their creditors, and so interest wiU be high. 
Put this seJdom happening, tlmt all, or the greatest part, 
of the creditor3 do at once call for their moij^y, unless i^ 
be in some great and genejrai danger, is less »n4 seldome? 
felt than the following, ualess where the debte of th^ 
people are grown to a greater' proportion ; for that, 
constantly causing moie boiTOwors than there can be 
lendei«, will make money scarce, and consequently in-'' 
terest high. Secondly, Th?rf, which -constaiiitly raisef 
the natural interest or mo^ey, is, when money is little, 
in proportion to the trjiule of a country For m trad€ 
every body calls for money, according as he wants it, 
asid this disproportion is always felt Fpr, if English^ 
men owed in all but one million, ^nd therre were a milr 
lion of money m JBngland, the money iwould he weU 
^ough proportioned to the debts: bujt, if two miHip^p 
were necessaiy to carry on the trade, there would .be s^ 
million wanting, and 3the price of money would be 
laised, as it is of .any other commodity in a ©aaripet, 
where the merchandize will »pt serve half the »ciii&tomers, 
Mid there are two buyers for one sellei:. 

It is in vain, therefore, to go about effectually to rer 
dupe the price of interest by a law; and- you may ^ rav- 
tionally hope to set a fixed ra?te upon the hire <£ houses^ 
or ships, as of money. He that wants a vessel, rather 
than iose Jl^is ioaarket, will not stick to hav^ it ^t th^ 
market-rate, aiwl find ways to do it with security t^ 
the owmer, though the rate wei^ limited by law: ftnd 
he that w?<»ts naoney, rather th^n lose hfe voyage, or Ijip 
Ijade, win pay the natural int€a-e»t foj dt ; aapid suJajRil: 
to isuch Wjays <jf conveyaapkoe, a^ ishall keep the leridf^ 
put of the r^ach stf tt^ law. ,So tibat yoiv act, ,at b^ 
iViiU derwe o©ly ito increase the iw^te *of lending, but n^J: 
atalllesswthechai^'Qf tbeb0i:»ower; he, it is likely, 
shaiU, with mjore 4:fouble, i9«d ♦going fartlnQr ^foouti pay 
nilso tine meare foiriis Ktoa^; uvk^ you iateuid tQ bceak 
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in only Upon mortgages and contracts already made, and 
^which is not to be supposed) by a law, post factum^ 
void bargains lawfully made, and give to Richard what 
is Peter's due, for no other reasoUj but because one was 
borrower, and the other lender. 

fiut, supposing the law reached the intention of the 
promoters of it; and that this act be so contrived, that it 
fixed the natural price of money, and hindered its being, 
by any body, lent at a higher use than four per cent, 
.which is plsun it cannot: let us, in the next place, see 
what will be the consequences of it 

1. It will be a ioss to widows, (uphans, and all those 
Tfvho have tlieir estates in money, one-third of their es-» 
tates ; which will be a very hard case upon a great num- 
ber of people: and it is warily to be considered, by the 
wisdom of the nation, whether they will thus, at one 
blow, fine and impoverish a great and innocent part of 
the peqile, who having their estates in money, have as 
mudi right to make as much of the money as it is 
worth, (for more they cannot) as the landlord has t(» 
let his land for as much as it will yield. To fine men 
one-third of their estates, without any crime, or oifence 
committed, seems very hard. 

a. As it will be a considerable loss and injury to the 
moneyed man, so it will be no advantage at all to the 
kingdom. For, so trade be not cramped, and expor- 
tation of our native commodities and manufactures not 
hindered, it will be no, matter to the kingdom, who 
amongst ourselves gets or loses : only common charity 
teaches, that those should be most taken care of by the 
law, who are least capable of taking care for them- 
selves. 

3. It will be a gain to the borrowing merchant For 
if he borrow at four pear cent and his returns be twelve 
per cent he will have eight per cent, and the lender 
fiwir: whereas now they divide the profit equally at six 
per cent But this neither gets, nor loses,, to the king- 
dom, in your trade, supposing the merchant and lender 
to be both Englishmen: only it will, as I have said, 
transf^ a third part of the moneyed man's estate, who 
had nothing else to live on, into th6 merchant's pocket; 

and 
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and that without any merit in. the one, or transgression* 
in the other. Private men's interests ought not thus 
to be neglected, nor sacrificed to any thmg, but the 
manifest advantage of the pubHc. But, in this case, 
it will be quite the contraiy. This loss to the moneyed 
men will be a prejudice to trade; since it will discourage 
lending at such a disproportion of profit, to risque ,' as we 
shall see more by and by, when we come to consider of 
what consequence it is to encourage lending, that^o none 
of the money of the nation may lie dead, and thereby 
prejudice trade. 

4f. It will hinder trade. For, there being a certain 
proportion of money, necessary for driving such a pro- 
portion of trade, so much money of this as lies still, 
lessens so much of the trade. Now it cannot be rati- 
onally expected, but that, where the venture is great, 
and the gains small, (as it is in lending in England, 
upon low interest) many will choose rather to hoard up 
their money, than venture it abroad, on such terms. 
This will be a loss to the kingdom, and such a loss as, 
here in England, ought chiefly to be looked after: for, 
we having no mines, nor any other way of getting, or 
keeping of riches amongst us, but by trade; so much 
of our trade as is lost, so miich of our riches must ne- 
cessarily go M'ith it; and the over-balancing of trade, 
between us and our neighbours, must inevitably carry 
away our money, and quickly leave us poor and ex- 
posed. Gold and silver, though they serve for few, yet 
they command all the conveniencies of life, and therefore 
in a plenty of them consist riches. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnish these: but 
withal it is observable, that most countries, stored with 
them by nature, are poor: the digging and refining of 
these metals taking up the labour, and wasting the num- 
ber of the people. For which reason the wise policy of 
the Chinese will not suffer the mines, they have, to be 
wrought. Nor indeed, things rightly considered, do 
gold and silver, drawn out of the mine, equally enrich, 
with what is got by trade. He that would ma:ke the 
lighter scale preponderate to the opposite, will not so 
soon do it, by adding increase of new weight to the 
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emptier, as if he took out of the heavier what he add* 
to the lighter, for tiien half so much will do it. Riches 
do not consist in having more gold and silver, but ia 
having more in proportion than the rest of the world, 
or than our neighbours, whereby Ave are enabled to pro- 
cure to ourselves a greater plenty of the convenicncies 
of life, than comes within the reach of neighbouring 
kingdoms and states, who, sharing the gold and silver, 
of the world in a less proportion, want the means of 
plenty and power, and so are poorer. Nor would they 
be one jot the richer, if, by the discovery of new mines, 
the quantity of gold and silver in the world becoming 
twice as much as it is, their shares of them should be 
doubled. By gold and silver in the world, I must be 
understood to mean, not what lies hid in the earth, but 
what is already out of the mine, in the hands ^nd pos- 
sessions of men. This, if well considered, would be 
no small encouragement to trade, which is a surer and 
shorter way to riches, than any other, where it is ma- 
naged with skill and industry. 

In ^ country not furnished with mines, there are but 
two ways of growing rich, either conquest or com- 
merce. By the first the Romans made themselves 
mastei-s of the riches of the world ; but I think that, in 
our present circumstances, no-body is vain enough to 
entertain a thought of our reaping the profits' of the 
world with our swords, and making the spoil and tribute 
of vanquished nations the fund for the supply of the 
charges of the government, with an overplus for the 
wants, and equally-craying luxury, and fashionable va- 
nity of the people.' 

Commerce, therefore, is the only way left to us, either 
for riches, or subsistence: for this the advantages of 
our situation, as well as the industry and incUnation of 
our people, bold and skilftil at sea, do naturally fit us : 
by this the nation of England has been hitherto supported, 
and trade left almost to itself, and assisted only by the 
natural advantages above-mentioned, brought us in 
plenty of riches, and always set this kingdom in. a rank 
equal, if not superior to any of its neighbours; and 
would, no doubt, withput any difficulty, have continued 
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it so, if the more enlarged and better-understood ititcrest 
of trade, since the improvement of navigation, had not 
raised us many rivals; and the amazing politics of some 
late reigns let in other competitors with us for the sea, 
who will be sure to seize to themselves whatever parts of 
trade our mismanagement, or want of money, shall let slip 
out of our hands : and when it is once lost, it will be too 
late to hope, by a mis-timed care, easily to retrieve it 
again. For the currents of trade, like those of waters, 
make themselves channels, out of which they are after- 
wards as hard to be diverted, as rivers that have wcmti 
themselves deep within their banks. 

Trade, then,, is necessary to the producing of riches, 
and money necessary to the carrying on* of trade. This 

15 principally to be looked after, and taken care o£ 
For if this be neglected, vrt shall in vain by contri- 
vances amongst ourselves, and shuffling the little money 
we have, from one anothei's hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants : decay of trade will quickly waste all the 
remainder; and then the landed-man, who thinks, per- 
haps, by the fall of interest to raise the value of his land, 
will find himself cruelly mistaken; when the money 
being gone, (as it will be, if our trade be not kept up) he 
can get neither farmer to rent, nor purchaser to buy his 
land. Whatsoever, therefore, hinders the lending d^ 
money, injures trade: and so the reducing of money to 
four per cent, which will discourage men from lending, 
will be a loss to the kingdom in stopping so much of the 
cnnent money, which turns the wheels of trade. But 
all this upon a supposition, that the lender and borrower 
arc both Englishmen. 

If the lender be a foreigner, by lessening interest from 
six to four, you get to the kingdom one-third part of 
the interest we pay yearly to fpreigners, which let any 
one, if he please, think considerable; but then, upon 
lessening interest to four per cent it is likely one of 
these things will happen : that either^ you fall the pride 
of your native commodities, or lessen your trade, or 
else prevent not the high use, as you intended : for at 
the time of lessening your interest, you want money for 
ypur trade, ox you do not If you do not, there is no^ 
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need ix3 prerent b6riONring at a high rate of your neiffhr 
bimrs'. For no country borrows of its neighbours, but 
where there is need of money for trade: no-bttdy will 
borrow mOTvcy of a foreigner to let it lie iStilL And, if 
you do want money, necessity will still make you bor- 
row where you cam, and at the rates your nece^ity, not 
yout laws, shaH set: or else, if there be a scarcity rf 
money, it must hinder the merchant's buying and exr 

E>rtatioii, And the artizan's manufacture. Now the 
ngddm g'^^ or loses by this (for no question the mer- 
chant, by low interest, gets all the while) only propor* 
tionably (allowing the consumption of foreign commo^ 
dities to be still the Aame) as the paying of use to fo» 
I'eigners carries away more, or less, of our money, than 
Want of money, and stopping our trade keeps us from 
bringing in, by hindering our gains, which can be only 
estimated by those who know how much money we bor- 
row of foreigners, afad at what rate; and too, whM; 
jprofit ill trade we make of that mOney. 

Borrowing of foreigners upon interest, it is true, cai> 
riis a^&y some of our gain : but yet, upon examination 
it will be found, that our growing rich or poor depends 
not at di upon our borrowing upon interest, or not ; but 
only, which is greatet or less, our importation or ex* 
portation of consumable commodities. For, supposing 
tll?o millions of money will drive the trade of England^ 
and that we have money enough of our own to do it; 
if we consuttie of our own product and manufacture; 
And M4ia* we purchase by it of foreign commodities, one 
million) but of the other million consume nothing, but 
Aake k return often percent, per annum, we must the^ 
«V«fy year be oxie hundred thousand pounds richer, and 
ttur stock be so much increased: but, if we import 
|fl()re coiisumable commodities, than we export, out 
Ifioney Aiust go out to pay for them, and we grow 
pdOf^. Suppose, therefore, ill-husbandry hath brought 
ttt to Ofte million stock, and we borrow the other mil* 
HiHi (riB Ve must, or lose half our trade) at six per cent 
If #6 o^MUme one moiety, and make still ten per cent 
]^r JiJhB. mura.of the other million; the kingdom gets 
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forty thousand pounds per ann. though it pay sixty thou- 
sand pounds per ann. use. So that, if the merchant's 
return be more than his use, (which it is certain it is, 
or else he will not trade), and all that is so traded for, 
on borrowed money, be but the over-balance of our 
exportation to our importation; the kingdom gets, by 
this borrowing, so much as the merchant's gain is above- 
his use. But, if we borrow only for our own expences, 
we gi'ow doubly poor, by paying money for the com- 
modity we consume, a,nd use for that money; though 
the merchant gets all this while, by making returns 
greater than his use. And therefore^ borrowing of fo- 
reigners, in itself, makes not the kingdom rich or poor; 
for it may do either: hut spending more than our iruits, 
or manufactures, will pay for, brings in poverty, and 
poverty borrowing. 

For money, as necessary to trade, may be doubly con- 
sidered. First, as in his hands that pays the labourer 
and landholder, (for here its motion terminates, and 
through whose hands soever it passes between these, he 
is but a broker) and if this man want money, (as for 
example, the clothier) the manufacture is not made: 
and so the trade stops, and is lost. Or secondly, mo- 
ney may be considered as in the hands of the consumer, 
under which name I here reckon the merchant who buys 
the commodity, when made, to export; and, if he 
want money, the value of the commodity, when made, 
is lessened, and so the kingdom loses in the price. If, 
therefore, use be lessened, and you cannot tie foreigners 
to your terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your 
landholders and artizans: if foreigners can be forced, 
by your law, to lend you money, only at your own ratft 
or not lend at all, is it not more likefy they will rather 
take it home, and think it safer in their own country at 
four p6r cent, than abroad, in a decaying country? Nor 
can their overplus of money bring them to lend to you, 
on your terms : for, when your merchants want of mo- 
ney shall have sunk the price of your market, a Dutch- 
man will find it more gain to buy your commodity 
himself, than lend his money at four per cent, to au 
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Englifih merehaat to trade with. Nor will the act of 
navigatioii hinder their coniing, by making them come 
empty, since ^vea ah*eady there are those who think 
th^t many wiio go for English merchants are but Dutch 
ftirtors, and trade for others in their o^vn names. The 
kiii^gdom, therefore, will lose by this lowering of interest, 
if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their money, as 
well as if it hinders any of your people from lending 
theins, Avbcne trade has need cf it 

In a ti^atise, writ an purpose for the bringing down 
of interest, I find this argument of foreigners calling 
away their money to the prejudice of our trade, thu« 
answesed: ^^ Thait the money of foreigners is not 
^* brought i|itd the Jand by ready coin, or bullion, but 
^^ by^goods, or bills of exchange, and, when it is paid» 
'^ must beireturn^dbygoods, or bills of exchange; and 
' ' there will not be the less money in the land. " I could 
not but wander to see a man, who undertook to write 
of money and intercst, talk so directly besides the mat** 
ter, in the business of trade. *^ Foreigners money," he 
says, *^ is not Ibrought into the land by ready coin, or 
** bullion, but by goods, or bills of exchange." How 
then do we came by bullion or money? iFor gold grows 
not, that I know, in our country, and silver so little, 
that one faundrad thousandth part of the silver we iiave 
now in England, was not drawn out of any mines in 
this isJand. If he means that the monJ^d man in Hol- 
land, who.puts out bis money at interest here, did not 
send it over in bullion, pr specie hither: that maybe 
true or ftJse; but cither way helps not that author's pur- 
pose. For, if he paid liis money to a merchant, hi$ 
neighbour, and took liis bills for it here in England, 1^ 
did the same thing as if he bad sent over that money ; 
since be does but make that merchant leave in Epgland 
the money, which lie has due to him there, and other- 
wise would carry away. ^* .No," says our author, ** hQ 
'^ cannot carry it away ; for, " says h^, *^ when it is paid^ 
" it must be returned by goods, or bills of exchange." 
It must not 'be paid and exported in ready money; so 
iKiys our law indeed, but that .is a law to hedge in the 
cuckoo, ^Qid serves ^to no puroose ; for. if w^ export 
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not goods for which our merchants have money due to 
them in Holland, how can it be paid by bills of ex- 
change? And for goods, one hundred pounds worth of 
goods can no-where pay two hundred pounds in money. 
This being that which I find many men deceive them- 
selves with, in trade, it may be worth while to make it a 
little plainer. 

. ' Let us suppose England, peopled as it is now; and 
its woollen manufacture in the same state and perfection, 
that it is at present; and that we, having no money at; 
all, trade with this our woollen manufacture, for the 
value of two hundred thousand pounds yearly to Spain, 
where there actually is a million in money: farther, let 
us suppose that we bring back from Spain yearly in oil, 
wine, an^^uit, to the value of one hundred thousand 
pounds, frnd continue to do this ten years together: it 
is plain that we have had for our two millions value in 
woollen manufacture, carried thither, one million re- 
turned in wine, oil, and fruit: but what is become of 
the other million? Will the merchants be content to 
lose it? That you may be sure they would not, nor have 
traded on, if they had not, every year, returns made, 
answering their exportation. How then were the re- 
turns made? In money it is evident; for the Spaniards 
having, in such a trade, no debts, nor the possibilitj'^ of 
any debts in England, cannot pay one farthing of that 
other million, by bills of exchange: and having no 
commodities, that we will take off, above the value of 
one hundred thousand pounds per ann. they cannot pay 
us in commodities. From whence it necessarily follows, 
that the hundred thousand pounds per ann. wherein we 
over-balance them in trade, must be paid us in money ; 
and so, at the ten years end, their million of money, 
(though their law make it death to export it) will be all 
brought into England; as, in truth by this over- balance 
of trade, the greatest part of our money hath been 
brought into England, out of Spain. 

Let us suppose ourselves now possessed of this mil- 
lion of money, and exporting yearly out of England, 
to the several parts of the world,* consiip^able commo- 
dities, to the value of a million, but importing yearly 
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in commodities, which we consume amongst us, to the 
value of eleven hundred thousand pounds. If such a 
trade as this be managed amongst us, and continue tea 
years, it is evident that our million of money will, at 
the end of the ten years, be inevitably all gone from us 
to them, by the same way thatv it came to us ; that is, 
by their over-balance of trade : for we, importing every 
year one hundred thousand pounds worth of commodi- 
ties, more than we export, and there being no foreigners 
that will give us one hundred thousand pounds every 
vear for nothing, it is unavoidable that one hundred 
Thousand pounds of our money must go out every year, 
to pay for that overplus, which our commodities do not 
pay for. It is ridiculous to say, that bills of exchange 
shall pay our debts abroad: that cannot be, till scrips 
of paper can be made current coin. The English mer- 
chant who has no money owing him abroad, cannot 
expect to have his bills paid there; or, if he has credit 
enough with a correspondent to have his bills answered, 
this pays none of the debt of England, but only changes 
the creditor: and if, upon the general balance of trade, 
English merchants owe to foreigners one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, or a million ; if commodities do not, our 
money must go out to pay it, or else our credit be lost, 
and our trade stop, and be lost too. 

A kingdom grows rich, or poor, just as a farmer 
doth, and no otherwise. Let us suppose the whole isle 
of Portland one farm; and that the owner, besides 
what serves his family, carries to market to Weymouth 
and Dorchester, &c. cattle, corn, butter, cheese, wool 
or cFoth, lead and tin, all commodities, produced and 
wrought within his farm of. Portland, to the value of a 
thousand pounds yearly; and for this brings home in 
salt, wine, oil, spice, linen, and silks, to the value of 
nine hundred pounds, and the remaining hundred 
pounds in money. It is evident he grows every year 
a hundred pounds richer, and so at the end often years, 
will have clearly got a thousand pounds. If the owner 
be a better husband, and, contenting himself with his 
native commodities^ buy less wine, spice, and silk, at 
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market, and so bring home five hundred pounds Iti ino*- 
ney yearly; instead of a thousand pbunds at the end of 
ten years he will have five thousand pounds by him, aiid 
be so much richer. He dies, and his son succeeds, a 
fashionable young gentleman, that cannot dine without 
champagne and burgundy, nor sleep but in a datnask 
bed ; whose wife must spread a lohg train of brocade^ 
find his children be ialways in the liew^st FrencJh cttt 
and stuff; he, being come to the estate, keeps on a 
verv busy family; the iharkets are \veekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his farm carried out, and soltL 
as fonnerly, but the returns are made something di* 
fei^nt; the fashionable way of eating, drinking, fami- 
ture, kud clothing, for hilnsdf and family, requites 
more su^ar and ifepice, wine and fruit, silk and ribboiis, 
than in his fether's titae; so that instead of nine hun^ 
dred pounds ^r annum, he now brings home of <i6h- 
feumabie commodities to the value of eleV6h hundred 
pounds yearly. What comeB 6f this? He lives ift 
splendour, it is true, but this unavoidably carries a\i^y 
tne money his father gtot, and he is every year an hto- 
dred pounds poorer. To his expences beyond his in- 
come, add debauchery, idleness, and quarrels amongst 
his servants, whereby his manufactiiVes are dishlrb^, 
and his business neglected, arid a general disoi'dei- ateA 
confusion through his whole family aind fkh^. lliis 
will tumble him down the hill the faster, and thfe stoek, 
which the industry, frugality, and good Order of his 
father had laid up, will be quickly brbug-ht to ati end, 
iand he fast in prison- A farm and a kingdom in this 
mpect differ no more, than as greater or less. Wb^ 
may trade, and be busy, and ^fow poor by it, lintess w* 
regulate our expences : if to this we are idle, negligent, 
dishonest, malicious, and disturb the sob^ And indus- 
trious in their business, let it be upon Avbat pretence it 
will, tve shall ruin the faster. ' 

So that, whatever this author, or any One else may 
way, money is brought into England by iwithing btft 
Spending here less of foreign commodities, than wha)t 
we carry to market cian pay for; nor can debts/ we owfe 
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to foreigners, bp pajcl by b^ls of e^^clia^ige, tiU our 
commodities e:(^pprte(l, and solc^ bt7pnd sps^, have pro- 
duced money, or debts, dup tliere to sqme of our mer- 
chants; for nothing will pay debts but money, or mo- 
ney's worth, which tlirpe or four lines writ in paper 
cannot be. If such bi^ls have an jptrinsic value, and 
cap sierve instead of mon^y, why do we not send thein 
to n^firlvet, instead of our cloth, lead ^nd tin, and at an 
easier rate purchase thp commodities we w?int? All that 
a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom mppey 
due, or laken up i|pon predit, \n a foreign country, 
>liaU be pp<id; and if we trace it, we shall find, that 
wb?^f is pwing already, became so for commodities, or 
pjoney carrjqd from hence : ^nd, if it be taken upon 
credit, it must (let the d^ht be shifted from one cre- 
ditor to another, as offejn as you wilj) at last bje paid by 
money, or goods, carried frpm hence, or else .the met- 
jcbaiit here nji^&t ti^if p jb^jcrupjt. 

We have seep how riches ^n4 fflpney are got, kept of 
Ipst, ip suiy C4f}if^j[Ty; a.nd tl),at is, by consuming less 
^f forei^ com n^odi ties, tban what by cpm^podities, or 
^ajpouf, is pajd for. This is ip the ordinary course pjf 
things: but where great arm^s and ^U^apces are to be 
ipaiptaiped ^.broad, by supplies sf nt out of ^ny country, 
there often, by a shorter and more sensible way, the 
tr/t^^swre is dirpini^hed. ]3ut this, since the holy war, 
m at least sjnp/s tjie impfQvement of navigation an4 
trade, seklom happening tp England, whose princes 
,bave fpji^^d th^ enlarging their power by sea, and the 
jpecujfipg our p^vigatiop and trade, more the interest of 
.this kingdom jthau >vaji'$, o^, conquests, on the continent': 
.expepqe^ in anps beyond ^ea ^ve Ijiad little influence pa 
pijirrjiphies ipf poverjty. The ne^t thing to be considered 
is, hojv money is necessaiy to ti«uje. 

Th^ njBcessity of a ceitain proportion of money to 
tr^4e (I copcejve) lies ip tjiis, that money, in its cir- 
^uJ^pp, drivipg the several wheels of trade^ whilst it 
Jka?ps in tjiat chappel (forborne of it Avill unavoidably 
hfi 3f;^^d i^o istandipg pppls), is all shared between 
tl^e ^ja^gdhp^ldier, whose l^nd affords tVe materials; the 
)l4^9ftlWi wjljp wftiks thyem ; the brcrfcer, I e, the mer- 
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chant and shopkeeper, who distributes them to those 
that want them; and the consumer who spends them. 
Now money is necessary to all these sorts of men, as 
serving both for counters and for pledges, and so carrying 
with it even reckoning and security, that he that receives 
it shall have the same value for it again, of other things 
that he wants, whenever he pleases. The one of these it 
does by its stamp and denomination; the other by its 
intrinsic value, which is its quantity. 

For mankind, having consented to put an imaginary 
value upon gold and silver, by reason of their durable- 
ness, scarcity, and not being very liable to be counter- 
feited, have made them, by general consent, the com- 
mon pledges, whereby men are assured, in exchange for 
them, to receive equally valuable things, to those they 
parted with, for any quantity of these metals; by which 
means it comes to pass, that the intrinsic value re- 
garded in these metals, made the common barter, is no- 
thing but the quantity which men give or receive of 
them ; for they having, as money, no other value, but 
as pledges to procure what one wants or desires, and 
they procuring what we want or desire, only by their 
quiantity, it is evident that the intrinsic value of silver 
and gold used, in commerce, is nothing but their 
quantity. 

The necessity, therefore, of a proportion of money 
to trade, depends on money, not as counters, for the 
reckoning may be kept, or transferred by ^vriting, but 
on money as a pledge, whicli writing .cannot supply the 
place of : since the bill, bond, or other note of debt, I 
receive from one man, will not be accepted as security 
by another, he not knowing that the bill or bond is true 
or legal, or that the man bound to me is honest or re- 
sponsible, and so is not valuable enough to become a 
current pledge, nor can by public authority bie well 
made so, as in the case of assigning of bills; because a 
law cannot give to bills that intrinsic value, which the 
universal consent of mankind has annexed to silver and 
gold; and hence foreigners can never be brought to 
take your bills or M'ritings, ibr any part of payment, 
though perhaps they might pass , as valuable considera- 
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tions amoi^g your own people, did not this very much 
hinder it, viz. that they are liable td unavoidable doubt, 
dispute, and counterfeiting, and require other proofs to 
assur^ us that they are true and good security, than our 
eyes, or a touchstone. And, at best, this course, if 
practicable, will not hinder us from being poor; but 
may be suspected to help to make us so, by keeping us 
from feeling our poverty, whith, in distress, will be sure 
to find us with greater disadvantage. Though it be cer- 
tain it is better than letting any part of our trade fall 
for want of current pledges ; and better too thar^ bor- 
rowing money of our neighbours upon use, if this way 
of assigning bills can be made so easy, safe, and universal 
at home, as to hinder it 

To return to the business in hand, and show the ne- 
cessity of a proportion of money to trade. Every man 
must have at least so much money, or so timely recruits, 
as may in hand, or in a short distance of time, satisfy 
his creditor who supplies him with the necessaries of life, 
or of his trade. For nobody has any longer these ne- 
cessary supplies, than he has money, or credit, which is 
nothing else but an assurance of money, in some short 
time. So that it is requisite to trade, that there should 
be so much money as to keep up the landholder's, la- 
bourer's, and broker's credit; ancl therefore ready money 
must be constantly exchanged for wares and labour, or 
follow within a short time after. 

This shows the necessity of some proportion of money 
to trade: but M'hat proportion that is, is hard to deter- 
mine; because it depends not barely on the quantity of 
money, but the quickness of its circulation. The very 
same shilling may, at one time, pay twenty men in 
twenty days: at another, rest in the same hands one 
hundred days together. This makes it impossible exactly 
to estimate the quantity of money needful in trade; 
but, to make some probable guess, we are to consider 
how much money it is necessary to suppose must rest 
constantly in each man's hands^ as requisite to the car* 
rying on of trade, 
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First, therefore, the labourers, Itving generally but 
from hand to mouth; and, indeed, considered as la- 
bourers in order to trade, may well enough cany on 
their part, if they have but money enough to buy vic- 
tuals, cloaths, and tools: all which may very well be 
provided, without any great sum of money lying still 
m their hands. The labourers, therefore, being usually 
paid once a week, (if the times of payment be seldomer 
there must be more money for the carrying on this part 
of trade) we may suppose there is constantly amongst 
them, one with another, or those who are to pay them, 
always one week's wages in ready money ; for it cannot 
1>e thought, that all or most of the labourers pay away 
all their wages constantly, as soon as they receive it, and 
live upon trust till next pay-day. This the farmer and 
tradesman could not well bear, were it every labourer'* 
case, and every one to be trusted: arid, therefore, they 
must of necessity keep some money in their handd, to 
go to market for victuals, and to other tradesmen as poor 
a& themselves, for tools; and lay up money too to buy 
cloaths, or pay for those they bought upon credit ; which 
money, thus necessarily resting in their hands, we can- 
not imagine to be, one with another, much less than a 
week's wages, that must be in their pockets, or ready 
in the farmer's* hands; for he, who employs a labourer 
at a shilling per day, and pays him on Satuitlay nights, 
cannot be supposed constantly to receive that six shil- 
lings, just the same Saturday: it must ordinarily be in 
liis hands one time with another, if not a whole week, 
yet several days before. 

This was the ordinary course, whilst we had money 
running in the several channels of commerce : but that 
iiovf very much failing, and the farmer not having mo- 
ney to pay the laboui-er, supplies him with corn, which> 
in this great plenty, the labourer will have at his own 
rat^, or else not take it off his hands for wages. And 
AS for the workmen^ who are employed in ourmannfac- 
tiires, especially the woollen one, these the clothier, not 
having ready money to pay, furnishes with the neces- 
mk^ of life, and so trucks commodities for work; 
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vMcH 6v<^ ^ they ar^ good or bad, the ^v'oikman must 
tsAie at his master's rate, or sit still and starve: wbitet 
by this means this neir sort of engrossers, or forestaltcrsy 
hWing the feeding and supplying this nnmerous body 
of workmen out of their warehouses, (for they have 
now magazines of all sorts of wa^es) set the price upon 
the poor landholder. So that the markets, now being 
destrc^ed, and the farmer not finding vent there for his 
butter, cheesy bacon, and com, ftc. for which he was 
wont to bring home ready money, must sell it to thes6 
engrossers on their own terms of time and rate, and al- 
low it to their own day-labourers under the true market 
price. What kind of influence this is like to have upon 
land, and how this way rents are like to be paid at 
quarter-day, is easy to apprehend: and it is no won* 
der to hear every day of tanner's breaking and running 
away ; for if they cannot receive money for their goods 
at market, it will be impossible for them to pay their 
landlord's rent. If any one doubt whether this be so, 
I desire him to inquire how many farmers in the west 
are broke, and gone, since Michaelmas last. Want of 
money, being to this degree, works both ways upon the 
landholder. For^ first, the engrossing forestaller lets 
not the money come to market, but supplying the work- 
n^an, who is employed by him in manufacture, with 
necessaries, imposes his price> and forbearance on the 
ftrmer, who cannot sell to the others; and the labourer 
who is employed by the landholder in husbandry, im- 
poses also his rate on him for the commodities he takes ; 
for the^e being a want of day-labourers in the country^ 
they must be humoured, or else they will neither work 
for you, nor take your commodities tor tiieir labour. 

Secondly, , A« for the landholder, since his tenants 
cannot coin their rent just at quarta-day, but must ga- 
ther it up by degrees, and lodge it with them till pay- 
day ; ^r borrow it of those who have it lying by them, ' 
Or do ^ther it up by degrees;, which is the same thing, 
and must be necessarily so much money for some time 
lying ^till; for all that is paid in great sums, mu^ some* 
where be gathered up by the retail incomes of a trade, 
Or else lie still t<x> in great sumS; whioh ^ the «ame ^op 
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29 Considerations of the lowering of Interest^ 

of money, or a greater. Add to this, that to pay the 
creditor that lent him his rent, he must gather up mo- 
ney by degrees, as the sale of his commodities shall 
bring it in, and so makes a greater stop, and greater 
want of money : since the borrowed money, that paid 
the landholder the 25th of March, must be supposed to 
lie still some time in the creditor's haiid^ before he lent 
it the tenant; and the money that pays the creditor, 
three months after, must lie still some time in the te- 
nant's. Nor does the landlord pay away his rent usually 
as soon as he receive^ it, but by degrees, as his occasions 
call for it. All this considered, we cannot but suppose 
that between the landlord and tenant, there must neces- 
sarily be at least a quarter of the yearly revenue of the 
land constantly in their hands. Indeed, considering that 
most part of the rents of England are paid at Lady-day 
and Michaelmas, and that the same money which pays 
me my rent from my tenant the 25th of March, or 
thereabouts, cannot pay my next neighbour his rent 
from his tenant at the same time, much less one more 
remote in another country, it might seem requisite to 
suppose half the yearly revenue of the land to be ne- 
cessarily employed in paying of rent: for to say that 
some tenants break, and pay not their rent at all, and 
Others pay not till two, three, four, five, six, &c. months 
after cjuarter-day, and so the rent is not all paid at one 
time, IS no more than to say, that there is mon^y w:anting 
to the trade; for if the tenant fail the landlord, he 
must fail his creditor, and he his, and so on, till somfe- 
body break, and so trade decay for want of money. 
But since a considerable part of the land of England is 
in the owners hands, who neither pay nor receive great 
sums for it at a certain day;, because too, (which is the 
chief reason) we are not to consider here how much 
money is in any one man's, or any one sort of men's 
hands, at one time: for that at other times may be dis- 
tributed into other hands, and serve other parts of trade; 
but how much money is necessary to be in each man's 
hands all the year round, taking one time with another, 
i. e. having three hundred pounSf in his band one months 
is to be reckoned as one hundred pounds in his hanji 
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three months, (and so proportionably) I think we may 
well suppose a quarter of the yearly revenue to be con- 
stantly m the landlord's or tenant's hands. 

Here by the by, we may observe, that it were bet- 
ter for trade, and consequently for every body, (for 
more money would be stirring, and less would do the 
business) if rents were paid by shorter intervals than six 
months; for, supposing I let a farm at fifty-two pounds 
per ann. if my rent be paid half-yearly, there are twen- 
ty-six pounds to be employed in the payment of it in 
one entire sum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid 
well, for want of so much money to be spared to that 
purpose, there is so much want of money, and trade is 
jstiJl endamaged by it) a great part whereof must neces- 
sarily lie still, before it come out of my tenant's chest 
to my hands: if it be paid once a quarter, thirteen 
pounds alone will do it, and less money is laid up for il^ 
and stopped a less while ii;i ics course: but should it be 
paid every week, one single twenty shiUings will psnr the 
rent of fifty-two pounds per ann. whence would follow 
this double benefit; first, that a great deal less money 
would serve for the trade of a countiy ; and, secondly, 
that less of the money would lie still; the contrary 
whereof must needs happen, where growing debts are to 
be paid at larger distances, and in greater sums. 

Thirdly, As for the brokers, since they too must lay 
up the money, coming in by retail, either to go to mar- 
ket, and buy wares, or to pay at the day appointed, 
which is often six months, for those wares which they 
have already; we cannot suppose them to have less by 
them, one with another, than one-twentieth part of 
their yearly returns. Whether the money be their own. 
Six they be indebted so much, or more, it matters not, 
if it be necessary they should have constantly by them, 
•comparing one time with another, at least one-twentieth 
part of their yearly return. 

Indeed, in some ^eat towns, where the bankers arc 
ready at hand%1)uy bills, or any other way to lend mo- 
ney for a short time at great interest, thei-e perhaps the 
merchant is not forced to keep so\ much money by him, 
#5 in other places, where they h^e not juch a supply ; 
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but if voti conei^w what moo^ to <Jo thia must iieee$- 
ftarily be conatantly Lodged in the hmk^ff^ hands, One 
case will be much the same. 

To these sums, if you add what part of the jnoney 
ef a country scholars o^ all sorts, wQmen, gaip^ter^^ 
and great men's menial servants, ^nd ail such that dd 
not contribute at all to trade, either as lasdhqlders, I^ 
Ixiurers, or brokers, will unavoidably hayfs cpostantly 
in their hands; it cannot well be thought that less than 
one-fiftieth part of the labourer's wages, one-fQurtJi 
part of the landholder's yearly T^yenu&t and one- 
twentieth part of the looker's yearly returus in r^y 
money, will be enough to drive the trade of any coun- 
try. At least to put it beyond eKo^tion low raough^ 
it cannot be imagtUied that less than one moiety of this^ 
i e. kss than one-hundnedth part of the labourer'a 
yeariy wages, one^eighth part of the lajwlhplders yiearjiy 
revenue, and one-fortieth part <^ the broker's yearly 
Kturns^ in ready money, can he enough to move the 
tcveral wheels of trade, and keep up coniipercc, in that 
life and tliriving|)osture it should be; an4 how vw^h 
ithe ready cash of any country is short of this jprqportioD, 
to much mwt the trade be impaired and hindered for 
"Want of money. 

But however these measures may he mistaken, this yn 
evident, that the multiplying of brokeis binders the 
trade of any country, by making the circuity which th^ 
money goes, larger; and in that qiricuit lApre stops^ ^ 
that the retufns must necessarily be slpw^er and scjmtjbe^, 
to the prejudice of trade : besides that, they eat up top 
great a share of the gains of trade : by t^t means sjtjarv:'- 
jng*thfi labourer, and impoverishing the lAndholder^ 
whose interest is chiefly to be taken aure of, it being 
A settled, unmovaUe concernmeot in the common- 
trealth. 

If this be so, it is past question that all encQMi;^^- 
inent ^iould be given to artificers; and thin^ ^o or- 
•dened, as much as might be, that those who»akie should 
mlsovendaud retail out their own coipipoditi^, jW(l 
they he hindered, as much as possiJ^le, from pt^ing 
hen A home, through div<ers binds tp ](l^ il^ biniyer. 
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LAStf^nd utatworking shopkeepers in this being worse 
than gime^ens, that they do not on^ keep so much of 
the m^ney of a country constant^ in their hands, but 
also make the public pay them for their keeping of it 
Though guning too, upon the account of trade (as well 
lis other reasons) may well deserve to be restrained; 
i^ttce gamesters^ in order to their pky^ keep^reat sums 
afmtmey by them, which there fies dnd; for though 
^mester's money shifts mastem oflener than any» and 
IB tumbled up aaid down with every cast of a die, yd 
as to the public it lies perfectly still, and no more of 
it comes into trade,, than tliey . fiip^nd in eating or 
Wearing. 

Here too we may observe, how much manufacture 
1[feserves to be encouraged ; since that part of tradc^ 
though the mb^ considerable^ is driven with the least 
Ifioney, especially if the workmanship be more worth 
than 1^ materials; for to the trade that is driven by 
labour a4id handicraftsmen, one two-sad fiftieth part df 
the y^a^ly mbney paid them will be sufficient: but to ^ 
trade of our c^nmodities, of our bare^ native growth» 
Ini^ch greater proportion of motiey is required. 

Pel:4}ap8 it will be wondered why, having given some 
estimate (how wide 1 know not) of the money, ueces- 
^ry hi the hand^ of the iandholder, Isdbourer, and 
broker, to carry on trade;, I have said nothing of the 
confimmer, whom I had moitioned before. To this I 
answer, Serene so few consumers, who are not either 
labourers, brokers, or landholders, that they make a 
very inconsidemble part in the account; for those who 
immediately depend on the IcMidhqlder, as ^is chil- 
di^ea and servants, come in under that title, bemg 
maintaitaed by the rent of his lands ; and so of tim 
rest 

By what l&ijs been said, we may see what injuiy the 
^wering of interest is like to do us, by hindering trade, 
when it shall either make the foreigner call home his 
tnohey, or your own people backward to l^d, thexeward 
not bekig judged jgrroportiQnalde to the risque. 

There 
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There is another seeming consequ^ice of the reduc- 
ing of money to a low price, which at first sight has 
such an appearance of truth in it, that I have known 
it to impose upon very able men, and I guess it has no 
small influence, at this timei in the promoting this al- 
teration ; and that is, that the lowering of interest will 
laise the value of all other things in proportion. For 
money being the counter-balance to all other things 
purchaseable by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppo- 
site scale of commerce, it looks like a natural conse- 
quence, that as much as you take off from the value of 
Tnroney, so much you add to the price of other things 
which are exchanged for it; the raising of the price of 
any thing being no more but the addition to its valuq 
in respect of money, or, which is all one, lessening the 
value of money. For example : should the value of 
gold be brought down to that of silver, one hundred 
guineas would purchase little more com, wool, or land, 
than one hundred shillings ; and so, the value of money 
being brought lower, say they, the price of other things 
will rise, and the falling of interest from six pounds to 
four pounds per cent is taking away so much of the 
price of money, and so consequently the lessening its 
value. 

The mistake of this plausible way of reasoning will be 
easily discovered, when we consider that the measure of 
the value of money, in proportion to any thing purchase- 
able by it, is the quantity of the ready money we have ii^ 
comparison with the quantity of that thing, and its vent; 
or, which amounts to the same thing, the price of any 
commodity rises or falls by the proportion of the number 
of buyers and sellers: this rule holds universally in all 
things that are to be bought and sold, bating now and 
then an extravagant fancy of some particular person, 
which never amounts to so considerable a part of trade, 
as to make any thing in the account worthy to be thought 
an exception to this rule. 

The vent of any thing depends upon its necessity or 
usefulness; as convenience pr opinion, guided by fancy, 
or fashion, shall determine. 

The 
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The vent of any commodity comes to be increased, 
or decreased, as a greater part of the running cash of 
the nation is designed to be laid out, by several people 
at the same time, rather in that, than another ; as we 
see in the change of fashions. 

I shall begin first with the necessaries, or convenien- 
cies of life, and the consumable commodities subser- 
vient thereunto; and show, that the value of money, 
in respect of those, depends only on the plenty, or scar* 
city of money, in proportion to the plenty and scarcity 
of those things; and not on what interest shaH, by ne- 
cessity, law, or contract, be at that time laid on the 
borrowing of money: and then afterwards 1 shall show 
that the same holds in land. 

There is nothing more confirmed, by daily experience, 
than that men give any portion of money for whatsoever 
is absolutely necessary, rather than go without it And 
in such things, the 'scarcity of them alone makes their 
prices. As for example : let us suppose half an ounce 
of silver, or half a crown now in England, is worth a 
bushel of wheat: but should there be next year a great 
scarcity of wheat in England, and a proportionable want 
of all other food, five ounces of silver \^ould, perhaps, in 
exchange purchase but one bushel of wheat : so that mor 
ney would be then nine-tenths less worth in respect of 
food, though at the same value it was before, in respect 
of other things, that kept their forriier proportion, ia 
their quantity and consumption. 

By the like proportions, of increase and decrease, 
does the value of things, more or less convenient, rise 
and fall, in respect of money ; only with this difference, 
that things absolutely necessary for life mufl be had at 
any rate ; but things convenient will be had only as they 
fland in ' preference with other conveniencies : and 
therefore in any one of these commodities, the value 
rises only as its quantity is less, and vent greater, which, 
depends upon its being preferred to other things, in 
its consumption. For supposing that, at the same time, 
that there is a great scarcity of wheat, and other grain, 
there were a considerable quantity of pats, men, no 
question, would give far more for wheat than oats, as 
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being the hesUthier, jileasanter, and more convenient 
food : but, sittce oats wouid serve to supply that afasohite 
tiecessity of sustainnig life, mea would not rob them* 
Bdves of all other -conveniendes of life, by paying 
all their money for wheat, yfimn oato, that are cheapet, 
though "(nth some itrconvcBieiioe, vouM supfdy that 
^idkfSt. -It may then m happen at the same time, 
that *alf an ovmce of silver, that tiie year before 
wouid buy •one bushel of wheat, will this year buy but 
one^^t^enth of a bushel : half am odnnce ^ silver, that the 
year before would have bought three busbels of oats, 
win this year^U buy one: and at the eame time haif 
an ounce df £li^n, that would the year before have 
bought fifteen pounds of lead, will still buy the same 
quantity. So that at d^ same time (fiilver, in respect 
(tf wheat, is nine^tentiis less worth lj;iaii it was, inresfMcct 
of oats two^fiiirds less worth, and in respact of lead as 
ttinch wortAi :as b(dfoiie. 

The &11, there^re, or rise of intenest, making im- 
mediately, by its change, laeitber more, nor less land, 
money, or any sort of commodity in England, tiaan 
th^ere was before, alters not at all the valne of money, 
in reference to commodities. Because the measuse of 
that is only the ^iiantity ^md vent, which are not im- 
mediotteiy ciiaiiged by the change of inteiest So far 
as tlie chai>ge of interest conduces, in trade, to the 
binnging in, or cariying out money, or commodities, 
and so in time to the varying their proportions here in 
England, from what it was ^fore; so nir the change of 
interoft, as all other things that promote, or hinder 
trade, may after the value of money, in reference to 
commodities. But that is not in this place to be oon^ 
sidered. 

This is perfecftly the value of money, in respect of 
ooti»nraable commodities : but the better to understand 
it, in its fu41 latitude, in respect both of consumable 
commodities, amrd land too, we must consider, finst, 
'nittt the value of land consists in this, that, hy its 
o0n)g(tant production of saleable commodities, it brings 
in ■ a oeftain yearly income. Secondly, The valine of 
eommodiliesHroQsists in this, thuAs <as portable Midiise- 
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ful things, they, by their exchange or consumption, 
supply the necessaries, or coliveniencies of life. Thirdly, 
In money there is a double value, answering to both of 
these, first, as it is capable, by its interest, to yield us 
such a yearly income: and in this it has the nature of 
land, (the income of one being called rent, of the 
other use) only with this difference, that the land, in 
its soil being different, as some fertile, some barren, 
and the products of it veiy various, both in their sorti, 
goodness, and vent, is not capable of any fixed efti- 
mate by its quantity: but money being constantly the 
same, and by its interest giving the same sort of pro- 
duct, through the whole country, is capable of having 
a fixed yearly rate set upon it by the magistrate ; but 
land is not. But though in the uniformity of its legal 
worth, one hundred pounds of lawful money being 
all through England equal in its current value to any 
other one hundred pounds of lawful money, (because 
by virtue of the law it will every-where pass for as 
much ware, or debt, as any other hundred pounds) is 
capable to have its yearly hire valued better than land : 
yet in respect of the varying need, and necessity of 
money, (which changes with the increase, or decay of 
money, or trade in a cbuntry) it is as little capable 
to have its yearly hire fixed by law^ as land itself For 
were all the land in Rumney-marsh, acre for acre^ 
equally good, that is, did constantly produce the same 
quantity of equally good hay, or grass, one as another, 
the rent of it, under that consideration, of every acre 
being of an equal worth, would be capable of being 
regulated by law; and one might as well enact, that no 
acre of land in Rumney-marsh shall be let for abov6 
forty shillings per annum, as that no hundred pounds 
nahaU be let for above four pounds per annum. But 
no-body can think it fit (since by reason of the equal 
value of that land it can) that therefore the rent of the 
land in Rumney-marsh should be regulated by law. ¥or 
supposing all the land in Rumney-marsh, or in Eng- 
land, were all of so equal a worth, that any one acre, 
compared at the same time to any one other, were 
equally good, ia respect of its product^ yet the same 
. Vol. V- D acre, 
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Acre, compared with itself in different times, would not, 
m respect of rent, be of eqifal value. And therefore, it 
would have been an unreasonable thing, if in the time 
of Henry VII. the rent of land in Rumney-marsh had 
been settled by a law, according to the judged value of 
it at that time, and the same law, limiting the rent 
perhaps to 5s. per acre, have continued still. The ab- 
surdity and impracticableness of this every one sees, at 
the first proposal, and i*eadily concludes within him- 
self, that things must be left to find their own price; 
and it is impossible^ in this their constant mutability, 
for human foresight to ,set riiles and bounds to their 
constantly varying proportion and use, which will al* 
ways regulate their value. 

They, who consider things beyond their names, will 
find, that money, as well as all otHer commodities, is 
liable to the same changes and inequalities: nay, in 
this respect of the variety of its value, brought in by 
tim^ in the succession of affairs, the rate of 'money is 
less capable of being regulated by a law, in ^any coun- 
try, than the rent of land. Because, to the quick 
changes, that happen in trade, this too must be added, 
that money may, be brought in, or carried out of the 
kingdom, which land cannot'; and so that be truly 
worth six or eight per cent, this year, which would 
yield but four the last. 

2. Money has a value, as it is capable, by exchange, 
to procure us the necessaries, or conveniencies of life, 
and in this it has the hature of a commodity ; only with 
this difference, that it serves us commonly by its ex- 
change, never almost by its consumption. But though 
the use meti make of money be not in its consumption, 
yet it has not at all a more standing, settled value, in 
exchange with any other thing, than any other coni-- 
niodity has; but a more known one, and better fixe^i 
by name, number, and weight, to enable us to reckon 
what the proportion of scarcity and vpnt of one com- 
nlod'rty is to another. For supposing, as before, that 
half an ounce of silver would last year exchange for one 
bushel of wheat, or for 15 lb. weight of lead; if this 
year wheat be ten times scarcer, and lead in the same 
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quantity to its vent, as it was, is it not evident, that half 
an ounce of silver will still exchange for 15lb. of lead, 
though it will exchange but for one-tenth of a bushel 
' of wheat? and he that has use of lead, will as soon take 
15lb. weight of lead, as half an ounce of silver, for 
one-tenth of a bushel of wheat, and no more. So that 
if you say that money now is nine-tenths less worth 
than it was the former year, you must say so of lead 
too, and all other things, that keep the same propor- 
tion to money which they had before. The variation, 
indeed, is first and most taken notice of in money : 
because that is the universal measure, by which people 
reckon, and used by every body in the valuing of all 
things. For calling that half an ounce of silver half-a- 
crown, they speak properly, and are readily understood, 
when they say, half-a-crown, or two shillings and six- 

Eence, will now buy one-tenth of a bushel of wheat, 
ut do not say, that 15lb. of lead will now buy "one- 
tenth of a bushel of wheat, because it is not generally . 
used to*this sort of reckoning: nor do they say, lead is 
less worth than it was, though in respect of wheat, 
lead be nine-tenths worse than it was, as well as silver: 
only by the tale of shillings, we are better enabled to 
judge of it: because these are measures, whose ideas by 
constant use are settled in every Englishman's mind. 

This, I suppose, is the true value of money, when 
it passes fonn one to another, in buying and selhng; 
where it runs tKe same changes of higher, or lower, as 
any other commodity doth : for one equal quantity 
whereof, you shall receive in exchange more, or less of 
another commodity, at one time, than you do at ano- 
ther. For a farmer that carries a bushel of wheat te 
market, and a labourer that carries half-a-crown, shall 
find that the money of one, as well as corn of the other, 
shall at some times purchase him more or less leather, or 
salt, according as they are in greater plenty, and scar- 
city, one to another. So that in exchanging coined 
silver for any other commodity, (which is buying and 
selling) the same measure governs the proportion you 
receive, as if you exchanged lead, or wheat, or any 
other' commmodity. That whicji regulates the price, 
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i. e. tjie quantity given for oioney (which is called bny-r 
ingand selling) for another commodity, (which is called 
bartering) is nothing else but their quantity iu proportion 
to their vent. If then lowering of use makes not your 
salver more in specie, oi- your wheat, or other commodi* 
ties less, it will not have any influence at all to make it 
exchange for less of wheat, or any other commodity, 
than it will have on lead, to make it exchange for k^ 
wheat, or any other commodity. 

Money therefore, in buying and selling, being per- 
fectly in the same condition with other commodities, 
and subject to all the same laws of value, let us next 
see how it comes to be of the same nature with land, 
by yielding a certain yearly income, which we call use, 
or interest. For land produces naturally something 
new and profitable, and of value to mankind; but 
money is a barren thing, and produces nothing; but 
by compact transfers that profit, that wa« the reward of 
one man's labour, into another man's pocket. That 
which occafions this, is the unequal distributic»i of 
money; which inequality has the same effect too upon 
land, that it has upon money. For my having more 
money in my hand than I can, or am disposed to use in 
buying and selling, makes me able to lend : and ano- 
ther's want of so much money as he could employ in 
trade, makes him willing to borrow. But why then, 
and for what consideration doth he pay use ? For the 
same reason, and upon as good consideration, as the 
tenant pays rent for your land. For as the unequal 
distribution of land, (you having more than you can, 
or will manure, and another less) brings you a tenant 
for your land; and the same unequal distribution of 
money, (I having more than I can, or will employ, and 
another less) brings me a tenant for my money: so my 
money is apt in trade, by the industry of the borrower,- 
to produce more than six per cent to the borrower, as 
well as your land, by the labour of the tenant, is apt 
to produce more fruits, than his rent comes to; and 
therefore deserves to be paid for, as well as land by a 
yearly rent For though the usurer's money would 
bring him in no yearly profit, if h? did not lend it, 
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(supposing, he employs it not hiiaself) and so his six 

Eer cent, may seem to be the fruit of another man's hr 
ouFj yet he shares not near so much of the profit of 
another man's labour, as he that lets land to a tenant 
For, without the tenant's industry, (supposing as before, 
the owner would not manage it himselQ hfe land would 
yield him little, or no profit. So that the rent he receive* 
is a greater portion of tlie fruit of his tenant's labour, 
than the use is at six per cent. For generally, he that 
borrows one thousand pounds at six per cent^ and so pays 
sixty pounds per annum use, gets more above his use m 
cue year, by his industry, than he that rents a farm of 
sixty pounds per annum gets in two, above his rent, 
though his labour be harder. 

It being evident therefore, that he that has skill in 
traffick, but has not money enough to exercisp it, has 
HOt only reason to borrow money to drive his trade 
and get a livelihod ; but has much reason to pay use for 
that money, as he, who having skill in husbandry, but 
no land of his own to employ it in, has not only 
reason to tent landj but to pay money for the use of it : 
it follows, that borrowing money upon use is not only, 
by the necessity of affairs, and the constitution of human 
society, unavoidable to some men ; but that also to receive 
profit from the loan of money, is as equitable and lawful, 
36 re(ieiving rent for landj, and' more tolerable to the bor- 
rower, notwithstanding the opinion of some over-scrupur 
lous men. 

This being so, arte would expect, tifiat the rate dt 
interest should be the measure of the value of land in 
number of years purchase, for which the fee is sold ; 
for lOOl. per annum being equal to 1001. per annum^, 
and so to perpetuity; and lOOl. per annum being the 
product (rf lOOOL when interest is at ten pei< cent, of 
12501. when interest is at eight per cent, of 1666L or 
thereabouts, when interest is at six per cent, of 2000L 
when money is at five per cent, of 25001. when money 
is at four per cent. One would conclude, I say, that land 
should sell in proportion to use, according to these fol- 
lowing rates, viz. 

D3 When 
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When money 1 ^jV per cent l.^jTv^ years 
is at i /;L f^r MQc^C purchaae. 



But experience tells us, that neither in queen Eliza- 
beth nor king James the first's reigns when interest was 
at ten per cent, was land sold for ten ; or when it was 
at eight per cent, for twelve and a half year's purchase 
pr any thing near the low rate, that high use required 
(if it were true, that the rate of interest governed the 
price of land) any more than land now yields twenty- 
five years purchase, because a great part of the monied 
men will now let their money upon good security, at 
four 'per cent. Thus we see in fact how little this rule 
has held at home: and he that will look into Holland, 
will find, that the purchase of land was raised there, 
when their interest fell. This is certain, and past doubt, 
that the legal interest can never regulate the price of 
land, since it is plain, that the price of land has never 
changed with it, in the several changes have been made, 
in the rate of interest by law : nor now that the rate of 
interest is by law the same through all England, is the 
price of land every-where the same, it being in some 
parts constantly sold for four or five years purchase, 
more than in othefs. Whether you, or I, can tell the 
reason of this, it matters not to the question in hand: 
but it being really so, this is plain demonstration against 
those who pfetend to advance and regulate the price of 
land by a law concerning the interest of money. 

But yet I will give you some of my guesses, why the 
price of land is not regulated (as, at first sight, it seemsi 
it should be) by the interest of money. Why it is not re* 
gulated by the legal use is manifest, because the rate of 
money does not follow the standard of the law, but the 
price of the market : and men, not observing the legal 
and forced, but the natural and current interest of money, 
regulate their affairs by that. But why the rate of land 
does not follow the currentinterest of money, requires a 
farther consideration. 

A^ 
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All things, that are bought and sold, raise and fall 
their price, in proportion as there are more buyers or 
sellers. Where there are a great many sellers to a few 
buyers, there use M'hat art you will, the thing .to be 
sold will be cheap. On the other side, turn the tables, 
and raise up a great many buyers for a few sellers, and 
the same thing will immediately grow dear. This rule 
holds in land, as well as all other commodities, and 
is the reason, why in England, at , the same time, that 
land in some places is at seventeen or eighteen years 
purchase, it is about others, where there are profitable 
manufactures, at two or three and twenty years pur- 
chase: because there (men thriving and getting money, 
by their industry, and willing to leave their estates to 
their children in land, as the surest and most lasting 
provision, and not so liable to casualties as money in 
nntrading or unskilful hands) are many buyers ready 
always to purchase, but few sellers. For, the land 
thereabout being already possessed by that sort of indus- 
trious and thriving men, they have neither need, nor 
will, to sell In such places of manufacture, the riches 
of the one not arising from the squandering and waste 
of another, (as it doth in other places, where men live 
lazily upon the product of the land) the industry of the 
people, bringing in increase of wealth from remote 
parts, makes plenty of money there, without the im- 
poverishing of their neighbonrs. And when the thriv- 
ing tradesman has got more than he can well employ 
in trade, his next thoughts are to Ipok out for a pur- 
chase; but it must be a purchase in the neighbourhood, 
where the estate may be under his eye, and within con- 
venient distance, that the care and pleasure of his farm 
may not take him off from the engagements of his 
calling, nor remove his children too far from him, or 
the trade he breeds them up in. This seems to be the 
reason, why in places, wherein thriving manufactures 
have erected themselves, land has been observed to sell 
quicker, and for more years purchase than in othtt 
places, as about Halifax in the north, Taunton and Exe- 
tpr in the west 

D4 This 
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This is that th^n, which makes land, as well as other 
things, dear: plenty of buyers, and but few sellers; 
and so, by the rule of contraries, plenty of sellers and 
jfew buyers makes land cheap. 

He, that will justly estimate the value of any thing, 
must consider its quantity in proportion to its vent, for 
this alone regulates the price. The value of any thing, 
compared with itself or with a standing measure, is 
greater, as its quantity is less in ^proportion to its vei4 : 
but, in comparing it, or exchanging it with any other 
thing, the quantity and vent of that thing too must be 
allowed for, in the computation of their value. But, 
because the desire of money is constantly almost every-i 
where the same, its vent varies very little, but as its 
greater scarcity enhances its price, and increases the 
scramble: there being nothing else that does easily sup- 
ply the want, of it; the lessening its quantity, there-^ 
fore, always increases its price, and makes an equal 
portion of it exchange for a greater of any other thing. 
Thus it comes to pass, that there is no manner of settled 
proportion between the value of an ounce of silver and 
any other commodity: for, either varying its quantity 
in that country, or the commodity changing its quan- 
tity in proportion to its vent, their respective values 
change, i. e. less of one will barter for more of the 
Other : though, in the ordinary way of speaking, it is 
only said, that the price of the commodity, not of the 
money, is changed. For example, half an, oiuice of 
silver in England, will exchange sometimes, fbr a whole 
bushel of wheat, sometimes for half, sometimes but a 
quarter, and this it does equally, whether by use it 
be apt to bring into the owner six in the hundred of 
its own weight per annum, or nothing at all : it being 
Only the change of the quantity of wheat to its vent,; 
supposing we have still the same sum of money in the 
kingdom; or else the change of the quantity of our 
money in the kingdom, supposing the quantity of wheat, 
in respect to its vent, be tne same too, that makes the 
change in the price of wheat. For if you alter the quan- 
tity, or vent, on either side, you presently altei* the price, 
but no other way in the \TOrId. 

For 
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For it is not the being, adding, increasing, or di- 
minishing of any good quality in any commodity, that 
makes its price greater, or less ; but only as it makes 
its quantity, or vent, greater, or less, in proportion one 
to another. This will easily appear by two or three 
instances: 

1. The being of any good, and useful quantity in any 
thing, neither increases its price, nor indeed makes it 
have any price at all but only as it lessens its quantity, 
or increases its vent; each of these in proportion to one 
another. What more useful or necessary things are there 
to the being, or well-being of men, than air and water? 
and yet these have generally no price at all, nor yield 
any money: because their quantity is immensely greater 
than their vent, in most places of the world. But, as 
soon as ever water (for air still offers itself every-wherc, 
without restraint, or inclosure, and therefore is no- 
where of any price) comes any where to be reduced into 
any proportion to its consumption, it begins presently 
to have a price, arid is sometimes sold dearer than wina 
Hence it is, that the best and most useful things arc 
commonly the cheapest: because, though their con* 
sumption be great, yet the bounty of providence ha& 
made their production large, and suitable to it. 

2. Nor does the adding an excellency to any commo- 
dity raise its price, unless it increase its consurtmtion. 
For, suppose there should be tauglit a way (which sftocdd 
be published to the knowledge of every one) to make a 
medicine of wheat alone, that should infaHibly cure the 
stone: it is certain the discovery of this quality m that 
grain would give it an excellency very considerable: and 
yet thiis would not increase the price of it one ferthinff 
in twenty bushels, because its quantity, or vent, woula 
not hereby, to any sensible degree, be altered. ^ 

3. Neither does the increasing of any good quaKty, 
. in any sort of things, make it yield more. For though 

teasels be much better this year than aiw were last,, they 
are not one jot dearer, unless they be fewer too^ or the 
consumption of them greater. 

4. Nor does the lessening the good qualities of any 
sort of commodity lessen its price; which is evident in 

hops, 
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hops^ that are usually dearest those years they are worst. 
But, if it happen to be a species of commodity, whose 
defects may be fupplied by some other, the making of it 
worse does lessen its price, because it hinders its vent 
For„ if rye should any year prove generally smutty, or 
grown, no question it would yield less money than other- 
wise, because the deficiency of that might be, in some 
measure made up by wheat, and other grain* But, ]£ 
it be a sort of commodity, whose use no other known 
thing can supply, it is not its being better, or worse^ 
but its quantity, and vent, is that alone which regu- 
latesy and determines its value. 

To apply it now to money, as capable of different 
rates of interest. To money, considered in its proper 
use as a commodity passing in exchange from one to 
another, all that is done by interest, is but the adding 
to it by agreement,, or public authority, a faculty,, 
which naturally it has not, of increasing every year six 
per cent. Now, if public authority sink use to four 
per cent, it is certain it diminishes this good quality in 
money one-third, But yet this making the money of 
jEingland not one farthiag more than it was, it alters 
not the measures upon which all changeable commo- 
dities increase, or sink their price; and so makes not 
money exchange for less of any commodity, than it 
would without this alteration of its interest. If lessen* 
ing use to four per cent, should at all alter the quantity 
of money, and make it less, it would m?,ke money, as 
it has the nature of a commodity, dearer, i. e. a less 
quantity of money would exchange for a greater quan* 
tity of another commodity, than it would before. This 
perhaps will appear a little plainer by these foUowii^g 
particulars: 

1. That the intrinsic, natural worth of any thing, 
consists in its fitness to supply the necessities, or serve 
the conveniencies of human life; and the more neces- 
sary it is to our being, or the jnore it contributes to our 
well-being, the greater is its worth. But yet, 

2. That there is no such intrinsic, natural settled value 
in any thing, as to make any assigned quantity of it con- 
stantly worth any assigned quantity ofanothqr. 

3. The 
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3. The marketable valu6 of any assigned quantities of 
Iwo, or more commodities, are {pro hie et nunc) equal, 
when they will exchange one for another. As, sup- 
posing one bushel of wheat, two bushels of barley, thirty 
pounds of lead, and one ounce of silver, will now in 
the market be taken one for another, they are then of 
equal worth: and, our coin being that which English- 
men reckon by, an Englishman would say, that now 
one bushel of wheat, two bushels of barley, thirty 
pounds of lead, and one ounce of silver, were equally 
worth five shillings. 

4. The change of this marketable value of any com- 
modity, in respect of another commodity, or in respect 
of a standing, common measure, is not the altering of 
any intrinsic value, or quality, in the commodity; (for 
musty and smutty com will sell dearer at one time, than 
the clean and ^weet at another) but the alteration of some 
proportion, which that commodity bears to something 
else. 

5. This proportion in all commodities, whereof mo- 
ney is one, is the proportion of their quantity to the 
vent The vent is nothing else but the passing of com- 
modities from one owner to another, in exchange: and 
is then called quicker, when a greater quantity of any 
species of commodity is taken off from the owners of it; 
in an equal space of time. 

6. This vent is regulg^ted, i- e. made quicker or 
slower, as greater or less quantities of any saleable com- 
modity are removed out of the way and course of trade; 

. separated from publick commerce; and na longer lie 
within the reach of exchange. For, though any com- 
modity thould shift hands ever so fast, and be exchanged 
fiom one man to another; yet, if they were not thereby 
exempted from trade and sale, and did not cease to be 
any longer traffic, this would not at all make, or quicken 
their vent. But this, seldom or never happening, makes 
very little or no alteration. 

7. Things are removed out of the market, or hands 
4of commerce, and so their vent altered three ways : 
J. By consumption, when the commodity in its use is 
destroyed, as, meat, drink, and cloaths, &c. all that 

is 
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is so con&iimed is quite gone out of the trade of the 
world. 2. By exportation ; and all that is so carried 
away, is gone out of the trade of England, and con - 
cerns Englishmen no more ia the price of their cboij- 
Baodities among themselves for their own nse^ than if it 
were out of the world.. 3. By buying and laying up fbr 
a naan's private use. For what is by any of these ways 
shut out of the market, and no longer moveable, by 
the band of commerce, makes no longer any part of 
KDerchantable ware, and so, in respect of trade, and the 
quantity of any commodity, is not more considerable 
than if it were not in being. AU these three termi- 
nating at last in consumption of all commodities, (ex> 
cepting only jewels and plate, and SMne few ocheirs^ 
which wear out but insensibly) may properly eniougli 
pass under that name. Engrossing too has some mflu- 
cnce on the present vent: but this inclosing some con- 
siderable part of any commodity, (for if the engrossing 
be of all the commodity, and it be of general use, the 
price is at the will of the engrosser) out of the free com- 
mon of trade, only for some time, and afterwards re^ 
tiiniing again to sale, makes not usually acx sensible and 
g:ener2dam ateeraldon in the vent, as tl»c others do: but 
yet iikfluences the price, and the vent moire, according 
a* it extends itself to a larger portion of the commodity, 
and hoards it up longer. . 

a. Most other portable comraoditiesr , (excepting 
jewels,, plate,. &c.) decaying quickly in their use, but 
money being less consumed^ or increased, i. e. by slower 
Agrees removed from, or brought into the free com- 
merce of any country, than the greatest part of other 
meschandize; and so the proportion between its quan^- 
tity amd vcnt^ altering slower than in most other conir 
modities; it is commonly looked on as a standing mea- 
sure, to judge of the value of all things, especially 
beings adapted to it by its weight and denomination in 
coinage* 

S. Monjcy, whilst the same quantity of it is passing 
up and d£xwn the kingdom in trade, is really a standing 
measttceof the falling and rising value of other things, 
lA reference to one another : and the alteration of price 
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u truly in them only. But if you increase, or lessen, 
the quantity of money, current in traffic, in any place; 
th«a the alteratipn of value is in the money : and, if 
at the same dine wheat keep its proportion of vent to 
quanttiy, money, to speak truly, alters its worth, and 
wheat does not, though it sell for a greater, otr less 
price, than it dW before. For money, being locked 
upon as the standing measure of other commodities, 
men consider and speak of it still, as if it were a stand- 
ing measure, though when it has varied its quantity, it 
is^ain it is not 

10. But the value or price of all commodities^ 
a^iongst which money passing, in trade is truly one, 
consisting in proportion, you alter this, as you do all 
other proportions, whether you increase one, or lessen 
the other. 

11. In all other commodities, the owners, when thqr 
design them for traffic, endeavour, as much as they 
can, to have them vented and gone, i. e. removed out 
of the reach of commerce, by consumption, exporta- 
tion, or laying up : but money never lying upon pecn 
pic's hands, or wanting vent, (for any one may part 
with it in exchange, when he pleases;) tixe provident 
public and private care is to keep it from venting, xar 
<x>nsuming, L e. from exportation, which is its proper 
consumption ; and from hoarding up by others, which 
is a sort of engrossing. Hence it is that other commo- 
dities have sometimes a quicker, sometimes a slower 
vent: for nobody lays out his money in them, but ac- 
cording to the use he has of them, and that has bounds. 
But every body being ready to receive money withont 
bounds, and keep it by him, because it answers ali 
things : therefore the vent of money is always sufficient, 
or more than enough. This being so, its quantity alone 
is enough to regulate and determine its value, without 
considering any proportion between its quantity and vent; 
as in other commodities. 

ISL Therefore the lessening of use, not bringing one 
penny of money more into the trade, or exchange of 
any country, but rather drawing it away from trade, and 
so making it less, does not at all sink its value, and 
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make it buy less of any commodity, but rather 
more. 

13. That which raises the natural interest of money, 
is the same that raises the rent of land, %.£. its aptness 
to bring in yearly to him that manages it a greater over* 
plus of income above his rent, as a reward to his la- 
bour. That which causes this in land, is the greater 
quantity of its product, in proportion to the same vent 
to that particular fruit, or the same quantity of product, 
in proportion to a greater vent of that single commo- 
dity; but that which causes increase of profit to the 
borrower of money, is the less quantity of money, in 
proportioii to trade, or to the vent of all commodities, 
taken together, and vice versa. • 

14. The natural value of money, as it is apt to yield 
«uch a yearly income by interest, depends on the whole 
quantity of the then passing money of the kingdom, in 
proportion to the whole trade of the kingdom, i. e. the 
general vent of all the commodities. , But the natural 
value of money, in exchanging for any one commodity, 
is the quantity of the trading money of the kingdom, 
designed for that commodity, in proportion to that sin- 
gle commodity and its vent. For though any single 
man's necessity and want, either of money, or any spe- 
cies of commodity, being known, may make him pay^ 
dearer for money, or that commodity, yet this is but a 
particular case, that does not at the same time, alter this 
constant and general rule. 

15. That supposing wheat a standing measure, that 
is> that there is constantly the same quantity of it, in 
proportion to its vent, we shall find money to run the 
same variety of changes in its value, as all other com- 
modities do. Now that wheat in England does come 
nearest to a standing measure, is evident by comparing 
wheat with other commodities, money, and the yearly 
income of land, in Henry the Seventh's time, and 
now; for, supposing that primo Hen. VII. N. let lOft 
acresof land to A.- for 6d. per annum per acre, rack- 
rent, and to B. another 100 acres of land, of the same 
soil and yearly worth with the. former, for a bushel of 
wheat per acre, rack-rent^ (a bushel of wheat about that 
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liTne being probably sold for about 6d.) it was then an 
equal rent If, therefore, these leases were for years 
yet to come, it is certain that he that paid but 6d. per 
acre, would pay now 50s, per annum, and he that paid 
a bushel of wheat per acre, would now pay about 25L 
per annum, which would be near about the yearly value 
of the land, were it to be let now. The reason \dicrt- 
of is this, that there being ten times as much silver 
now in the world (the discovery of the West-Indies 
haying made the plenty) as there was then, it is nine- 
tenths less worth now, than it wajs at that time; that is, 
it will exchange for nine-tenths less of any commodity- 
now, which bears the same proportion to its vent, as it 
did 200 years since, which, of all other commodities, 
wheat is likeliest to do ; for in England, zxid this part 
of the world, wlieat being the constant and most ge- 
neral food, not altering with the fashion, not growing 
by chjmce; but as the farmers sow more, or less of it, 
which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can be 
^guessed, to the consumption, abstracting the overplus 
of the precedent year, in their provision for the next, 
and vice versa; it must needs fall out, that it keeps the 
nearest proportion to its consumption, (which is more 
studied and designed in this, than other commodities) 
of any thing, if you take it for s^ven or twenty years 
together: though perhaps the plenty, or scarcity of one 
year, caused by the accidents of the season, may very 
imich: vary it from the immediately precedent, or foir 
lowing. Wheat, therefore, in this part of the world, 
(and that grain, which is the constant general food of 
any other country) is the fittest measure to judge of the 
altered value of things, in any long tract of time: an^ 
therefore, wheat here, rice in Turkey, &c, is the fittest 
thing to reserve a rent in, which is designed to be con- 
stantly the same for all future ages. But money is the 
best measure of the altered value of things in a few 
years: because its vent is the same, and its quantity 
alters slowly. But wheat, or any other grain, cannot 
«erve instead of money, because of its bulkiness, and 
too quick change of its quantity : for had I a bond^ to 
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|»y me 100 bushds of wheat n€xt year, it might be a 
fourth part loss, or gain to me; too great an inequality 
and uncertainty to be ventured in trade: besides the 
different goodness of several parcels of wheat in the 
same year. 

16. That, supposing atay island separate from the 
commerce of the rest of mankind; if gold and silver, 
or M'hatever else, (so it be lasting) be their money, if 
they have but a certain quantity of it, and can give no 
more, that will be a steady, standing measure of the va- 
lue of all other things. 

17. That, if in any country they use for money any 
lasting material, whereof there is not any more to begot, 
and so cannot be increased, or behig of no other use, the 
rest of thS^ world docs not value it, and so it is not like 
to be diminished, this also would be a steady, standing 
measure of the value of other commodities. 

18. That, in a country, where they had such a stand- 
ing measure, any quantity of that money (if it were but 
so much, that every body might have some) would serve 
to drive any proportion of trade, whether more or less ; 
there being counters enough to reckon by, and the 
value of the pieces being still sucfficient, as constantly 
increasing with the plenty of the commodity. But these 
three last being built on suppositions,, that are not like 
to be found in the practice of mankind, since navigation 
and commerce have brought all parts acquainted with 
one another, and introduced the use of gold and silver 
money, into all trading parts of the world; they serve 
nithcr to give us some light into the nature of moiiey, 
than to teach here a new measure of traffic. Though it 
be certain, that that part of the world, whieh bred most 
of our gold and silver, used least of it in exchange, and 
used it not for money at alL 

19. That therefore, in any country, that hath com- 
merce with th6 rest of the world, it is almost impossi- 
ble ndw to be without the use of silver coin ; and hav- 
ing money of that, and accounts kept in such money, 
it IS impossible to have any standing, unalterable meas- 
sure of the value of things : for whilst the mines sup- 
ply 
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use, the quantity of it will daily grow greater, \u #f- 
^jpted; ot*pther Q9ji»iv^Hiei^, wAiU v»iuirTef», 

SB. That in a wupJry, that h^tk^ipfQ cgnmtff^with 

tht retJit of this v^Wd, gad iii3e» rnpney, |»a4^ of ^ 

iuim^ no^eriafe yith tbueir i^teigfabwris wy i^wtHy il^ 

that money wUl not #enr/e tq .diiyc Any %}»nttty pftnijf^ ; 

{)ut thjer/e rfu^t J^ 9. cenUin prppQrtyM) hei^f^cn tk^\T 

ffH^ney Aiv} l^a/k. The teuon vfhmre»f k thif^ htf9»9^ 

tp k«ep y^r tni4e gQing vkhoul; Iqsi» yojur c^pooi^- 

lies a^f^ongst yimx must keep %n ej^l, knt itt 1^^ nfinr 

the price of tfo/e ^ai».e specks ojt aoint;Bo<;|ftic8 in tfoe 

lieighboMriqg cQUBtries; whi/ch they cf^iifipt, dpr tf yojftr 

money be far le9$ than in other pokuoit^iei : fgr ij^ eitfe^ir 

your cotfunoditki^ snuat be 6oid v/sry /c:h»p, or .9. grc^t 

jMtrl: of yDyr trade puuict Mand ^\ th<m iM^t beij^jg i»<^ 

toey enough in the Qountry to pay 6>r th^m (in tl^eir 

ehiftiijig ^ h^nd^) At that high price, Fliich ^ plenty, 

and consequently low v^lue of inoney» ii^akc^ th^w ftt 

in wotl^cr <?onnitry ;. fojr the v^lue pf niQney, in general, 

if the qns^tity .or oH the meoBtey in th/? jv^d, in pro- 

poittion to iU tU^ trade: but tliip val^e pf mQney in ftMy 

^Qoe iconniary, id the pneaent qu^tity of the ,eurrient npyQ- ^ 

ney in that country, in pnQ(>€rtii9P tO *be p/^^t tradf. 

fiu^ppo^ing then, that we had n>W in &»^anfl but half 

^» much n^tf^u^y ai^ we had ^^Nm yMjSiv» 4^$^, w4 yet j}a4 

isjtill a$inuch yeai^ly product 4>f comwodiitiiB*, as wAuy 

haxidj^ to WQi^ theni, and as nrn^y Uokei^ tQ /di^era^ 

thwj, AS befiw:e; And tii»t t^ ^e$t qf the wwW we $.rade 

.!9^ith bad as nui^b mou^y as they hsui keiore, (fof it is 

jBfcely ^ey ^houid have more by wr nioi^ty 4»Te(i 

AeaongH <theni) it is certain that eiti^f hAlf ftur 1 e^^its 

^Quld not be paid, half our iCOQioi^xiliitie^ not yetted, 

aaid haif our labourers w>t ^nipipy^ed, and »q ha^f the 

Itrade he cleariy ilost ; or d*e, thM every one of tbe»e 

inusj; ceoeivi^ hut liatf the niouey tor tbejo* comwodi^eii 

And kbour they did befd^e, and hut ibglf 4Q OMlch .»$oiir 

iieig^bouns 4o ireceiiye, for the same biboua^ An4 %i 

4Bame nBtursi pco4uot at .the isiame tin]te. Suc^ a st9rt;ie 

of pov!6rty A3 *bis, though it will ^haJke no #4;Ai;city 

pf onr rm^y^e commoditi^ «niongikt ^s, y^:J^*wj;U bMW 

Vol, y. E I- It 
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50 Consideratioris of the lowering of Interest , 

• 1. It wiU make our native commodities vttit very- 
cheap. . . 

2. It will make all foreign commodities very dear, 
^ both which Mill make us poor; for the merchant mak- 
ing silver and gold his measure, and considering what 
-the foreign commodity costs him, (i. e. how many 
;6unces of silver) in the country where money is more 
plenty, i.e^ cheaper; and considering too, how many 

•-ounces of silver it will yield him in another country, 
Will not part with it here, but for the same quantity of 
silver, or as much as that silver will buy here of oiii- 
commodity, which will be a great deal more than in 
^another place; so that, in all our exchange of native 

* for foreign commodities, we shall pay double the value 
that any other country does, where money is in greater 

' plenty. This indeed will make a dearness, and in time' 
a scarcity of foreign commodities; which is not the worst 
inconveniency that it brings npon us, supposing them 
not absolutely necessary. But, 

3. It endangers the drawing away our people, bOlh 
handicrafts, mariners, and soldiers, who are apt to go 
where their pay is best, which will always be where 
there is greatest plenty of money, and in time of 
war must needs bring great distress. 

21. Upon this measure too it is, that the variation of 
exchange of money between several countries does some- 
what depend ; tor it is certain that one ounce of silver 
is always of equal value to another ounce of silver, con- 
sidered in its intrinsic worth, or in reference to the uni- 
versal trade of the world: but it is iiot of the same 
value at the same time in several . parts of the world, 
but is of the most worth in that country where there 
is the least money in proportion to its trade : and there- 
fore men may afford to give twenty ounces of silver in 
one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen ounces of 
silver iq another. But this is not all : to this then, (to 
find out the alteration of the exchange) the over-balance 
of the trade ^lust be taken jnto consideration. These 
two together regulate the exchange, iri all the com- 
merce of the world, and in both the higher rat^ of ex- 
change depends upon one and the same thing, viz. the 
greater plenty of money in one country than in the other ; 

. . ' only 
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only with this difference, thut where the over-balanc^ 
of trade raises the exchange above the par, there it is 
the plenty of money which private merchants have 
in one country, which they desire to remove in another: 
but where the riches of the country raise the exchange 
above the par, there it is the plenty of the money 
in the whole country. In one, the merchant \\^ moie 
money (or debts, which is all one) in ai foreigjn coun- 
try, than his trade -there will employ, and so is wil? 
ling to allow upon exchange to him abroad, that shall 
pay him ready money at home, 1, 2, 3, &c. percent, 
more or less, proportionably as his, or his country- 
man's plenty of ready money abroad, the danger. of 
leaving it there, or the difficulty of bringing it home 
in specie, and his present need of money at home, is 
greater or less: in the other, the whole country has 
more, money, than can well be employed in tlie trade 
therepf, or at least the, proportions of the money to the 
tra^e is greater than in. the neighbouring country, where 
the exchange is below the par. 

For, suppqsmg the balance of itradq to be equal be- 
tween England and Holland, butth^t there is in Holi- 
land a greater plenty of money than in England, (which 
will appear by the. Ipwness of the natural use' in HoL* 
land, and the height of the natural use in England, and 
also by the dearness of food and labour in. general iii 
Holland, and the cheapness of it in England.) If N. has 
.10,0001. .in Holland, which the greater advantage he 
could make of it in England, either by use or pur- 
chase, tempts him to transfer into England, }t is pro- 
hable he will give as much to a merchant in England, 
to pay him 10,0001 in England, as the insurance at 
that time between Holland and England is worth. If 
this happens to be in a country, where the exportation 
of bullion is prohibi^ted, he must pay the more, because 
his venture, if he carry it in specie, will be greater; 
and upon this ground, perhaps, the prohibiting ^the ex- 
portation of money out of England, under penalties, 
may be of some use, by making the rate of the exchange 
greater to those countries, which import upon us more 
than th^y, e^cpprt in commodities;. and so ;etain some 
_ . E 2 part 
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52 CamideratwAs of the kfwermg of Interest^ 

jpaft of the ittdhey, which their* over-balance of trade 
^oiild carry away from us, though, after all, if we are 
orerrbalanced in^ trade, it hiust go. 

But, since the Holland merchant cannot receive N/d 
10,0001. in nioney in Holland, and pay him 10^ 0001. in 
England, unless his over-balance of trade make Eng- 
lishmen indebted to him 10,0001. in money, which be 
is not iike to take in commodities, I think the over* 
balance of trade is that, which chiefly raises the ex* 
bhange in atiy country, and that plenty of money ilk 
any country does it onfy for so much of the money as it 
transferred, either to be let out to use, or to be spent 
there; and though lending to foreigners Upon use doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between those coun- 
tries, yet it does alter the exchange between those coun- 
tries, for so much as is lent upon use, by hot calling away 
the money that should follow the over-balance of tnAt^ 
but letting it rest there, as if it were accounted foi* ; all 
one as if the balance of trade wei^e for bo much altered. 
But this being not much, in comparison of the general 
traffic betweeti two nations, or at kaist Varying slower, 
the m^ohant too regulating the exchange, and not th* 
usurer. I suppose it is the present balan<^e of trade, on 
which the exchange immediately and chfeflv depends, 
Unless some accident shall inake a great deal of mowey 
be remitted ^t the same time from one place to another, 
which will for that time raise the exdiange ^W one as an 
over-balance of trade; and Jndeed, ><^hen examined, is 
generally very little different from it. 

To be able to estimate the par, with the rise and faH 
of the exchange, it is necessary to know the intrinsic 
value, i. e. how much silver is in the coins of the two 
countries, by which you reckon and charge the bill df 
exchange. 

Sir, if I have been led a little tofo far from one -thing 
to another, in the consideration of money, I beg yow 
pardon, hoping tfmt these particulars w4H affbrd sonie 
light to our present subject. • 

To return to the price of land. It is evidept by whaJt 
^has been above-said, that the years purchase of land do* 
not increase with the fell of interest; and the abating 

of 
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ofthfttgoad qufUity in mpuey, of.yifeliiing yevly six 
per (XHt tQ fouri does pQt preaently 30 ^iok its value, itt 
r^pect of I^d, tb^t oae-third niore is required in ex^ 
change ; f^Uing (^ interest from six to four, will not 
raise tend frooi twenty to thirty years purchase; the 
rising an4 falliug of t1|e price of land, as of other things^ 
depends much 09 the quantity of tend set to isale, com? 
pared with the quantity pf paooey de^igni^ for that trafr 
fie, or, which auiouirts to ]the s^me thing, upoft the 
number of buyers and sellers; ifor where there are many 
setters and few purchasers^ though interest be lieskseniedy 
tead will be cheap, as I huve already shpwed. At least 
tbi^jm^rtjain, that making a law to redufie interest, wili 
Qot rmt the prlpe 4^ land ; it will Ojojiy, by driving it 
more iftto thie backer's ha^ds, l€^ve the countoy bwer 
of mooiey ; whereby, if the pwje of tentd ?toout Lojar 
don shpi^ be aocidentally mmd^ tjbat of remoter cx)un- 
tries W9al4 thereby hav^ fewer pur(chA9cr$, and at low9 
rates. 

This being so, that the Igw Jiaite of land depends 
mudh i>n the great number of Sieilers in ^opcnrtion to 
purohasei-s, the nex^ thiing to be enqiwed Mi^tQ is, whajt 
nudges plenty of sellers? And to tlmt the ansij^rer is ob- 
viaus, geinejai iU husbandry, and the consequence of 
it^ debts. If a n^lect of government and religiqn, itt 
^ample^ and depraved educatiqn, have introduced de- 
bauchery, and art, oric^xance, has made it fashionable 
i^r loen to liye beyond their estates, debts will increase 
and multiply, and draw with them a necessity on men, 
^t of encumbering, ai^d then selling their estates. This 
is generally tjhe cause why ipen part with their land : 
and I think there is scarc^e Qne;iu an hundred that lihinkd 
of iselling his patrimony, till pvortgages have pretty 
wdl^at bto the freehold; and the weight of growing 
dj^ts:fprce a man, whether he will or no, out pf his 
possessions. Wihen almost is .there /ever a dear a^:^ un- 
eneuml>ered estate set to^ale ? Jtiss^klom a dirivingman 
turns his land into money, to inake the greater advantage : 
the exiBLm|)les of it. are so rare, that they are scarce of any 
Ok»sideratioa in the .number of sellers, 

E 3 Thif 
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This, I think, may be the reason, why In queen Eliza:- 
beth's days (when sobriety, frugality, and industiy, 
brought in daily increase to the growing wealth of the 
kingdom) land kept up its price, and sold for more 
years purchase than corresponded to the interest of mo- 
ney, then busily employed in a thriving trade, which 
made the natural interest much higher than it is now, as 
well as the parliament then set it higher by lawv 

On the contraiy side, what makes scarcity of pur- 
chasers? 

1. The same reason, ill husbandry. When the trades- 
man lives up to the height of his income, and the vanity 
of expences either drains the merchant's coffers, or keeps 
them from overflowing, he seldotn thinks of purchasing* 
Buying of land is the result of a full* and satiated gain : 
and men in trade seldom think of laying out their mo- 
ney upon land, till their profit has brought them in more 
than their trade can well employ ; and their idle bags, 
cumbering their counting-houses, put them upon emp- 
tying them on a purchase. 

2. Another thing that makes a scarcity of buyers of 
land, are doubtful and ill titles: where these are frequent 
and fatal, one can no more expect that men, who have 
money, should be forward to purchase, than ships, richly 
laden, to venture themselves amongst rocks and quick-^ 
sands. It is no wonder such seas should not be much fre- 
quented, where the examples and remains of daily wrecks 
show the tolly and hazard of the venture, in the number 
of those who have miscarried. 

3. A general decay of trade discourages men fibnf> 
purchasing: for this threatens an universsil poverty, 
which is sure to fall fjrst and heaviest upon land. The 
merchant who furnishes the improvident landholder, 
will not fail to have money -for his wares with gain, 
whether the kingdom get by his trade, or no, and be 
will keep his money rather employed in trade, which 
brings him in profit, (for the merchant may get by a 
trade that makes the kingdom poor) thin lay it out in 
land, whose rent he sees sinking, and foresees, by the 
course of trade, is likely to continue to do so. When 
H nation is running to decay and ruin, the merchant and 
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monied man, do what you can, will l>e sure to starve 
last : observe it where you will, the decays that come 
upon, and bring to ruin any country, do constantly first 
fall upon the land : and though the country gentleman, 
(who usually securely relies upon so much a year as 
. was given in at his marriage settlement, and thinks his 
land an unmoveable fund for such an income) be not 
very forward to think so; yet this nevertheless is aa 
undoubted • truth, that he is more concerned in trade, 
and ought to take a greater care, that it be well ma- 
naged, and preserved, than even the merchant himself. 
For he will certainly find, when a decay of trade has 
carried away one part of our money out of the kingdom, 
and the other is kept fn the merchant and tradesman's 
hands, that no laws he can make, nor any little arts of 
shifting property amongst ourselve?, will bring it back to 
him again : but his rents will fall, arid his income every 
day lessen, till general industry and frugality, joined to a 
well-ordered trade, shall restore to the kingdom the riches 
and wealth it had foimerly. 

This by the way, if well considered, might let us see,, 
that taxes, however contrived, and out of whose hands 
soever immediately taken, do, in a country, where 
their great fund is in land, for the most part terminate 
upon land. Whatsoever- the people is chiefly main- 
tained by, that the government supports itself on: nay, 
perhaps it will be found, that those taxes Which seem' 
least to affect land, will most surely of all other fall 
the rents. This would deserve to be well considered, 
in the raising of taxes, lest the neglect of it tring upon* 
the country gentleman an evil, which he will be sure 
quickly to feel, but not be able very quickly to remedy.; 
For rents once fallen are not easily raised again. -A tax: 
laid upon land seems hard to the landholder, because 
it is so much money going visibly out of his pocket:? 
and therefore, as an ease to himself, the landl^older is, 
always forward to lay it upon commodities, Bst, if he 
will thoroughly consider it, and examine; the effects,; 
he will find he.buys this seeming ease at a. very dear 
rate: and,, though he pays not this tax immediately. out 
of his own purse, yet his purse Avill find it by. a greater 
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want df hfoney ^kr^i at the end 6f th6[ year, thitk thM 
comei to^ with thi^ i^sening of hii^ rents to boot: 
Whkh ill t settled and Itsting crril, that will §tltk u{H]itt 
him beyond the present paytnettt. 

To make this clear, let us suppose in the present sttttfe 
of affltirs in England, that the rents 6f fertgland at» 
twelve millions, and that the chatgij and necfesltiels of* 
the government requitfe a supply of three nullli^ns fttttli 
th^ parliament, which is laid on Iknd. Hfre is 0n6 
fourth part of his yearly inck>me goes itfim^lMely cmt 
of the landlord's and landholder's pocket This i« 4 
burden veiy apt to be felt Thfe country gCttttetnAtt, 
who actuallly pays the money out of his pocket, bt flhd^ 
it deducted out of his rent at quarter-day fbf ^xes^ se^ 
and very sensibly observes what goes thus Out of Ws 
estate. But though this be a quarter of hid y^^rly iii- 
come^ and, out df an estate ik four hundred pounds 
a yc!ar, the pubUc tax now dpefaly takes away one hun- 
dred ; yit this influences not at all the y^drly ttist of 
the land, which the rack-renter, or utlder-teniHtj pays J 
it being the same thinj^ bo him, whether he p^yis ill hia 
vtot-to the king, or his laddlord) Or half, or a ^iidrtet, 
er nbne at all to the king; the ea^e is fiU one to hithf 
wfa^t hand receives hisreht^ ik^hen dhet so trade ffour1shes> 
and his dc^modttids go off well^ he Will be ablii to piy 
hb rent oil This lessens not any more the vahtt^ Of his 
fiirmi th^d an h%h er d Idw chief rent ddeil', paM out 
df it to the lord of the fee: the tenant's bargaifi Md 
pfofit arc the same, whether the land be chArged, <tf lidk 
^bxigp^ with an annuity payable to anbthef thAfii W(S 
afee this in collie leases, where though the dotllege t6- 
naht pays for it io the college some years fi\6 tim^ iA 
muth as hii doe^ others, upoh th^ varying rate of cofh; 
^ yet the Vxnd^r-tenant feds not thfe alteratibt^ in the teastj 
lior finds a iieason to have his rent ab^t^, becausie a 
l^reatU^ p4it of it is diverted from his landlord. All this 
IS buichailgingtfib hand that recfeit^ the i^ent, Virithotffc, 
any mUfittict at all upon th6 yearly value of the estate r 
which will not be let for one penny n^om, e* lefes, t^» 
the renter, liowevrr, or amongst whomsoet*, the r#ftt 
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he pkp be dividedi ¥nm hetiM it U evidrnt^ thftt tMci 
Bid dti la^d d<> hot hi th« leiiit itiikke fmdtt fklL 

Bttt ritippci(^ td «h}ft Off the bttrdto Av»A the laiid^ 

* siMnS ^(ftintiy getkt]€rhM fefhould tbink fit tn rake these 
tbfite ttiHiotis Up^fk dOfnttKiiditiesy to let the latid m 
free. Flm, it ii t^ b« coitsidefedi That since the tnitH 
lie waiitft I'fquii^ f hr^e inillioni^ (fdr that we supposed 
fbr gf^ttttiefit's slikej li^ if be jthree tniUions, or oqe 
lirilli^ft, thati§ Idi dii6;) atid «o mtidh must go into 
«he king's iibfkH, of elsd th6 ii^ce«^itie$ of the govern^ 
ilient will tiOt be j^tippiied: thlit for f^ising the^ fhred 
niiUimfg dtt c6tlliiioditi@i, a^ bringil^g so liiuch ititd 
the »€l^ii6r^ thtire lAilst go 4 giTttt deal more than 
tbr^e i^illiond otit of th« stibjeets pocketk For a tax 
of that nature Cannot be letied by Officers, to watch 
every Uitle rivulet of trade^ without a great ebarge, espe* 
cSffllly at fiUfit triiL Sut Sufyposidg no ifiore charges in 
tkmfig itf than of a land^tax^ and that there are o^ly 
thi«e Miliidfii m be paid^ it is evidetit thai^ to do tUsy 
Out 6f commodSties, ^ifey n)Us^ to the ootiMtner^ be 
raised a quafter in theil* price; Mthateveff thing, to 
hitti that UMi i^ iTiust be a quarter dear^. Let ua see 
nour who, ai lo^g^riifi, i&Ust p&y this quarter, and where 
it win Bght It i^ plain, the ttierchSAkt and broker nd^ 
thet^ll, bdrc^ji> for, tfhe pa^ a quarter more for 
conififi^itles thati he did, he Will sell thefA at a price 
pfoptwtiotiably raised. The p^or labourer and handi* 
(S%ftstai« cannot: for ht^just liv^'irom hand to mouth 
alr^dy^ and all his food, clothiing alid utensils^ costing 
a quiitter inore tha& they did before, either bis .wages 
must yfiie with the priee of things, to make him livej 
Or dse, dot b€»ng able to maintain himself add fomiiy 
by hid labour^ he comers to th^ parish; and tki^ the 
lind beai^ the burthen a heaSier \^y. If the labourer's 
W«ge& bfe fkii&A in pix>j*>rtion to the ificreased rates of 
things the farmed w1«) p^ys a quarter more for w^iges^ 
^ Well as hll oth^t thiitgf^, wbilsthe sells h^^om and 
wi*)l> Bfth»r at the same rate, or lower^ lat tl>e market 
(^me6 th^ tax lai^ upon it makes peopfe less for^vai^i 
m buy) must either have his rent awited, or else break 
9M fui^ awny iu his latidtord's Athv. and so the yearly 
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value of the land is brought down. And who then pays' 
the tax at the year's end, but the landlord? when the 
tenant, not able to raise his rent by his commodities, 
cither runs away in his landlord's debt, or cannpt be 
continued in the farm, without abatement of rent: for, 
when the yearly charge in his faj ni is greater by the in- 
crease of the lai)ourer's .wages, and yet his product sells 
cheapeB by reason of the tax laid on his commodities ; 
how will the farmer be able to make up his rent at, 
quarter-day? For this may be worth our notice, that 
any tax laid on foreign commodities in England, raises. 
its price,, iind makes the importer get more tor his^^om- 
modity : but, on the contraiy, a tax laid on your native 
product, and home-made commodities, lessens their price, 
and makes them yield less to the;first seller. 

The reason whereof is plain. For. the mfe^chajat im- 
porting no commodity, but what the necessity, or 
^shionable wantonness, of. your people gives him vent 
for, will not, only proportion his gain tq the cost and 
risque, which he ha? been at before landing; bat will 
expect profit of his money, paid here, fqr any tax laid 
on it; and take advantage from thence tp raise his price; 
above what his tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, 
he will trade no more in that commodity. For it being 
not the product of his farm, he is not tied to bring it 
to market, if he finds his price not answer his expec- 
tation, there, but turns himself to other wares, which: 
he finds your markets to take off better. A merchant 
will never continue tp trade in wares, which the change 
of fashion, or humour amongst your people has made 
less vendible, though he may be sometimes caught by 
a sudden alteration. But that seldom happens in the 
course of trade, so as to influence the great bulk of it. 
For things of necessity must still be had, and things of 
fashion will be had, as long as men ha^ve money, or. 
credit, whatever rates they cost, and the rather because/ 
they are dear. For, it being vanity, not use, that makes 
the expensive fashion of your people, the emulation is, 
who shall have the finest, that is, the diearest things, 
not the most convenient, or useful. .How many things 
do we value, or. buy, because they come at dear rates 
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JTom Japan andChina^ which if they were our own ma- 
nufacture, or product, commou to be had, and for a. 
Kttle money, would be contemned and neglected? Have 
not several of our own commodities, offered to sale at 
reasonable rates, been despised, and the very same, 
eagerly bought and braggied ofl^ when sold for French, at 
a double price? You must pot think, therefore, that the 
raising their price will lessen the vent of fashionable, 
foreign commodities amongst you, as long as men have 
any Mray to purchase them, but rather increase it French 
wine is become a modish drink amongst us, and a man 
is ashamed to entertain his friend, or almost to dine 
himself without it. The price is in the memory of man 
raised from 6d. to <2s. and do^s this hinder the drinking 
of it? No, the quite contrary: a man's way. of living; 
is commended, because he will give any rate for it: and 
a man will give any rate rather than pa^ss for a poor 
wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon, that is not able, 
or knows not how to live well, nor use. his friends 
civilly. Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches, and therefore the high price of 
what serves to that, rather increases^ than lessens its vpnt 
The contest and glor^ is in the expence, not the use- 
fulness of it; and people are then thought and said to 
live well, when tiiey can make a show of rare and 
foreign things, and such as their neighbours cannot go 
to the price of. 

Thus we see how foreign commodities fall not in their 
price, by taxes laid on them, because the merchant i§ 
not necessitated to bring to your market any but fashion- 
able commodities, and those gooff the better for their 
high rate. JBut, on the contrary, your landholder being, 
forced to bring his commodities to market, such a^ his. 
land and industiy aflPord^him, common and known 
things; he must sell them there at such price as he can, 
get This the buyer knows; and these hOme-bred 
commodities being seldom tlie favourites of your peo- 
ple, or any farther acceptable, than as great cpnveni- 
ency recommends them to the vulgar, or downright 
necessity to all; as soon as a tax is laid on them, every, 
one makes as sparing an use of them as he can, that he 
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jtmy save his money for other necessHiy or creditable 
ekpences. Thus the price, which .our native commo* 
dities yield/ the first seller^ is mightily abated, and so 
the yearly value of the laud, imich produces them, 
lessened too. 

li^ therefore, the laying of taxes upon commodities 
doea, as it is evident, z^ct the land that is out at a 
rack-rent) it ispfaun it does equally affe^ all the other 
land in England too^ and the gentry will, but the worst 
way^ increase their own charges, that is, by lessening 
the yearly value of their estates^ if they hope to ease 
tlietr land^ by charging commodities. It is m vain, in 
a countiy whose great fund is land, to hope to lay the 
]ttiblic charge of the ^«emmeiit on any thing eke; 
tiiere at last it will terminate. The merchant (do wbat 
yon can) will not bear it, the labourer cmnot, and there- 
ibre the laudhokfer must : and whether he wem best to do 
it, by laying it directly where it will at last settle^ or by 
letting it come to hhn by thesiuking of iiis vents, which 
whtm they are once ikUen, every^ one knoivs are not 
easily raised again, let^im consider. 

I^^lland is broogbtas aninstsnceof ksringthecfaaige 
of tbe public upon tnde, and it is possibly (enKioepting 
aofti^ &w small free towns) the only place in the wodd 
that could be btouoht to favour tks way. But yet, 
whem examined, will be found to show the quite con- 
trary, and be a clear proof, that lay the taaoes how yioa 
will, land evetr-where, in ixropoition, hears the greater 
sbalfi of the Innrtlmn. The publk dhaige of £e go- 
vern meat, it is aaid, is, in the United I^ovinoes, laid 
Otk ti'aie. I grant it is, the greatest part of it; but is 
the Rand ei^u^wed, or eased 1^ k? By no means; but, 
on tlie contrary, ^so loaded, that in inaaiy ptlaces half, in 
Olheifs ia t}uart^, in;others<one««ig^h of idiie yearly vakie 
docs tibt comeiiKto tlie owner's pocket: and if I have 
rUSt tbeen misinformed, the hmd in some places will not 
pay the taxes : so that avs may say, tibat cthe cliarge of 
the g«mrernment came not upon commodities, till tdie 
land could niit bear it. ^ The burthen uavvBidabkyr set-^ 
ties upon the land first, ami when it bas pressed it so, 
^t it 6m yield no more, trade nuist be ^broug^ in aid, 
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to help to support the gOTerament rather than let all 
%ivk : but the first stress is always upon land, and as fsur 
as that will reach, it is unavoidably carried, lay voiir 
taxes how you will. It is known what a share or tbe 
public chai^ of the* govammetit is supported by ibc 
trade of Amsterdam alone ; as I remmiber that one 
town paj^ thirty-six in the hundred of all the puUip 
lax^ raisttl in the United Provinces. But are the lajads 
Df GueUcriand eased by it? Let any one sot, in that 
country of land more than trade, what they make doyr 
€f their revenues, and whether the country geatk^mea 
tiiere grow rich on their land, whilst the merchiuil^ 
having the taxes laid an his commerce, is impoverished^ 
On the contrary, Guelderland is so low and out of cash, 
that Amstefdam has been fiiin, for many years, to bf 
down &e taxes for them; which is^ in effe^ to pay jtne 
tasces ctf Guelderland too. 

Strufilgle and contrive as you will, lay your taxes a$ 
you pl»^, the traders will shift it off iVom their own 
gain; the merchants ^vill bear the least part Of it, aoul 
grow poor last In Uolhind itseli^ where trsde is so 
loaded, wiho, I pray, grows ridie&t, the laadliokler^ w 
the leader? Whidi of them is ^nched, and waats nu^ 
iiey vuKt? A country m^^ thrill, die country gm- 
tteman grow rich, and hb rente increase (foi* so iit bsfi 
heat here) whilst tbs land is taxed : but I challeoge aay 
am to show me a country, whenein there is any consii- 
aieraJble public charge raised, where the land does not 
most aenstUy feel it, and, in proportion, hear much th^ 
greater ipast nf it 

Wie misst not, therefisve, impute the falliog ^f tke 
»ttts, iDr <]f the fffice of land, to hi^ interest; nor, if 
ill hoshandiy has wasted our riches, hope by such land 
-of larws to nose them to their fonner value. I humbly 
jGonoein^ me shall in vain endeavour it, by the tall of 
interest The number of buyers, nmst be increased, and ' 
•setters leaaeaed, wiasch must be done by other ways, than 
logij^ating xjf interest, or dse tke landed-man will neither 
6ad chapmen fbthis land, sorfor the corn that grows on. 
iit iflt tflne rate hedeshres. 
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But, could an a6l of parliament bring down interest 
to four per cent, and the lowering of thaX immediately 
raise the purchaser's fine from 20 to 25 years purchase; 
•.yet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made 
into a law, because it would be of no advantage to the 
kingdom. For what profit would it be to the nation 
to make a law, that he who sells land^ should instead of 
four have five hundred pounds of the purchaser? Jhis^ 
indeed, a little alters the distribution of themoney we 
have amongst us Englishmen here at home, but neither 
hdps to. continue what we have^ nor brings in more 
from abroad : which, being the only concernment of 
the kingdom, in reference to its. wealth, is apt to be 
.supposed by us \vithout doors to be the only care of a 
parliament. For, it matters' not, so it be here amongst 
;us, whether the money be in Thomas,^ or^ RichaiS's 
hands, provided it be so ordered, that whoever has it 
may be encouraged to let it go into the current of trade, 
»for the imprbvemeiit of the general stock and wealth of 
the nation. , , . 

' As this increase of the fine, in the purchase of lan(^ . 
is not a[h advantage to the kingdom ; so neither is it to 
•the landholder, who is the person, that^. tearing the 
greateft part of the burdens of the kingdom, ought, I 
think, to have the greatest care taken of him, and enjoy 
as many privileges, and as much wealth, as the favour 
of the la<r'can (with regard to the public-weal) confer 
upon him. But pray consider: the raising the price of 
land in sale, by increasing thenumber of ye«rs purchase 
to be paid for it, gives the advantage, not to the land*' 
holder, but to him that ceases to be so. He^ that has 
no longer the land, has the more money : and he, who 
has the land, is the poorer. The true advantage of the 
landholder is, that his com, flesh, and wool, sell bet- 
ter, and yield a greater price; *this, indeed, is a profit 
that benefits the owner of the land, and goes along with 
it ; it is this alone raises the rent, and makes the pos- 
sessor richer: and this can only be done by increasing 
our wealth, and drawing more money into England. 
Which the falling of interest, and thereby (if it could 
effect it) raising the purchase of land, is so far from 
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doing, that it does visibly and directly one way hinder 
our increase of wealth, that is, by hindering foreigners 
to come here, and buy land, and settle amongst us. 
Whereby we have this double loss; first, we lose their 
persons, increase >of 'people being the increase both of 
strength and riches. Secondly, we lose so much money ; 
for, though whatever an Englishman gives to another tor 
land, .though raised to forty years purchase, be not one 
farthing advantage to the kingdom ; yet whatever a fo- 
reigner, who purchases land here, gives for it, is so much 
every farthing clear gain to the nation : for that money 
comes clear in, without carrying out any thing for it, 
and is every farthing of it as perfect gain to the nation, 
as if it dropped down from the clonds. ' 

But farther, if consideration be to be had only of sel- 
lers of land, the lowering of interest to four per cent 
wU not be in their favour, unless by it you can raise land 
to thirty years purchase, which is not at all likely: and 
I think no-body, by falling of interest to four per cent 
hopes to get chapmen for their land' at that rate. What- 
soever they have less, if law can regulate interest, they 
lose of their value of land, money being thus abased. S6 
that the landed-man will scarce find his account neither, - 
by this law when it comes to trial. And at last, I ima- 
gine, this will be the result of all Such attempts, that ex- 
perience will show that the price of things Will nOt be re- 
gulated by laws, though the endeavours after it will be 
^sure to prejudice and inconvenience trade, and put your 
aflfiaiirs out of order. 

If this be 80, that interest cannot be regulated by law, 
or that if it could, yet the reducing of it to four per 
cent, would do more harm than good : what then should 
there (you will say) be no law at all to regulate interest? 
I say not so. For, ' ' 

1 . It is necessary that there should be a stated rate 
of interest, and in debts and forbearances, where con- 
tract has not settled it between the parties, the law 
might give a rule, and courts of judicature might know 
what damages to allow. This may, aiid therefore should, 
be regulated. 
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% That in th« fw^ient ^vimt of rmmiiig mb^ whkh 
now takes ite co^rs^ alnapst 4ii to I//n4§n^ aq^ is en- 
grossed by » veiy few bandit inlpQpnp»fH»o.B, young mep;, 
Itod those ip want, fnigh^ pp^ too easily he e^psised ^ 
extortion and oppression; i^nd the dexjt^fpjjs ag^ com- 
bining moQey-jobbers poj have too gre^t ap^ i#nbpup4«l 
« power, to prey upon tli<?.ignorw§e mA 8«?««(y <^ 
bcurrowers. Tb^re would not be mv^Qh 4§^ger §f thw, if 
money wer$ more eqi^ally distribiite4 intp the si^Vfer^ 
quarters of England, ^xud intp c^ gr^efttfr n^inbsf of 
bands; accordmg to the exigencies of trfide. 

If money were to be hir^, as }an4 i3 ; or t9 £>c b^ 
as corn, or wopl, fron^ the owner himsi^lf, ^pd l^opwp 
good security be gi\\en for it; it might then prpl^bly 
be had at the uiari^t (wbii^ 16 the true) r^fe, wd (bat 
rate of interest would h(^ a coostisujit gai^ge pf your tr94^ 
«nd wealth. But^ when a kind of mpnopply, fey cw 
penty has put this generM cppFiuiodHy ii^jto a jew b'ands, it 
ipay peed regulation, tliough what the stated r£^e pf ifitf* 
nest sboujd he> ijn t&e constanit cbjange oj^* atfAirSi and fln]|^ 
pf money, is hm:d to d^tj^nune. PossijWy it &»y Im ^ 
Jiowed, as a reasonable proposa}, thjat it shoul4 h^ wHhip^ 
such bounds, as should npt, im the on^e .sid«, quite faC #p 
the n^erchant's and triadesnian's ^ofit, ^s^d 4iscpvii'a^ 
their industry ; nor, on the other baW^^ol^Ws ^sshpiilil 
hinder men fron^ risquing th«.i;r motiey in^ ot^er uien'/i 
hands, and so rather choose jtp jceef> i$ putpf tfude, tj^an 
yenture it upon so sR>all prpl^. Wben it is too higb^ 
it so hinders the merchant s gain, that ^e wiU nPt bprroy; 
wh^n too low, it so hinders the Ripnied-^nan'sprq^t, that 
he will ^ot lend; and both tb^$ ways }ti§9n hin^r^iH^ 
Ao trade. 

But this beings perhaps^ tpp general find Iqpse a r^j^, 
let me add, that if one wonld consider money find laii4 
9k4^€f 'm relation <me to another, {nerbPf^ iit h now at 
^iK f^ pent in a^ good a -proportion ^ is possible; s^^ 
f)er oent. heing a Uttle higher than tend a^ tw€»ty v^^ 
purchase, which is the rate pretty near. *bat land h$ts 
f^mrfAly o^xkd in Englfind, jt Mvm ^ipg vm^ .Qvpiv 
nor under. For supposing lOOl. in money, .aa4 }^S^ 
10^ £1. |)er ann. be of equal ^alue, which is land at 
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twenty years purchase; it is necessary for the Inaking 
their value truly equals that they should jroduce an 
equal income, which the lOOL at 5L per cent interest is 
not likely to do» 

1. Because t)f the many, and sometimes long inter- 
vals of barrenness, which happen to money more than 
land. Money at use, whm returned into the hands of 
the owner, usually lie$ dead there, till he gets a new 
tenant for it, and can put^ it out again ; and all this 
time it produces nothing. But this happens not to land, 
the growing product whereof turns to account to the 
owner, even wlien it is in his hands, or is allowed for 
by the tenant, antecedently to his entering upon the 
farm. For though a nian, that borrows money at Mid-» 
summer, never begins to pay his interest from our Lady- 
day, or one moment backwards ; yet he, who rents a 
farm, at Midsummer, may have as much reason to begin 
his rent from our Lady-day, as if he had then entered 
upon it 

2. Besides the dead intervals of ceasing profit, 
which happen to money more than land, there is ano- 
ther reason why the profit and income of money let 
out, should be a little higher than that of land; and 
that is, because money out at interest runs a greater 
nsque than land does. The borrower may break, and 
run away with the money, and then not only the interiest 
du^ but all the future profit, with the principal, is lost 
for ever. But in land a man can lose but the rent due, 
for which usually too the stock upon the land is suffi- 
cient security : and, if a tenant run away in arrear of 
some rent, the land remains; that cannot be carried 
away or lost. Should a man purchase good laud in Mid- 
dlesex of 51. per ann. at twenty years purchase, and 
other land in Romney-marsh, or elsewhere, of the same 
yearly value, but so situated, that it were in danger to 
be swallowed of the sea, and be utterly lost, it would 
not be unreasonable, that he should expect to have it 
under twenty years purchase; suppose sixteen and an 
half: this is to bring it to just the case of land at twenty 
years purchase; and money at six per cent where the 
uncertainty of securing one's money may well be al- 
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lowed that advantage of greater profit; and therefore, 
. perhaps, the legal interest now in England at six per 
cent is as reasonable and convenient a rate as can well 
be set by a standing rule, especially if we consider that 
the law requires not a man to pay six per ceiit but ties 
up the lender from taking more. So that if ever it falls 
of itself the monied-man is sure to find it^ and his in* 
terest will be brought down to it. 

High interest is thought by some a prejudice to trade : 
but it* we look back, we shall find, that England never 
throve so, well, nor was there ever brought into England 
so great an increase of wealth since, as in queen Eli^a^ 
beth's and king- James I. and Charles J. time, when 
money was at ten and eight per cent I will not say 
high mterest was the cause of it For I rather think, 
that our tliriving trade was the cause of high interest, 
every one craving money to employ in a profitable com-v 
merce. But this, I think, I may reasonably infer firom 
it, That lowering of interest is not a sure way to improve 
either our trade or wealth. 

To this I hear some say, That the Dutch, skilful in 
all arts of promoting trade, to out-do us in this, as 
weli as all other advancements of it, have observed this 
Tule, viz. That, when we fell interest in England from 
ten to eight, they presently sunk interest in Holland ta 
four per cent And again, when we lowered it to six, 
they Ml it to three per cent, thereby to keep the advan-' 
tage which the lowness of interest gives to trade. Frgm 
whence these men readily conclude, that the falling of 
interest will advance trade in England. To which I 
answer, 

1. That this looks like an argument rather made for 
the present occasion, to mislead those who are credu- 
lous enough to swallow it, than arising from true rea- 
son, and matter of fact For, if lowering of interest 
were so kdvantageous to trade, why did the Dutch so« 
constantly take their measures only by us, and not as^ 
well by some other of their neighbours, with whooi 
they have as great, or greater commerce, than with us >- 
Th^ is enough, at first sight^ to make one suspect this 
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to be dtist^ only raised to throw m people's eyes^ ttid a 
sU^festion iiuide to serve a purpose. For, 

S. It will not be found true, Tliat, when we abated 
interest here in England to eight, the Dutch sunk it in 
Holland to four per <«nt. by law; or that there was any 
law made in Holland to limit the rate of interest to three 
per cent, when we reduced it in England to six. It is 
true John de Witt, when he managed the affairs of 
Holland, setting himself to lessen the public debts, and 
having actually paid some, and getting monriy in a rea^ 
diners to pay others, . sent notice to all the creditors^ 
that those who would not take four per cent, should 
come and receive their money. The crfeditors finding 
him in earnest, and knowing not how otherwise to em* 
ploy their money, accepted his terms, and changed their 
obligations into four per cent, wiiereas before they were 
at five, and so (the great loans of the country being to 
the state) it might be said in this sense, lliat the ratb 
ef interest was reduced lower at that time: but that it 
wi» done by a law, forbidding to take higher interest 
than four per cent that I deny, and require any one to 
is^bw. Indeed, upon good security, one might lately 
have borrowed money in Holland at three, and t^ree 
and a half per cent, but not by virtue of any law, but 
the natural rate of interest. And I appeal to the men, 
learned in the law of Holland, whether last year (and 
I doubt not but it is so still) a man might not lawfully 
lend his money for what interest he could get, and whc- 
Aer in the courts he should not recover the interest he 
contracted for, if it were ten per cent So that, if 
money betobeWrowed by honest and responsible men, 
^t three, or three and a half per cent it is not by the 
force of statutes and edicts, but by the natural course 
of things; which will always bring interest upon good 
security low, where there is a great deal of money to 
be ient^ and little good security, in proportion, to be 
had. Holland is a Country, where the land makes a 
very little part of the stock of the country. Trade is 
their gr^a* fofnd; and their estates lie generally in mo- 
tktf: so that all, who sare not traders, generally speak- 
ingy are lenders: of which there are so many, whose 
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income depends upon interest, that if the States were 
ndt niightily in debt, but paid evenr one their principal, 
instead of the four per cent use which they give, there 
would be so much more money than could be used, or 
would be ventured in trade, that money there would be 
at two per cent or under, unless they found a way to put 
it out m foreign countries. 

Interest, I grant these men, is low in Holland : but 
it is so, not as an effect of law, or the politic contri- 
vance of the government, to promote trade: but as the 
consequence of great plenty of ready monev, when their 
interest first fell I say when it first fell: for being 
once brought low, and the public having borrowed a 

great part of private men's money, and continuing in 
ebt, it must continue so, though the plenty of money, ^ 
which first brought interest low, were very much de- 
cayed, and a great part of their wealth were really gone. 
For the debt of the state affording to the creditors a 
constant yearly income, that is looked on as a safe re- 
venue, and accounted as valuable as if it were in land ; 
and accordingly they buy it one of another : and whe- 
ther there be any money in the public coflfers or no, he, 
who has to the value of ten tnousand pounds owing 
him from the States, may sell it every da/ in the 
week, and have ready money for it ; this credit is so 
great an advantage to private men, who know not else 
what to do with their stocks, that, were the States now 
in a condition to begin to pay their debts, the credi- 
tors, rather than take their money out, to lie dead by 
them, would let it stay in, at lower interest, as they 
did some years since, when they weie called on to come 
and receive their money. This is the state of interest 
in Holland: their plenty of money, and paying their 
public debts, some time since lowered their interest 
but it was not done by the command* and limitation of 
a law, nor in consequence of our reducing it here by 
law to six per cent. For I deny, that there is any . law 
there yet, to forbid lending of money for above three, 
or six, or ten per cent. Whatever some here suggest^ 
every one there may hire out his moneys' as fiteely as he 
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does any thing else, for what rate he can get; and, the 
bargain being made, the law will. enforce the borrower to 
pay it 

I grant low interest, where all men consent to it, is 
an advantage to trade, if merchants will regulate their 
gains accordingly, and men be persuaded to lend to 
them: but can it be expected, when the public gives 
seven or eight, or ten per cent that private men, 
whose security is certainly no better, shall have for 
four ! And can there be any thing stranger, than that 
the same men, who look on, and therefore allow high 
use as an encouragement to lending to the Chequer, 
should think low use should bring money into trade? 
The States of Holland, some few years since, paid but 
four per cent, for the money they owed : if you propose 
them for an example, and interest to be regulated 
by a law, try whether you can do so here, and bring 
men to lend it to the public at that rate. This would 
be a benefit to thtf kingdom, and abate a great part 
of our public charge. If you cannot do that, confess 
that it is not the law in Holland has brought the in- 
terest there so low, but something else, and that which 
will make the States, or any body else, pay dearer, 
now, if either their credit be less, or money therq 
scarcer. 

An infallible sign of your decay of wealth is the 
falling of rents, and the raising of them would be worth 
the nation's care, for in that, and not in the falling 
of interest, lies the true advantage of the landed man, 
and with him of the public. It may be therefore not 
besides our present business to inquire into the cause 
of the falling of rents in England, 

1. Either the land is grown barrener, and so the 
product is less, and consequently the money to be re* 
ceived for that product is less; tor it is evident, that 
he whose land was wont to produce 100 bushels of 
wheat, communibus anniSj if by long tillage and. hus-» 
bandry it will now produce but 50 bushels, the rent 
will be abated half. But this cannot be supposed 
general. 
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2. Or the rent of that land is lessened. 1. Because, 
the iise of the commodity ceases: as the rents must 
fall in Virginia, were taking of tobacco forbid in Eog-t 
land. 2. Or, because something else supplies the room 
of that product: as the rate of coppice lands will fall 
upon the discovery of coal mines. 9. Or, because the 
ftiarkets ' are supplied with the same commodity cheaper 
from another place : as the breeding counties of England 
niust needs fall their rents by the importation of Irish 
cattle. 4. Or, because a tax laid on your native com- 
modities, makes what the farmer sells cheaper, and la- 
bour, and what he buys, dearer. 

3. Or, the money in the country is less; for the 
exigencies and uses of money not lessening with its 
quantity, an4 it being in the same proportion to be em- 
ployed and distributed still, in all the parts of its cir- 
culation, so much as its quantity is lessened, $o much 
must the'share of every one that has a right to this mo- 
ney be the less; whether he be landholder, for bis 
goods; or labourer, for his hire; or merchant, for his 
brokerage. Though the landholder usually finds it 
first ; because money failing, and falling short, people 
have not so much money as formerly to ky out, and so 
less money is brought to market, by which the price 
of things must necessarily fall, Tlie labourer feels it 
next; for, when the landholder's rent falls, he must 
either bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not 
pay him; which either way makes him feel the want of 
ijioney. The merchant feels it last; for though he sells 
less, and at a lower rate, be buys also our native com- 
modities, which he exports at a lower rate too, and will 
be sure to leave our native commodities unbought^ upon 
the hands of the farmer and manufacturer, rather than 
export them to a market, which will not afford him re-« 
turns' with profit. 

If one-third pf the money employed in trade were 
locked up, or gone out of Epglana, must not the larid'^ 
holders necessarily receive one- third less for their goods, 
and consequently rents fall; a less quantity of money 
ty one-third being to be distributed auiongst an equal 
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number of receivers? Indeed^ people not perceiving 
the money to be gone, are apt to be jealous one of an- 
other ; and each suspecting another's inequality of gain 
to rob him of his share, every one will be employing 
his skill and power the best he can to retrieve it again^ 
and to bring money into his pocket in the same plenty 
as formerly. But this is but scrambling amongst our- 
selves, and helps no more against our want, than the 
pulling off a short coverlet will, amongst children that 
lie together, preserve them all from the cold. Some 
will starve, unless the father of the family provide bet- 
ter, and enlarge the scanty covering. This pulling and 
contest is usually between the landed man and the mer- 
chant: for the labourer's share, being seldom more 
than a bare subsistence, never allows that body of men 
time or opportunity to raise their thoughts above that, 
or struggle with the richer for theirs, (as one comnK>{i 
interest) unless when some common and great distress, 
uniting them in one universal ferment^ makes them for- 
get respect, and emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed force; and then sometimes they break in 
upon the rich, and sweep all like a deluge^ But this 
rarely happens but in the male-administration of ne- 
glected, or mismanaged government. 

The usual struggle and contest, as I said before, inj 
the decays of wealth and riches, is between the landed 
man and the merchant, with whom I may here join the 
moniedi man. The landed man finds himself aggrieved 
by the falling of his rents, and the straitening of hi^ 
fortune, whilst the monied man keeps up his gain, and 
the merchant thrives and grows rich by trade. These, 
he thinks, steal his income into their pockets, build 
their fortunes upon his ruin, and engross mor^ of tlie 
riches of the nation than comes to their share. He 
therefore endeavours, by iaws, to keep up the value of 
lands, which he suspects lessened by the other's excess- 
of profit: but all in vain. The cause is mistaken, and 
the remedy too. It is not the merchant's nor monied 
man's gains that makes land fall : but the want of mo* 
ney, and lessening of our treasure, wasted by extrava- 
gant expences, and a mismanaged trade^ which the land 
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always first feels. If the landed gentleman will have, 
and by' his example makes it fashionable to have, more 
claret, spice, silk, and- other foreign consumable wares, 
than our exportation of commodities does exchange for, 
money must unavoidablv follow to balance the account^ 
and pay the debt; ana therefore, I fear that another 
proposal I hear talked of, to hinder the exportation of 
money and bullion, will show more our need of care to 
keep our money from going from us, than a way and me* 
thod how to preserve it here. 

It is death in Spain to export money: and yet they, 
who furnish all the world with gold and silver, have 
least of it amongst themselves- Trade fetches it away 
from that lazy and indigent people, notwithstanding all 
their artificial and forced contrivances to keep it there* 
It follows trade, against the rigour of their laws; and 
their want of foreign commodities makes it openly be 
carried out at noon-day. Nature has bestowed minesi 
on several parts of the world: but their riches are only 
for the industrious and frugal. Whomsoever else they 
visit, it is with the diligent and sober only they stay; 
and if the virtue and provident way of living of our 
ancestors (content with our native conveniencies of life, 
without the costly itch after the materials of pride and 
luxury from abroad) were brought in 'fashion and coun^ 
tenance again amongst us; this alone would do more to 
keep and increase our wealth, and enrich our land, than 
all our paper helps, about interest, money, bullion, &c, 
which however eagerly we may ciatch at, will not, I 
fear, without better husbandry, keep us from sinking, 
whatever contrivances we may have recourse to, It is 
with a kingdom as with a family. Spending less than 
our own commodities will pay for, is the sure and only 
way for the nation to grow rich ; and whien that begins 
once seriously to be considered, and our faces and step3 
are in earnest turned that way, we may hope to have 
our rents rise, and the public stock thrive again. Till 
then, we in vain, I fear, endeavour with noise, and 
weapons of law, to drive the wolf from our own to one 
another's doors: the breed ought to be extirpated out 
of the island; for want, brought in by ill management. 
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and nursed up by expensive vanity^ will make the nation 
poor, and spare nobody. 

If three millions were necessary for the carrying on 
the trade of England, whereof one million were for the 
landholder to maintain him ; another were for the pay- 
ment of the labourer and handicraftsman ; and the third 
were the share of the brokers, coming to them for their 
care and pains in distributing ; if one million of this 
money were gone out of the kingdom, must there not 
be one-third less to be shared amongst them for the 
product of their land, their labour and their distribu- 
tion? I do not' say they will feel it at the same time; 
But the landholder having nothing, but what the pro- 
duct of his land will yield ; and the buyer, according 
to the plenty or scarcity of money he has, always set- 
ting the price upon what is offered to sale; the land- 
holder must be content to take the market-rate for what 
he brings thither; which always following the scarcity 
or plenty of money, if any part of our money be gone, 
he is sure first to find it in the price of his commodi- 
ties ; for the broker and merchant, though he sell 
cheaper, yet he buys cheaper too : and he will be sure 
to get his returns, or let alone a commodity which will 
not produce him gain : and whatsoever is so let alone, 
and left in hand, always turns to the landholder's 
loss. 

Supposing that of our woollen manufacture, foreign 
markets took off one-half, and the other half were con- 
sumed amongst ourselves; if a sensible part (as one- 
third) of our coin were gone, and so men had equally 
one-third less money than they had, (for it is certain it 
must be tantamount, and what I escape of one-third 
less, another must make up) it would follow, that they 
would have less to lay out in cloaths, as well as other 
things^ and so would wear them longer, Dr pay less for 
them. . If a clothier finds a want of vent, he must either 
sell cheaper, or not at all; if he sell cheaper, he must 
also pay less, both for wool and labour ; and if the la- 
bourer hath less wages, he must also pay less for corn, 
bufter, cheese, flesh, or else forbear some of these quite. 
In all which cases the price of .wool, corn, flesh, and 
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the other producta of land are brought down, and the 
land bears the greatest part of the loss ; for wherever 
tte consumption, or vent of any commodity is stopt, 
there the stop continues on, till it comes to the land« 
holder; and, wherever the price of any commodity be- 
gins to fall, how many hands soever there be between 
that and the landholder, they all take reprisals one 
upon another^ tiU at last it comes to the landholder; 
and there the abatement of price of any of his commodi- 
ties lessens his income, and is a clear loss. The owner 
of land, which produces the commodity, and the last 
buyer who consumes it, are the two extremes in com-^ 
merce; and though th^ falling of any sort of commo- 
dity in Xhjt landholder's hand does not prove so to the 
last consumer, the arts of intervening brokers and en* 
grossers keeping vs^ the price to their own advantage, 
yet, whenever want of money, or want of desire in the 
cansumer^ makes the price low, that immediately reaches 
thefirst producer, nobody between having any interest to 
keep it up. 

Now as to the two first causes of falling of rents^ 
fiiUing of interest has no influence at aU. In the latter 
it has a great part, because it makes the money of Eng-* 
land less, by making both Englishmen and tiKeignera 
withdraw, or withhold their money; for that which i» 
not let loose into trade, is all one, whilst hoarded up, ajs 
]£ it were not in being. 

I have heard it brought for a reason, ^hy interest 
should be reduced to four per cent. " that thereby the 
*^ landholder, who bears the burthen of the public 
^' charge, may be in some degree eased by the falling of 
" interest." 

This argument will be but right, if you say it will 
ease the borrower, and lay the loss on the tender. But 
It concerns not the land in general, unless you will sup- 
pose all landlnolders in debt But I hope we may yet 
think that men in. England, who have land, have money 
too; and that landed men, as well as others, by their 
providence and good husbandry, accommodating their 
expences to their income, keep themselves from going, 
backwards in the world. 

That 
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That which is urged, as most deserving con^^eratioh 
and remedy in the case is, ^* that it is hard and imrea- 
** sonahle, that one, who has mortgaged half hts land, 
** should yet pay taxes for tlie whole, whilst the mort- 
*^ gage goes away with the clear {M^ofit of an high 
^^ interest." To this I answer, 

L That, if any man has run himself in debt for tho 
service of his oountty, it is fit the public should reim* 
feurse him, and set mm free. This is a care that bo 
comes the pubKc justice, that men, if they receive n© 
rewards, should at least be kept from suflferihg, in hav- 
ing served their country. But i do not remember the 
p^ty of any nation, who altered their constitution m 
ravour of those whose mismanagement had brought them 
behind hand; possiWy, as thinking the puWfC little 
beholden to those who had misemployed the stock of 
their countty in the excess of tl^eir private expencesi^ 
and by their example spread a fashion that carries ruin 
■with it Men's paying' taxes of mortgaged fends,, is a 
punishment for ilf husbandry, which ought to be diflh 
couraged: but it concerns very little the frugal and 
l^e thrifty. 

2. Another thing tcy be sai<:l in reply to this, is, that 
k is with gentlemen in the country, as with tradesmen 
io the city. If they wfll' own titles to greatCT estates 
than really they have, it is- their own faults, and there is 
no way ItSft to help them from paying for them. The 
remedy is in their own hand^ to discharge themselves 
when they please; and' when Idiey have oncesoM their 
laud, and paid their debts, they witl no longer ^ay 
taxes, for what liiey own without being ^alfy theirs. 
There is another way aJsa whereby they may be re- 
lieved, as weir as a gi*eat many other inconveniencies 
remedied ; and that is by a registry : for if the mort- 
gages were registered, landrtaxes might reach them, and 
order the lender to pay his proportion. 

I have met with patrons of four per cent, who 
(amongst many other fine things they tell us of) af^ 
firm, ^^-That tf interest were reduced to four per cent. 
^^ then some-men would borrow money at this lowrztey 
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'^ and pay their debts; others would borrow more than 
" they now do, and improve their land; others would 
** borrow more, and employ it in trade and manufac- 
" ture.*' Gilded words indeed, were there anything, 
isubstantial in them! These men talk as if they meant 
to show us not only the wisdom, but the riches of So- 
lomon, and would make gold and. silver as common as 
stones in the street: but at last, I fear, it will be but 
wit vS^ithout money, and I wish it amount to that. It 
is without question, that could the countryman and the 
tradesman take up money cheaper than now they do, 
every man would be forward to borrow, and desire that 
he might have other men's money to employ to his ad- 
vantage. I confess, those who contend for four per 
cent have found out a way to set men's mouths a wa- 
tering for money at that rate, and to increase the num- 
ber of borrowers in England, if any body can imagine 
it would be an advantage to increase them. But to an- 
swer all their fine projects, I have but this one short 
question to ask them : Will four per cent increase the 
number of the lenders? If it will not, as any man at 
the very first hearing will shrewdly suspect it will not, 
then all the plenty of money, these conjurers bestow 
upon us, for improvement of land, pitying of debts, 
and advancement of trade, is but like the gold and silver, 
which old women believe other conjurers bestow sgrne- 
times, by whole lapfuls, on poor credulous girls, which, 
when they bring to the light, is found to be nothing but 
withered leaves ; and the possessors of it arc still as much 
in want of money as ever. 

Indeed, I grant it would be well for England, and I 
wish it were so, that the plenty of money were so great 
amongst us, that every man could borrow as much as 
he could use in trade for four per cent ; nay, that men 
could borrow as much as they could employ for six per 
cent But even at that rate, the borrowers already are 
far more than the lenders. Why else doth the mer- 
chant, upon occasion, pay six per cent and often above 
that rate, for brokerage ? And why doth the country 
gentlemap of 1000k per ann, find it so difl&cult^ with 
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all the security he can bring, to take up lOOOL All 
which proceeds from the scarcity of money and bad se- 
curity; two causes which will not be less powerful to 
hinder borrowing, aft^ the lowering of interest; and I 
do not see how any one can imagine that reducing use 
to four per cent should abate their force, or how lessen- 
ing the reward of the lender, without diminishing his 
risque, should make him more forward and ready to 
lend. So that these men, whilst they talk that at four 
per cent men would take up and employ more money 
to the public advantage, do but pretend to multiply 
the number of borrowers among us, of which it is 
certain we have too many already. While they thug 
fiet men a longing for the golden days of four per cent 
methinks they use the poor indigent debtor, and needy 
tradesman, as I have seen prating jackdaws do sometimes 
their young, who, kawing ana fluttering about the 
nest, set all their young ones a gaping, but having 
nothing in their empty mouths but noise and air, 
^Ve them as hungry as before. 

It is true these men have found out by a cunning pro- 
ject, how, by the restraint of a law, to make the price 
cf money one-third cheaper, and then they tell John a 
Nokes that he shall have 10,0001. of it to employ in 
merchandize, or cloathing; and John a Stiles shall have 
20,0001. more to pay his debts; and so dbtribute this 
money as freely as Diego did his legacies, which they 
are to have, evep, where they can get them. But till 
these men can instruct the forward borrowers, where 
they shall be furnished, they have perhaps done some- 
thing to increase men's desire, but not made money one 
jot easier to come by ; and, till they do that, all this 
sweet jingling of money, in their discourses, goes just 
to the tune of "If all the world were oatmeal." Me- 
thinks these undertakers, whilst they have put men in 
hopes of borrowing more plentifully, at easier rates, for 
the supply of their wants and trades, had done better 
to have bethought themselves of a way how men need 
, not borrow upon use at all: for this would be much 
more advantageous, and altogether as feasible. It is as 
easy to distribute twenty pair of shoes amongst thirty 
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SMTiy if they pay nothing for them at all, as if they {>atd 
4«. a pair; ten of them (notwithstanding the statutes 
rate should be reduced from 6s, to 4s. a pair) will be 
necessitated to sit still barefoot^ as much a« if they wert 
to pay noth ing for shoes at all. Ju9t so it is in a country^ 
that wants money in proportion to trade. It is as easy to 
contrive how every man shall be supplied with w6at mo«- 
ney he needs (i. e. can employ in improvement of la&d^ 
paying his debts, and returns of his trade) for nothings at 
for four per cent Either we have already more money 
thail the owners will lend, or we have not If part of the 
money which is now in England, will not be let at the 
rate interest is at present at, will men be more ready, to 
lend, and borrowers be furnished for all those brave ptir* 
poses more plentifully, when money is brought to four 
per cent ? If people do alreddy lend all the money they 
liave, above their own occasions, whence are those, who 
will borrow more at four per cent to be supplied? Or is 
there such plenty of money, and scarcity of borrow^rs^ 
that there needs the redi>cing of interesit to four per cent* 
to bring men to take it? 

All the imaginable way* of increasing money in any 
country are these two : either to dig it in the mhiea of 
enr own, or get it from our neighbours. That four per 
cent, is not of the nature of tlie cfeusing*rod, or viraula 
divina, able to discover mines of gold and silver, I be-» 
Keve will easily be granted me. The way of getting 
from foreigners, is either by force, borrowing, or trade^ 
And whatever ways, besides these, men may fancy, or 
propose, tor increasing of money, (except they intend 
to set up for the philosopher's stone) would be much 
the same with a distracted man's device, that I knew^ 
who, in the beginning of his distemper, first discovered 
himself to be out of his wits, by getting together and 
boiling a great number of groats, with a design, as hd 
said, to make them plim, i. e. grow thicker. That 
four per cent will raise armies, discipline soldiers, and 
^make men valiant, and fitter to conquer countries, and 
enrich themselves with the spoilsj 1 thittk was nevef 
pretended-. And that it will not bring inmoreof oUf 
tteighbour'sr money upon loaa, than we have at ^^fesent 
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among us, is so visible in itself, that it will not need any 
proof; the contenders for four per cent looking upon it 
as an undeniable truth, and making use of itas anargu^ 
xnent, to show the advantage it will be to the nation, hy 
lessening the use paid to foreigners, who upon falling of 
use will take home their money. And, for the last waj 
of increasing our nM>ney, by promoting of trad^ how 
much lowering of interest is the way to that, I have^ I 
suppose^ showed you ahready. 



Hoeing lately met with a Httte tracts entitled^ " A Let^ 
*' ter to a Jriend concerning usuryj"* printed this pre-- 
sent y ear y 1660; which gioes, in short, the arguments 
of some treatiseSj printed many years since, for the 
lowering of interest; it may not be amiss iriefy to 
consider them. 

"AN high interest decays trsUle. The advantage 
jljL ** from interest is greater than the jMTofit from 
^* trade, which makes^ the rich merchants give over, 
*^ and put out their stock to interest, and the lesser 
** merchants break." 

Answ. This was printed in 1621, when interest wa* 
at ten per cent. And whether England had ever a morfe 
flourishing trade than at that timie, must be lefl to thd 
judgment of those who have considered the growing 
strength and riches of this kingdom in queen Elizabeth')^ 
and king James I. 's reigns. Not that I Impute it to 
high interest, but to other causes, I have mentioned^ 
wherein usury had nothing to do. But if this be thought 
an argument now in 1690, when the legal interest is six 
per cent. I desire those, who think fit to make use of it^ to 
name those rich merchants, who have given over, and 
put out their stocks to interest. 

S. ^* Interest being at ten per cent and in Holland at 
*' six:^ our neighbour-merchants undersel us. " 

An&Ws 
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Answ. The legal interest being here now at six per 
tent, and in Holland not limited by law, our neighbour 
merchants undersel us, because they live more frugally, 
and are content with less profit. 

3* " Interest being lower in Holland than in Eng- 
** land, their contributions to war, works of .piety, 
*' and all charges of the state, are cheaper to them thaa 
'' to us/' 

Answ. This needs a little explication. Contributions, 
greater or less, I understand ; out contributions cheaper 
or dearer, I confess I do not If they manage their wars 
and charges cheaper than we, the blame is not to be laid 
on high or low interest. 

4. " Interest being so high, prevents the building of 
** shippiti^, which is the strength and safety of our island, 
** most merchant-ships being built in Holland/' 

Answ. Though this argument be now gone, such 
ships being prohibited by a law, I will help the author 
to one as good< The Dutch buy our rape-seed, make it 
into oil, bring it back to us^ and sell it with advan- 
tage. This may be as well said to be from high interest 
here, and low there. But the truth is, the industry and 
frugpality of that people, makes them content to work 
cheaper, and sell at less profit than their neighbours^ 
and so get the trade from them. 

5. " The high rate of usury makes land sell so cheap, 
" being not worth more than fourreen or fifteen years 
•* purchase; whereas in Holland, where interest is at 
^* six, it is worth above twenty- five. So that a low 
" interest raises the price of land. Where money is 
^* dear, land is cheap." 

Answ. This argument plainly confesses, that there is 
something else, regulates the price of land, besides the 
rate of interest ; else, when money was at ten per cent, 
here, should land have been at ten years purchase, whereas 
he confesses it then to have been at fourteen or fifteen. 
One may suppose, to favour his hypothesis, he was not 
forward to speak the most of it And interest, as he 
9ays, being at six per cent in Holland, land there should 
have sold, by that rule, for sixteen and an half yeai's 
purchase; whereas he says it was worth about twenty- 
five. 
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five. And Mr. Manly says, p» 38. "That money in 
" France being at seven per cent, noble land sells for 
" thirty-four and thirty-five years purchase, and ordi* 
** nary land for twenty^five." So that the true con- 
clusion from hence is^ not what our author makes, but 
this, That it is not the legal interest, but something 
else, that governs the rate of land. I grant his position. 
That where money is deal', land is cheap, and vice versa. 
But it must be so by the natural, not legal interest For, 
where money will be lent on good security, at four or 
five per cent, it is a demonstration that there is more 
than will be ventured on ordinary credit in trade. And 
when this plenty becomes general, it is a sign there is 
more' money than can be employed' in trade ; which 
cannot but put many upon seeking purchases, to lay jt 
out in land, and so raise the price of land, by making 
more buyers than sellers* ^ 

6. " It is not probable lenders will call in thisir mo- 
*' ney, when they cannot make greater interest any 
^^ where* Besides, their security upon fend will be 
"better.'' . 

Answ. Some unskilful and timorous men will ^1 in- 
their money ; others put it into the bankers hands. But 
the bankers and skilful will keep it up, and not lend it, 
but at the natural use, as we have shown. But how se- 
curities will be mended, by lowering of interest, is, I 
confess, beyond my comprehension^ 



Of raising our Coin, 

BEING now upon the consideration of interest and 
money, give me leave to say one word more on 
this occasion, which may not be wholly unseasonable at 
this time. I hear a talk up and down of raising our 
tnoney, as a means to retain our wealth, and keep our 
money from being carried away. . I wish those, that 
•use the phrase of raising our money^ had some clear 
notion annexed to it ; and that then they would exa- 
mine, " Whether, that being true, it would at all serve 
*' to those ends, for which it is proposed?'* 
VoL.V. G The 
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The raish^ of money^ then, signifies one of tbese two 
things ; either raising the value ^^our money, or ramng 
the denomination of out coin. 

The raising llie vaitle df money, or any thing else^ is 
nothing, but the Hitking a less quantity of it exchange 
for any other thin^^- than would have been taken for it 
before ; v. ^. If 5s. mil exchange for, or, (as we call 
it) bay a- bushel of wheat ; if you can make 4>8. buy 
another bushel of the same wheat, it is plain the value 
of your money is raised, in respect of wheat, one fifth. 
Bnt thus nothing can raise, or fall the value of your 
money,' but the proportion of its plenty, or scarcity, 
in proportion :to; the. plenty, scarcity, or vent of any 
other commodity, with which you compare it, or for 
which' you would ex;phsmge it. And thus silver, , which 
snakes the intrinsic ^alue of money, compared with itself^ 
under any stamp, or denomination of the same, or di^ 
fexcai countries^ dmnot be raised. For aa oonce of 
silver, whctlier. in pence, groats, or crown-pieces, 
stivers, or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and always ^er- 
nally will be, of equal value to any other ounce <rf silver, 
mnasx what stamp or denomination soever ; .unless it 
can be shown that any stamp can add any new or bet- 
ter qualities to one parcel of silver, which anothar par- 
-eel of silver wants. 

Silver, therefi)re, being always of equal value to 
silver, the value of coin^ compared with coin, is greater, 
less, or equal, only as it has more, less, or equal silver 
in it: and in this respect, you can by no manner of way 
raise, or fall your, money. Indeed most of the silver of 
the world, both in money and vessels, being alloyed, 
(i. e. mixed with some baser metals) fine silver, (i. e. 
jfiilver separated from all alloy) is usually dearer than so 
cmuch silver alloyed, or mixed -with baser metals. Be- 
Bjuwe, besides the weight of the silver, those who have 
need of fin^ (i. e. unmixed silver; as gilders, wire-- 
drawers;:'. &tf.) must, according to their need, besides 
an equal weight of silver, mixed with other metals, give 
an overplus- to reward the refiner's: skill and pains. 
And in this case, fine silver and alloyed pr mixed silver, 
are considered as4wo distinct commodities. But no mo- 
t' * .. . ney 
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sxcy being coined here, or almost any where, of purei, 
fine silver, this concerns not the value of money at all ; 
wherein an equal quantity of silver is always of Ae same 
valuQ with an equal quanti^ of silver, let the stamp or 
denomination be what it will. 

All then, that can be done in this great mystery of 
raising money, is only to alter the denomination, and 
call that a crown now, which before,- by the law, wqg 
but a part of. a crown. For example : supposing, ac- 
cording to the standard of our law, 5s. or a crown, 
were to weigh an ounce, (as it does now, wanting about 
J^ grains) whereof one twelfth were copper, and eleven 
twelfths wjver, for there-abouts it is) it is plain here, 
it is the quantity of silver gives the value to it. Foj: 
let another pieoe be coined of the same weight, whereiii , 
half the silver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, 
put into the place, every one knows i^ will be worth 
put half as much. For the value of the alloy is so in- 
considerable as not to be reckoned. This crown now 
must be raised, and from henceforth our crown-pieces 
coined one twentieth lighter; which is nothing but 
changing the denomination, calling that a crown now, 
which yesterday was but apart, viz. nineteen twentieths 
of a crown ; whereby you have only raised 19 parts to 
the denomination formerly given to 20. For I think 
j^O'body can be so senseless as to imagine, that 19 grains 
or ounces of silver can 'be raisied to the value of 20 ; or 
that 19 grains or ounces of silver shall at the same time 
exchange for, or buy as much com, oil, or wine, as 
20; which is to raise it to the value of 20. For if 19 
ounces of silver can be worth 20 ounces of silver, or 
jpay foj as much of any other commodity, then 18, 10, 
or one ounce may do the same. For, if the abating one 
twentieth of the quantity of the silver of any coin, does 
not lesi^en its value, the abating nineteen twentieths of 
the quantity of the silver of any coin, will not abate its 
value. And so a single three-pence, or a single penny, 
being called a crown, will buy as much spice, or silk, 
or any other commodity, as a crown-piece, which con- 
tains 20 or 60 times as much silver ; which is an absur- 
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dity so great, that I think no-body will want eyes to 
see, and sense to disown. 

Now this raising your money, or giving a less quan- 
tity of silver the stamp and denomination of a greater, 
may be done two ways. 

1. By raising one species of your money. 

2. By raising all your silver coin, at once proportion- 
ably J which is the thing, I suppose, now proposed. 

1. The raising of one species of your coin, beyond 
its intrinsic value, is done by coining any one species, 
(which in account bears such a proportion to the other 
species of your coin) with less silver in it, than is re- 
quired by that value it bears in your money. 

for example: a crown with us goes for 60 pence, a 
shilling for 12 pence, a tester for 6 pence, and a groat 
for 4 pence : a»d accordingly, the proportion of silver 
in each of them ought to be as 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, 
if in the mint there should be coined groats, or testers, 
that, being of the same alloy with our other money, 
had but two thirds of the weight, that those species 
are coined at now ; or else, being of the same weight, 
were so alloyed, as to have one third of the silver, re- 
quired by the present standard, changed into coppen 
and should thus, by law, be made current ; (the rest of 
your silver money being kept to the present standard ill 
weight and fineness) it is plain, those species would be 
raised one third part ; that passing for 6'd. which had 
but the silver of 4d. in it ; and would be all one, as if 
a groat should by law be made current for 6d. and eveiy 
6d. in payment pass for 9d. This is truly raising these 
species : but is no more in effect, than if the mint 
should coin clipped money ; and has, besides the cheat 
that is put by such base, or light money, on every par- 
ticular man that receives it, that he wants one third of 
that real value, which the public ought to secure him, . 
in the money it obliges him to receive, as lawful and 
current It has, I say, this great and unavoidable in- 
convenience to the public, that, besides the opportu- 
nity it gives to domestic coiners to cheat you with law- 
ful money, it puts it into the hands of foreigners to 
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ffctch away your money, without any commodities for 
it. For if they find that two-penny weight ' of silver, 
marked with ascertain impression, shall here in Eng- 
land be equivalent to 3d. weight marked with another 
impression, they will not fail to stamp pieces of that 
failiion ; and so importing that base and low coin, will, 
here in England, receive ^^. for 2d. and quickly carry 
away your silver in exchange for copper, or barely the 
charge of coinage. 

This is unavoidable in all countries, where any one 
species of their money is disproportionate in its intrinsic 
value, (i. e. in its due pix)portion of silver to the rest of 
the money of that country) an inconvenience so cer- 
tainly attending the allowance of any base species of 
money to be current, that the king of France could not 
avoid it, with all his watchfulness. ^ For though, by 
edict, he made his 4 sols pieces (whereof 15 were to 
pass for a French crown, though 20 of them had not so 
much silver in them, as was in a French crown-piece) 
pass in the inland parts of his kingdom, 15 for a crown in 
all payments ; yet he durst not make them current in the 
sea-port towns, for fear that should give an opportunity 
to their importation. But yet this caution servied not 
the turn : they were ftill imported ; and by this means 
a great loss and damage brought upon his country. So 
that he was forced to cry them down, and sink them to 
near their intrinsic value. Whereby a great many par- 
ticular men,, who had quantities of that species in their 
hands, lost a great part of their eftates ; and eveiy one, 
that had any, -lost proportionably by it. 

If we had groats, or six-pences, current by law amongst 
us, that wanted one .third of the silver, which they now 
have by the standard, to make them of equal value to 
our other species of money; who can imagine, that our 
neighbours would not presently pour in quantities of 
such money upon us, to the great loss and prejudice of 
the kingdom ? The quantity of silver, that is in each 
piece, or species of coin, being that which makes its 
real and intrinsic value, the due proportions of silver 
ought to be kept in each species, according to the re- 
spective rate, set on each of them by law. And, wh^n 
^ . G 3 this 
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this is ever varied from, it is but a trick to serve somt 
present occasion ; but is always with loss to the coun* 
tiy, where the trick is played. ^ 

S. The other way of raising money is by raising all 
your Silver coin at once, the proportion of a crown, a 
shilling, and a penny, in reference to one another, be- 
ing still kept, (viz. That a shilling shall weigh one fifth 
of a crown-piece, and a penny-weight one twelfth of 
a shilling, in standard silver) but out of every one of 
these, you abate One twentieth of the silver, they were 
wont to have in them. 

If all the specie^ of money be, as it is called, ra^ed^ 
by making each of them to have one twentieth less of 
silver in them than formerly : and so your whcte money 
be lighter than it was : these foUo>ving will be some of 
the consequences of it. 

1. It will rob all creditors of one twentieth (or 5 
percent) of their debts, and all landlords one twcn* 
tieth of their quit-rents for ever ; and in all other rents^ 
as far as their former contracts reach, (of 5 per cent.) 
of their yearly income ; and this without any advantage 
to the debtor, or farmer. For he, receiving no more 
pounds sterling for his land or commodities^ in this 
new lighter coin, than he should have done of your 
old and weightier money, gets nothing by it If 
you say, Yes, he will receive more crown, half-crown^ 
and shilling pieces, for what he now sells for new mo- 
ney, than he should have done, if the money of the pld 
standard had continued ; you confess your mon^y is not 
raised in value, but in denomination : Bince what your 
Bew pieces want in weight must now be made up in 
their number. But, which way soever this falls, it is 
certain, the public (which moft men think ought to 
be the only reason of changing a settled law, and dis^ 
turbing the common, current course of things) re- 
4;eives not the least profit by it Nay, as we shall see 
by and by,, it will be a great charge and loss to the king- 
dom. But this, at fii^t sight, is visible, That in s^ 
j^ayments to be received upon precedent contracts^ if 
your money be in effect raised, the receiver will lose 
6 per cent For money lutving been lent| and leases 
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and other bai^gains made^ when money was of the same 
weight and fineness, that it is now, upon confidene6 
that under the same names of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, they should receive the same value, i. e/ the 
same quantity of silver, by giving the denomination now 
to less quantities of silver by one twentieth, you take 
from them 5 per cent, of their due. 

When men go to market, to buy any other commo* 
dities with their new, but lighter money, they will find 
2H)s. of tiieir new money will buy no more of any com- 
modity than 19 would before. For it not being the de- 
nomination, but the quantity of silver, that gives the 
value to any coin^ 19 grains, or parts, of silver, how- 
ever denominated or marked, will no more be worth, 
or pass fi^r, or buy so. much of , any other commodity, 
as SO grains of silver will, than Ifite. will pass for fiOs. 
If any one thinks a shilling, or a crown in nam^ has 
its vahie from the denomination, and not from the quan- 
tity of silver in it, \tt it be tried ; and hereafter let a 
penny be called a shhlrng, or a shilling he ealled a crown* 
I beheve no-body wooild be content to receive his debts, 
or rents in such Bfioney: whichy. though the law should 
raise thus, yet he foresees he should lose eleven tAveUlh^ 
by the orife, and by the other four fifths of the value he 
received; and would find his Aew sdiilUng, which had 
no more silver in it than one twelfth of what a shilling 
had before, would buy him of cttrn, cloth, or wine, 
but one twelfth of what an old shilling would This is 
as plainly so iit the raising, as you call it, your crown 
to 5s. and 3d, or (which \& the same tiling) making your 
CTQwn one twe&tieth lighter in silver. The only diffe- 
rence is, that the loss is so great, (it being eleven twelfths) 
that every body sees, and abhors it at first proposal; 
but, in the other (it being but one twentieth^ and co- 
va-ed with the deteitful name of raising our mone^) 
people do not readily observe it If it be good to raise 
the crown-piece tins way, one twentieth this week, I 
suppose it will he a^ good ^nd profitable to raise it as 
much again the next week. Fonthere is no reason, why 
it will not be as ^od to raisait jagain, another one twen- 
tieth, the ne3fct jweeky an4so.ion; wherein, if you pro- 
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ceed but ten weeks successively, you will, by new-year's 
day next, have every half-crown raised to a crown, to 
the lo3s of one half of people's debts and rents, and the 
king's revenue, besides the confusipn of all your affairs : 
and, if you pkase to go on in this beneficial way of 
raising your money, ypu may, by the same art, bring a 
penny- weight of silver to be a crown* 

• Silver, i. e. the quantity of prure silver, separable from 
the alloy; makes the real' value of money^ If it does 
not, coin copper with the same stamp and denomina-^ 
tion, and see whether it will be of the same value. I 
suspect your stamp will make it of no more worth than 
the copper money of Ireland is, which is its weight in . 
copper, and no more. That money lost so much to 
Ireland, as it passed for, above the rate of copper. But 
y-et I think nobody suffered so much by it as he by >vhose 
authority it was made current' 

- If silver givie the value, you will say, what need is 
there then of the. charge of coinage ? May not men ex-r 
change silver by weight for other things ; . make their 
bargains, and keep tlieir accounts in silver by weight? 
This might be done, but it has these inconveuien-» 
cies : 

1, The weighing of silver to every one we had occa- 
sion to pay it to would be very troublesome, for every 
one must carry about scales in his pocket.. 

2. Scales would not do the business ; for in the next 
place every one cannot distinguish between fine and 
mixed silver : so that though he received the full weight, 
he was not sure he received the full weight of silver^ 
since there might be a mixture of some of the baser me- 
tals, which he was not able to discern. Th6se who 
have had the care and government of politic societies^ 
introduced coinage, as a ren^edy to those two inconve-^ 
niencies. The stamp was a warrantry of the public, 
that, under such a denominaition, they should receive 
a piece of such a weight, and such a finene$s ; that is, 
tJiey should receive so much silver. And this is the 
i-eason why the counterfeiting the stamp is made the 
highest crime, and has the weight of treason laid upon 
it ; because.the stamp js the public voucher of the in-x 
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trinsic value. The royal authority gives the stamp, the 
law allows slnd confirms the denomination, and both 
together give, as it were, the public faith, as a secu* 
rity, that sums of money contracted for under such de- 
nominations shall be of such a value, that is, shall have 
in them so much silver ; for it is silver, and not names, 
tliat pays debts, and purchases commodities. If there- 
fore I have contracted for twenty crowns, and the law 
then has required, that each of those crowns should. 
l>ave an ounce of silver ; it is certain my bargain is not 
made good, I am defrauded (and whether the public 
feitb be not broken with me, I leave to be considered) 
if, paying me twenty crowns, the law allots them to be 
such as have but nineteen twentieths of the silver they 
ought to have, and really bad in them, when I made my 
contract. 

2. It diminishes all the kinff's revenue 5 per cent 
For though the same niunber of pounds, shillings, and 
pence are paid into the exchequer, as were wont, yet 
these names being given to coin that have each of them 
one twentieth less of silver in them ; and that being 
not a secret concealed from strangers, no more than 
from his own subjects ; they will sell the king no more 
pitch, tar, or hemp, for 20 shillings, after the raising 
your money, than they would before for 19 : or, to speak 
in the ordinary phrase, they will raise their commodi- 
ties 5 per cent, as you have raised your money 5 per 
cent. And it is well if they stop there. For usually 
in such changes, an outcry being made of your lessen- 
ing your coin, those, who have to deal with you, tak- 
ing the advantage of the alarm, to secure themselves 
from any loss by yowi ne\y trick, raise their price even 
beyond the par of your lessening your coin. 

I hear of two inconveniencies complained of, which 
it is proposed by this project to remedy. 

The one is, the melting down of our coin : the other, 
tjie carrying away of our bullion. These are both incon- 
veniencies which, I fear, we lie under: but neither of 
them will be in the least removed, or prevented, by the 
proposed alteration of our money, 
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1. It is past doubt that our money is metted Aiywa. 
The reason whereof is evidently the cheapness of coin- 
age. For a tax on wine paying the coinage, the parti-^ 
CHlar owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 ounces of 
irihrer coined coimes to the owner at the same rate,* a» 
100 onnces of standard silver in bullion. For deliver- 
ing into the mint his silver in bars, he has the sajme^ 
quantity ^f silver delivered out to him a?ain in ccnn, 
without any charges to him. Whereby, if at any timef 
he has occasion for bullion, it is the same thing to melt 
down onr milled money, as to buy bullion from abrop^d^ 
, or take it in exchange for other commodities. Thti» 
otfr mint, to the only advantage of owr officers, but at 
the public cost, labours in vain, as will be found. Bxi* 
yet this makes you not have one jot less money in Eng- 
laad, than you would have otherwise ; but only makes 
you coin that, which otherwise would not have been 
coined, nor perhaps been brought hither: and, bein^ 
not brought hither by an over-balance of your exporta- 
tion, cannot stay when it is here. It is not any sort of 
coinage does, or can keep your money here ; that wholly 
afnd only depends upon the balance of your trade. * And 
had all the money in king Charles the II. aoid'king^ 
James the II. 's time, been miirt^d, according to this- 
new proposal, this raised mfoney would have been gone, 
as well as the other, and the remainder been no more, 
nor no less than it is now. Though I doul)t not but 
the mint would have coined as much of it, as it ha* of 
our pi^sent milled money* The short is this : an over- 
balance of trade with Spain brings you in bullion ; 
cheap coinage, whei^ it is here, carries it into the mint, 
and money is made of it ; but, if your exportation will 
not balance your importation in other parts of your 
trade, away must your silver go ?tgiain,' whetlher monied, 
or not monied. For where goods do not, i^ver must, 
pay for the commodities you spend. 

That this is so will appear by the books of the nrint, 
where may be seen bow much milled money has been 
coined in the two last reigns. And in a paper I have 
now in my hands (supposed written by a man not wholly 
ignorant in the mint) it is confessed, that whereas one 
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third of the cufreW payments were some time since of 
milled money, th^rt is not now one twentieth. Gone 
then, it is : but let not any one mistake and think it 
gone, because in omr present coinage an ounce^wanting 
about l^gTPrihiljk d(Bnominated a crown: or that (as 
is now proposed) an -0u|ice wanting about 40 grains^ 
being eoiil€(i itft'obe pi-eee, and denominated a crown^ 
would have stopped it, ot will (if our moliey be so al- 
tered) for the future fix it here. Coin what quantity 
of silver you please in One piece, and give it the deno- 
mination of a crown ; when your money is to go, to 
pay your foreign debts, (or else it will not go out at all) 
your heavy money (i. e, that which is weight accord- 
mg to its defiominatioB, by the standard of the mint) 
will be that which will be melted down, or carried away 
in coia by the expoi'ter, whether the pieces of each spe? 
cies be by the law bigger, or less. For, whilst coinage 
is whc41y paid for by a tax:, whatever your size of money 
b^ lie that has need of bullion to send beyond sea, er 
of silver to make plate> need but take milled mon^ 
and melt it down, and he has it as cheap as if it were 
in pieces of eight, or other silva* coming from abroad; 
the stamp, which so well secures the weight of the milled 
money, costing nothing at alL 

To this perhaps will be said. That if this be the ef* 
feet of milted; money, that it is^o apt to be melted 
down, it wei*e better to return to the old way of coin- 
ing by the hammer. To which I answer, By no meaii& 
For, 

1« Coins^ by the hammer less secures you from 
having a grqat part of your money melted down. For 
in that way there being a greater inequality in the weight 
of the pieces, some being too heavy, and some too light ; 
tliose, who know how to make their advantage of it^ 
cutU out the heavy pieces, melt them down^ and make 
a benefit of the -over- weight. 

, 2. Coinage by Ae hammer exposes you much more 
to the djanger of &^lse coin. Because the tools are easily 
made and concealed, and the work carried on with fewer 
hiand^ and less moise than a mill; whereby false coiners 
are less liable -to dkcovety. 

3. The 
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S. The pieces not being so round, even, arid fairly 
stamped, nor marked on the edges, are exposed to clip- 
ping, which milled money is not 

Milled money is, therefore, certainly best for the 
public. But, whatever be the cause of melting dowa 
our milled money, I do not see how raising our money 
(as they call.it) will at all hinder its being melted down. 
For if our crown-pieces should be coined one twentieth 
lighter, why should that hinder them from being melted 
, down, more than now? The intrinsic value of the silver 
is not altered, as we have shown already : therefore that 
temptation to melt them down remains the same as be- 
fore. 

" But they are lighter by one* twentieth." That can-' 
not hinder them from being melted down. For half- 
crowns are lighter by half, and yet that preserves them 
not. 

" But they are of less weight under the same denomi- 
^* nation, and therefore they will not be melted down!" 
That is true, if any of these present crowns, that are 
one twentieth heavier, are current "for crowns at the 
same time. For then they will no more melt down the * 
new light crowns, than they will the old clipped ones, 
which are no more worth in coin and tale, than in weight 
and bullion. But it cannot be supposed, that men' will 
j>art with their old and heavier money, at the same rate 
that the lighter new coin goes at, and pay away their 
old crowns for 5s. in tale, when at the mint they will 
yield them 5s. Sd. And then if an old milled crown * 
goes for 5s. 3d. and a new milled crown (being so much 
lighter) goes for a crown. What, I pray, will be the 
odds of melting down the one, or the other ? The one 
has one twentieth less silver in it, and goes for one twen- 
tieth less ; and so being weight, they are melted down 
upon equal terms. If it be a convenience to melt one^ 
it will be as much a convenience to melt the other: 
just as it is the same convenience to melt milled half- 
crowns as milled crowns, the one having, with half the 
quantity of silver, half the value. When t^ie money is 
all brought tp the new rate, i. e. ti3 be one twentieth 
lighter^ and commodities raised as they will proportion- 
ably. 
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ably, what shall hinder the melting down of your 
ihoney then, more than now, I would fain know ? If it 
be coined then, as it is now, gratis, a crolrn-piece, (let 
it be of what weight soever) will be, as it is now, just 
Svorth its OMm weight in bullion of the same fineness; 
for the coinage which is the manufactory about it, and 
makes all the difference, costing nothing, what cau 
make the difference of value ? And therefore, whoever 
wants bullion, will as cheaply mdt down these new 
crowns, as buy bullion with them. The raising of your 
money cannot then (the act for free coinage standing) 
hinder its being melted down. 

Nor, in the next place, much less can it, as it is pre- 
tended, hinder the exportation of our bullion. Any 
denomination, or stamp, we shall give to silver her^ 
will neither give silver a higher value in England, nor 
make it less prized abroad. So much silver will always 
be worth (as we have already showed) so much silver, 
^iven in exchange one for another. Nor will it, when 
in your mint a less quantity of it is raised to a higher 
denomination (as when nineteen twentieths of an ounce 
has the denomination of a crown, which formerly be- 
longed only to the whole 20) be one jot raised, in re- 
spect of any other commodity. 

You have, raised the denomination of your stamped 
-silver one twentieth, or, which is all one, S per cent. 
And men will presently raise their commodities 5 per 
cent. So that if yesterday 20 crowns would exchange 
for twenty bushels of wheat, or 20 yards of a certain 
sort of cloth, if you will to-day coin current crowns 
one twentieth lighter, and make them the standard, you 
will find 20 crowns will exchange for but 19 bushels of 
wheat, or 19 yards of that cloth, which will be just as 
much silver for a bushel, as yesterday. So that silver 
being of no more real value, by your giving the same 
denomination to a less quantity of it ; this will no more 
bring in, or keep your bullion here, than if you had done 
nothing. If this were otherwise, you would be beholden 
(as some people foolishly imagine) to the clippers for 
keepii^g your money. . For if keeping th€ old denomi- 
nation to i less quantity of silver be raising your money 
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(a3 in effect it is all that is^ or can be doti^ iu^ It^. ]by 
this project of making your coin lighter) ih^ clippei^ 
have suti^cieotly done that : and if their trade go on ^^ 
little while longer, at the rate it has of Ja^, and your 
^ milled money be melted down and caiTi^d away, and 
* HP more coined ; your money will, without the di^rge 
pf new coinage, be, by that sort of artificers, raised 
above five per cent, when all your current money shall 
be clipped, and made above one twentieth lighter thjam 
the standard, preserving still its former denomination. 

It will possibly be here objected to me. That we se^ 
lOOl. of clipped money, above 5 per cent, lighter than 
the standard, will buy^as much corn, cloth, or wine, 
48 lOOl. in milled money, which is above one twentieth 
heavier: whereby it is evident that my rule fails, and 
tliat it is not the quantity of silver that gives the value 
to money, but its stamp and denomination. To which 
I answer. That men make their estimate and contmcts 
^cording to the standard, upon supposition they shall 
receive good and lawful money, which is that of full 
weight : and so in effect they do, whilst they receive 
the current money of the country* For since lOOl. of 
clipped money will pay a debt of JOOl. as well as the 
weightiest milled money ; and a aew crown out of the 
mint will pay for no more flesh, fruit, or cloth, than 
fyfe clipped shiUings ; it is evident that they are equi-* 
valent as to the purchase of any thing here at. home^ 
whilst no-body scruples to take five clipped shillings, in 
exchange for a weighty milled crowp. But this will be^ 
quite otherwise as soon as you change your <eoin, and 
(to raise it as you call it) make yovir money one twen- 
tieth lighter in the mint; for then no-body will any 
more give an old crown of the former standard for one 
of the new, than he will now give you 5s. and 3d. for 
a crown: for so much then his old crown wUl yield 
him at the mint. 

Clipped and undipped money will always buy an 
equal quantity of any thing else, as long as they will 
without scruple change one for another. And this makes^ 
that the foi eign meichant, who comes to sell his good^ 
to you, always counts ypou the value of yaur money, 
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by the silver that is in it, and estimates the quantity 
of silver by the standard of your mint ; though perha(>s 
by reason of clipped, or worn money amongst it, any 
susn that is ordinarily received is much lighter than the 
standard, and so has less silver in it than vhat is in a like 
3iim, new coined in the mint. But whilst clipped and 
weighty money will equally change one for another, it 
is ail one to him, whether he receives his nuHiey iu 
clipped money, or no, so it be but current For if he 
buy other commodities here with his money, whatever 
«.um he contracts for, clipped as well as weighty money 
equally pays for it If he. would carry away the price 
of his commodity in ready cash, it is easily cbangad 
into weighty money : and then he has not only the sum 
in tale that he contracted for, but the quantity of siivo: 
he expected, for his commbdities, according to the 
standard of oui* mint If the quantity of your clippod 
money be once grown so great, that tlie foreign mer- 
chant cannot (if he has a mind to it) easily get weighty 
money for it, but having sold his merchandize, and r^ 
ceived eloped money, finds a difficulty to proctme wb^ 
is weight for it; he will, in selling his goods, either 
contract to be paid in weighty money, or else raise tkm 
price €>f his commodity, according to the diminished 
quantity of silver, in your current coin. 

In Holland (ducatoons being the best money of the 
country, as well as the largest coin) men in payments 
received and paid those indifferently with the other mo- 
ney of the country ; till of late the coining of otlier 
species of money, of baser alloy, and in greater quan- 
tities, having made tiie ducatoons, either by mdtii^ 
down, or exportation, scarcer than formerly, it became 
difficult to change the baser money into ducatoons; 
and since that, no-body will pay a debt in ducatooni?, 
unless he be allowed half per cent or more, above the 
value they were coined for. 

To understand this, we must take notice. That guil- 
ders is the denomination, that in Holland they usually 
compute by, and make ^heir contracts in. A ducatoon 
formerly passed at three guilders and three stuy vers, or 
sixty-three ftuy ver?. There were then (some 3iears since) 
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begun to be coined another piece, which was called ^ 
three guilders piece, and was ordered to pass for three 
guilders, or sixty stuyvers. But SI three gilders pieces^ 
which were to pass for 63 guilders, not having so much 
silver in them as SO ducatoons, which passed for the 
same sum of 63 guilders, the ducatoons were either 
melted down in their mints (for the making of these three 
guilders pieces, or yet baser money, with profit) or were 
carried away by foreign merchants; who, when they 
carried back the product of their sale in money, .would 
be sure to receive their payment of the number of guil* 
ders they contracted for in, ducatoons, or change the 
money they received into ducatoons : whereby they car^^ 
ried home more silver, than if they had taken their pay* 
ment in three guilders pieces, or any other species4 
Thus ducatoons became scarce. So that now, he that 
will be paid in ducatoons, must allow half per cent, for 
them. And therefore the merchants, when they sell 
any thing now, either make their bargain to be paid in 
ducatoons ; or if they contract for guilders iu general^ 
(which will be sure to be paid them in the baser money 
of the country) they raise the price of their commodi* 
ties accordingly. 

By this example, in a neighbour country, we may see 
how our new milled money goes away. When foreign 
trade imports more than our commodities will pay for, 
it is certain we must contract debts beyond sea, and 
those must be paid with money, when either we cannot 
furnish, or they will ^ot take our goods to discharge 
them. To have money beyond sea to pay our debts, 
when our commodities do not raise it, there is no othet 
way but to send it thither. And since a weighty crown 
costs no more here than a light one, and our coin ,be* 
yond sea is valued no otherwise than according to the 
quantity of silver it has in it, whether we send it in 
specie, or whether we melt it down here to send it in 
bullion, (which is the safest way, as not being prohi- 
bited) the weightiest is sure to go. But when so great 
, a quantity of your inoney is clipped, or so great a part 
of your weighty money is cairied away, that the fo- 
reign meichant, or his factor here, cannot have his 
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})i4ce paid in weighty monej*, or such as will easily be 
ehaBged into it, then every one will see (when men will 
•no longer take five clipped shillings for a milled, or 
weighty crown) tihiat it is the quantity of silver that 
buys commodities and pays debts, and not the stamp 
and denomination which is put upon it And then too 
it will be seen what a rdbbery is committed on the 
public by clipping* Every grain diminished from the 
just weight of our money, i^ so much loss to the nation^ 
which wU one time or other be sensibly felt ; and which^ 
if it be not taken care of, and speedily stopped, will in 
that enormous course it is now in, quickly, I fear, break 
out into open ill effe(;ts, and at one blow deprive us of 
a great part (perhaps near one fourth) of our money. 
For that will be really the case, when the increase of 
clipped money makes it hard to get weighty: when men 
begin to put a difference of value between that which is 
weighty, and light money; and will not sell their com- 
modities, but for money that is w^eight, and will make 
their bargains accordingly* 

Let the country gentleman, when it comes to that 
pass, consider, what the decay of his estate will be? 
When, receiving his rent in the tale of clipped shillings, 
according to his bargain, he cannot get them to pass 
at market for more than their weight And he that 
sells him salt, or silk, will bargain for 5s. such a quantity, 
if he pays him in feir weighty coin, but in clipped money 
he will not take under 5s. 3d. Here you see you have 
your money, without this new trick of coinage, raised five 

Fer cent But whether to any advantage of the kingdom, 
leave evqry one to judge. 

Hitherto we have only considered the raising of silver 
coin, and that has been, only by coining it, with leBs. 
«lver in it, under the same denomination. There is 
another way^yet of raising money, which has something: 
more of reality, though as little good in it as the for- 
mer* Thia too, now that we are upon the chapter of 
laising money^ it may not be unseasonable to open a 
Kttle. Thcraiaiiag I mean, is, when either of the two 
fidt^T metal% (which money is lisually made of) is by 
law raised above, ka natural vahte, in xespect; of the 
VojuV, H ol^r 
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othef/ C5olcl and silver have, in almost all ages ani 
parts of the world (where money was used) generally been 
thought the fittest materials to make it ofi But ther^ 
being a great disproportion in the plenty of these metals 
in the world, one has always been valued much higher 
than the other; sd that one ounce of gold has ex:changed 
for several ounces of s-ilver :• as at present, our guinea 
passing for 21s. GA. m silver, gold is now about fifteen' 
and an half times more worth than silver : there being 
about fifteen and an half tiiiies more silver in 21s. GA, 
than there is gold in a guinea. This being now the 
market-rate of gold to silver ; if by an established law 
the rate o^' guineas shoukl be set higher, (as to 22s. 6d.) 
they would be raiised indeed, but to the loss of the king- 
dom. For by this law, goid being raided five per cent, 
above its natural true value, foreigners would find it 
worth while to send their gold hither, and sa fetch away 
our silver at five per cent, profit, .awd so much loss tc^ 
us. For when so much gold as would purchase but 100 
ounces of silver any where else, will in England pur-* 
chase the merchant 105 ounces, what shall hinder him 
from bringing his gold to so good a market; and eithef 
selling it at the mint, where it will yield so much, or 
liaving it coined into guineas ? And then (going to 
market with liis guineas) he may buy our commodities 
at the advantage of five per cent, in the very sort of 
his money J or change tbeni into silver,, and carry that 
a>vay with hrm* 

On the other side, if by a law you wx)uld Kiisc your 
silver money, and n)ake four crowns, or 20s. in silver^ 
equal to a guinea, at which rate I suppose it w^as .first 
coined, so that by your law a guinea should pass but for 
20s. the same rncon^veniency would follow. For then? 
strangers would bring in silver and carry away yo*ir gold, 
which was to be had here, at a lower rate tlian any where: 
else. 

* If you say, that this inconvenience is nx)t tabe feared? 
for that as soon as people found, that gold began to* 
grow scarce, or that it was more worth than the law 
stt upon it, they would not then part wi^ it at the sta- 
tute rate, .as we sd£ die broad pieces .that j^vcre coined in. 

. ^ ^' king 
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kfag \Jtoies the first's time for 20s. ncy-body will now 
J)art with under 23s; or more, according to the tnarket 
Value; this I grant iis true, and it dries plainly confess 
the foolishness of making a law, which cannot produce 
%he effect it is made fof: as indeed it will not, when 
you would raise the price of silver, in respect of gold, 
ftbove its natural market value: for then^ as we see in 
our gold> the ptice of it will raise itself But on the 
other sid6j if you should by a law set the value of gold 
above itis par ; then people would be bound to receive 
it at that high rate, and so part with their silver at air 
tinder value^ But supposing^ that having a mind to raise 
your silver in respect of gold, you make a law to do it, 
what comes of that? If your law prevail, only this; that, 
as much as you raise silver, you debase gold, (for they 
are in the condition of two things, put in opposite scales, 
as much as the one rises the other falls) and then your 
gold will be carrried away with so much clear loss to the 
kingdom, as you raise silver and debase gold by your law, 
below their natural value* If you raise gold in propor- 
tion to sils^er, the same effect follows. 

I say, raise silver in respect of gold, and gold in pro- 
portion to silver* For when you M^ould raise the value of 
money, fandy what you will, it is but in respect of some- 
thing you would change it for; and is done only when 
you can make a less quantity of the metal, which your 
money is made of, change for a greater quantity of that 
thing which you would raise it to. 

The effect indeed, and ill consequence of raising cither 
of these two metals, in ' respect of the other, is more 
easily observed, and sooner found in raising gold than 
silver coin; because your accounts.being kept, and your 
reckonings all made in pounds, shillings, and pence,^ 
which are denominations of silver coins, or numbers of 
Jthem ; if gold be made current at a rate above the free 
and market value of those two metals, every one will 
easily perceive the inconvenience. But there being a 
law for it, you cannot refuse the gold in payment for 
so much. And all the money, or bullion, people will 
carry beyond sea from you, will be in silver; and the 
money, or bullion, brought in, will be in gold. And 
^ H 2 just 
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jmt the same: will happen, when your silver is raised 
and gold debased, in respect of one another, beyonc} 
their true and natural proportion : (natural proportion 
^.or value I call that respective rate they find, any whene, 
without the prescription of law.) For then silver will 
be that which is brought in, and gold will be carried 
out; and that still with .loss to the kingdom, answerable 
to the over-value set by the law. Only a^ soon as tlia 
mischief is felt, people will (do what ytfu can) raise 
the gold to its natural value. For your accounts and 
bargains being made in the denomination of silver mo- 
ney; if, when gold is raised above its proportion, by 
the law, you cannot refuse it in payment (as if the law 
should make a guinea current at 22s. 6d.) you are 
bound to take it. at that rate in payment But if the 
law should make guineaa current at 20s. he that has 
them is hot bound to pay them away at that rate, but 
inay keep them if he pleases, or get mqre for them, if 
he can : yet, frdm such a law, one of these things will 
follow- Either, 1st, The law force* them to go at 20s- 
and then being found passing at that rate, foreigners 
make their advantage of it: Or, 2dly, People keep them 
up, and will not part with them at *tbe legal riate, un- 
derstanding them really to be worth more, and then all 
your gold lies dead, and i* of no more use to trade,, 
than if it were all gone out of the kiifgdpm: Or^ 3dly, 
It passes for more than the law allows, amd then your 
law sigrtifies nothing, and had been better let alone. 
Which way soever it succeeds^ it proves either prejudicial^ 
or ineffectual. If the design of your law takes place, 
the kingdom loseai by it: if the inconvenience be felt and 
avoided, your law is eluded. 

Money is the measure of commerce, and of tte rate 
of every thing, and therefore, ought to be kept (as ali 
other measures) as^^eady and invariable aa may be. 
But this cannot be, if your mon^y be made of two me- 
tals, whose proportion, and, consequently, whose pric^ 
constantly varies rn respect of one another. Silver, for 
many reasons, is the fittest of all metak to be this mea- 
sure; and thejefpre generally made nae of for money* 
But then it is very unfit and inconvenient that gold,. 
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ot any other metal, should be made current, legal mo;* 
ney) at a standing, settled rate. This is to set a rate 
upon the varying value of things by law, which justly 
cannot be done; and is, as I have showed, as far as it 
prevails, a constant damage and prejudice to the coun- 
try, where it is practised. Suppose fifteen to one be 
now the exact par between gold and silver, what law 
can make it lasting; and establish it so, that nextyear^ 
or twenty years hence, this shall be the just value of 
gold to silver ; and that one ounce of gold shall 
be just worth fifteen ounces of silver, neither more or 
less? It is possible, the East-India trade sweeping away 

freat sums of gold, may make it scarcer in Europe, 
ferhaps the Guinea trade, and mines of Peru, affording 
it in greater abundance, may make it more plentiful ; 
and so its value, in respect of silver, come on the one 
side to be as sixteen, or, on the other, as fourteen to 
xjne. And can any law you shall make alter this pro- 
portion here, when it is so every- where else, round 
about yon? If your law set it at fifteen, when it is at the 
free market rate, in the neighbouring countries, as six- 
teen to one; will they not send hither their silver to fetch 
^way youT gold, at one-si3(tteen loss to you? Or if you will 
keep its rate to silver as fifteen to one, when in Holland, 
France, and Spain, its market value is but fourteen; will 
they not send hither their ^old, and fetch away your sil- 
ver, at one-fifteeu loss ta-you? This is unavoidable, if 
you will make money of bothrgold and silver, at the same 
time, and set rates upon them by law, in respect of one 
another. 

What then ! (will you be ready to say) Would you 
havegoW kept out of England? Or, being here, would 
you have it useless to trade; and must there be no mo«» 
ney made of it? I answer, quite the contraiy. It is fit 
the kingdom should make use of the treasure it has. It 
is necessary your gold should be coined, and have the 
king's stamp upon it, to secure men in receiving it, 
that there is so much gold in each piece.. But it is not 
necessary that it should have a fixed value set on it, by 
public authority: it is not convenient that it should^ in 
its varying proportion, have a settled pricei, Let gold, 
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as other commodities, find its own rat^ And when, 
by the king's image and description, it carries with Jt a ■ 
public assurance of its weight and fineness; the gold 
money, so coined, will never fail to pass at the known 
piarket rates, a« readily as any other species of your 
money. Twenty guineas, though designed at first for 
5?0l. go now as current for 211. 10s. as any other mouey, 
and sometimes for more, as the rate varies. The value, 
br price, of any thing, being oply the respective esti- 
mate it bears to some other, which it comes in compe- 
tition withj can only be known by the quantity of the 
one, which will exchange for a certain quantity pf the 
other. There being no two things in nature, whose 
proportion and use does not vary, it is implpssible to set 
a standifig, regular price between them. The growingf 
plenty, or scarcity, if either in the market, (whereby 
1 mean the ordinary place, where they are to be had ii^ 
traffic) or the real use, or changing fashion pf the place, 
fringing either of them more into demand than formerly, 

Presently varies the respective value of any two thjngs, 
'ou will as fruitlessly endeavour to keep two different 
things steadily at the same price one with another, as to 
keep two things in an ^equilibrium, where their varying 
weights depend ou different causes. Put a piece of 
spunge in one scale, and an exact counterpoise of silver 
in the other; you will be mightily mistaken if you ima-i 
gine, that because they are to-^ay equal, they shall always 
remain so, The weight of the spunge varying with every 
change of moistute in the air, the silver, in the opposite 
sc2l\^ will sometimes rise, and sometimes fall. This i^ 
jiist the state of silver and gold, in regard of their mutual 
value. Their proportion, or use, may, nay, constantly 
does vary, and with it their price, For, being estimated 
one, in reference to the other, they are, as it were, put in 
oppoi^ite scales ; and as tj^e ope rises the other falls, an4 
so on the contrary. 

' Farthings, made of a baser metal, may on this ac-? 
count tpo deserve your cpnaideration. For whatsoever 
coin yqu make current above the intrinsic value, will 
aUvays be damage to the public, whoever get by itt 
But of this I shall not, at present, enter into a more 
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|>4rticulariuquiry; only this I will confidently affirm, 
that it is the interest of every country, that all the current 
xnoney of it should be of one and the same metal ; that 
the several species should be of the same alloy, and none 
of a baser mixture: and that the standard, once thus set- 
tled, should be inviolably and immutably kept to per- 
petuity. For, whenever that is altered, upen what pre- 
tence soever, the public will lose by it. 

Since then it will neither bring us ?n more money, bul- 
lion, or trade; nor keep what we have here, nor hinder 
our weighty money, of what denomination soever, from 
being melted; to what purpose should the kingdom 
be at the. charge of coining all our money anew? For 
I do not suppose any body ran propose, that we should 
have two sorts of money, at the same time, one hea- 
vier, and the other lighter, as it comes from the mint; 
that is very absurd to imagine. So that if all your old 
aioney must be coined over again ; it will indeed be 
some advantage, and that a very considerable one, to 
the officers of the mint. For they being allowed 3s. 6d, 
(it should be sixteen-'pence halt-penny), for the coin- 
age of every pound troy, which is veiy near five and 
a half per cent if our money be six millions, and must 
be coined all over again, it will cost the nation to 
the mint three hundred thirty thousand pounds. One 
hundred thirty thousand pounds, if the clipped mo- 
ney must escape, because it is already as light as your 
Hew standard; do you not own, that this design of new 
coinage is just of the nature of clipping ? 

This business of money and coinage is by some men, 
and amongst them some very ingenious persons, thought 
a great mystery, and very hard to be understood. Not 
that tmly in itself it is so, but because interested peo- 
ple, that treat of it, wrap up the secret, they make 
advantage of, in a mystical, obscure, and unintelligible 
way of talking; which men, from a pre-conceived opi- 
nion of the difficulty of the subject, taking for sense, 
in a matter not easy to be penetrated, but by the men 
of art, let pass for 'current, without examination. 
Whereas, would they look into those discourses, and 
ipquire what meaning their words have, they would 
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find, for the most part, either their positions to be false, 
their deductions to be wrong, or (which often happens) 
their words to have no distinct meanii>g at all. Where 
none of these be, there their plain, true, honest sense, 
would prove very easy and intelligible, if expressed ia 
ordinary and direct language. 

That this h so, I shall show, by exanuning a printed 
sheet on this subject; intitled, '^ Remarks on a paper 
given iu to the lords, &c," 

Rem, *' It is certain, that what place soever will 
** give most for silver by weight, it will thither be car- 
^' ried and sold; and if of the money which now passes 
** in England, there can be 5s. 5d. the ounce given for 
** standard silver at the mint, when but 5s. 4d. of the 
*' very same can be given jelsewhere for it, it will cer^ 
" tainly be brought to the mint; and when coined, cati-r 
*' not be sold (having one penny over^- value set upon it 
•* by the ounce) for the same that other plate may be 
•* bought for, so will be left unmeltcd; at least it will 
** be the interest of any exporter to buy plate to send 
'* out, before money; whereas now it is his interest to 
** buy money to send out before plate." 

Answ. The author would do well to make it inteU 
ligible, how, '' of the money that now passes in £ng« 
*' laud at the mint can^be given 5s. 5d, the ounce for 
** standard silver, when but 58. 4d. of the same money 
'* can be given elsewhere for it," Next, ** How it has 
*^* one penny over- value set upon it by the ounce, so 
** that, when coined, it cannot be sold." This, to an 
ordinary reader, looks very mysterious; and, I fear, 
is so, as either signifying nothing ^ all, or nothing that 
will holde For, 

1. I ask, Who it is at the mint, that '^ can give 5s. 5d, 
y the ounce for standard silver, when no-body els© 
** can give above 5s. 4d. ?" Is it the king, or is it the 
master- worker, or any of the officers? For to give 5s. 5d, 
for what will yield but 5s. 4d. to any body else, is to give 
one sixty-fiftli part more than it is worth. For so niuch 
every thing is worth, as it will yield* And I do not see 
how this can turn to account to the king, or be borne 
by any body else, 

2. I a§k. 
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/ 2. I ask, how a penny over-value can be set upon it 
by the ounce, ** so that it cannot be sold ?" This 13 
so mysterious, that I think it near impossible. For aa 
^ual quantity of standard silver will always be just worth 
an equal quantity of standard silver. And it is utterly 
impossible to make sixty-four parts of standard silver 
ipqual to, or worth, sixty-five parts of the same standard 
silver; which is meant by '* setting a penny over-value 
*^ upon it by the ounce," if that has any meaning at 
all. ' Indeed, by the workmanship of it, sixty-four 
ounces of ^standard silver may be made not only worth 
sixty-five ounces, but seventy or eighty. But the coin- 
age, which is all the workmanship here, being paid for 
by a tax, I do not see how that can be reckoned at all: 
or if it be, it must raise every 5s. 4d. coined to above 
5s. 5d. If I carry sixty-four ounces of standard silver 
in bullion to ^e mint to be coined, shaH I not have 
just 64 ounces back again for it in coin? And if so, cau 
these sixty-four ounces of coined standard silver be pos- 
sibly made worth sixty-five ounces of the same standard 
silver uncoined, when they cost me no more; and I 
can, for barely going to the mint, have sixty-four ounces 
of standard silver in bullion turned into coin? Cheap* 
ness of coinage in England, where it costs nothing, 
will indeed make money be sooner brought to the mint, * 
than any where else; because th«re I have the conve- 
nience of having it made into money for nothing. But 
this will no mor^ keep it in England than if it were 
perfect bullion. Nor will it hinder it &om being melted 
down, because it cost no more in coin than in bullion : 
and this equally, whether your pieces of the same de-^ 
nomination be lighter, heavier, or just as they were 
before. This being explained, it will be easy to see, 
whether the other things said in the same paragraph be 
true or false, and particularly, whether " it will be 
** the interest of every exporter to buy plate to send 
^* put before money." 

Rem. " Itis only Barely asserted. That if silver be 
^^ raised at the mint, that it will rise elsewhere above it; 
^^ but can neve? be known till it be tried.^' 

Answ. 
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Aiifew. The author tells us, in the last paragraph, 
that silver, that is worth *' but 5s. 2d. per ounce at the 
** mint, is worth 5s. 4d. elsewhere." This, how true, 
or what inconvenience it hath, I will not here examine. 

. But, he the inconvenience of it what it will, this raising 
the money he proposes as a remedy : and to those who 
iay, upon raismg our money, silver will rise too, he 
makes this answer, that ''it can never be known 
^* whether it will or no, till it be tried." To which I 
reply, That it may be known as certainly without 
trial, as it can, that two pieces of silver that weighed 
equally yesterday, will weigh equally again to-morrow 
in the same scales. 

** There is silver," says our author, '* whereof an ounce 
** ^i. e. 480 grains) will change for 5s. 4d." (i. e. 496 
grams) of our standard silver coined. To-morrow you 
coin your money lighter; so that then 5s. 4d. will have 
but 472 grains of coined standard silver in it. Can it 
not then be known, without trial, whether that ounce 
of silver, which to-day will change for 496 grains of 
standard silver coined, will change to-morrow but for 

' 472 grains of the same standard silver coined? Or can 
any one imagine that 480 grains of the same silver, 
which to-day are worth 496 grains of our coined silver, 
will to-morrow be worth but 472 grains of the same 
silver^ a little difFereantly coined? He that can have a 
doubt about this till it be tried, may as well demand a 
trial to be made, to prove, that the same thing is acqui- 
ponderant, or equivalent to itself. For 1 think it is as 
clear, that 472 grains of silver are aequiponderant to 
496 grains of silver, as that an ounce of silver, that is 
to-day worth 496 grains of standard silver, should to-, 
morrow be worth but 472 grains of the same standard 
silver, all circumstances remaining the same, but the 
different weight of the pieces, stamped : M^hich is that 
our author asserts, when he says, That it is only barely 
asserted, &c. What has been said to this, may serve' 
also for an answer to the next paragraph. Only I desire 
it may be taken notice of^ that the author seems to 
insinuate, that silver goes not in England, as in foreign' 
parts, by weight ; which is a very , dangerous, as weU 
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as false position ; and which, if allowed, may let into 
our mint what corruption and debasing of our money 
_one pleases. *■ 

Rem. '* That our trade hath heretofore furnished uj 
** with an overplus, brought home in gold and silver, 

• * is true : but that wq bring home from any place more 
^' goods than we now export to it, I do not conceive 
^* to be so. And more goods might be sent to those 
*^ parts; but by reason of the great value of silver in 
'* this part of the world, more money is to be got by 
** exporting silver, than by any other thing that can be 
*^ sent: and that is the reason of it. And for its being 
** melted down, and sent out, because it is so heavy, b 
*^ not by their paper denied." 

Answ. ** That we bring home from any place more 
*' goods than we now export, (the author tells us) he 
** doth not conceive." 

Would be bad told us a reason for his conceit But 
lynce. the money of any country is not presently to be 
changed, upon any private man*s groundless conceit, I 
suppose this argument will not be of much weight with 
many men* I make bold to call it a groundless conceit: 
for if the author please to remember the great sums 
qf money are carried every ytar to the East-Indies, 
for which we bring home consumable commodities ; 
(though I must own it pays us again with advantage) 
<?r if be will examine, how much only two commodities 
wholly consumed here, cost us yearly in money, (I mean 
Canary wine and currants) ' more than we pay for, with 
goods exported to the Canaries and Zant; beatdes the 
over-balance of trade upon us in several other places, he 
will have little reason to say, ** he doth not conceive we 

• ^ bring home frpm any place more goods than we now 
^' export to it" 

^' As to what he says concerning the melting down 

• ' and exporting our money, because it is heavy:" if 
by heavy he means, because pur crown-pieces (and the 
rest of our species of money in proportion) are 23 or 
§14 grains heavier than he would have them coined : this, 
whoever grants it,. I deny, upon grounds, which, I sup- 
pose^ when examined, M^ill befoiind clear and evident. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, when your debts beyond feea, to answer the 
over-balanee of foreign importations, call for your 
money, it is certain the heavy money, which has the 
ftill standard weight, witt be melted down and carried 
away : because foreigners value not your stamp, or de- 
nomination, but you7silver. 

He would do well to tell us what he means by '* th^ 
** great value of silver in this part of the world." For 
he speaks of it as a cause that draws away our. money 
more now than formerly, or else it might as well have 
been omitted as mentioned in this place : and if he 
mean by this part of the world, England; it is scarce 
sense to say, that the gieat value of silver in England 
should .draw silver out of England. If he means the 
neighbouring countries to England, he should have said 
it, and notdoubtfully this part of the world. But let him, 
by this part of the world, mean what he will, I dare say 
every one will agree, that silver is not more valued in this, 
than any other part of the world; nor in this age, more 
than in our giandfathers days. 

I am sorry, if it be true, what he tells us, That 
*' more money is to be got by exportation of silver, 
** than by any other thing that can be sent^' This 
is an evidence, that " we bring home more goods than 
" we export.** For till that Jiappens, and' has brought 
lis in debt beyond sea, silver will not be exported; but 
the overplus of people's gain, being generally laid up 
in silver, it will be brought home in silver: and so 
our people will value it as much as any other, in this 
^art of the world. 

The truth o4 the case in short is this. Whenever we, 
by a losing trade, contract debt« with our neighbours, 
they will put a great value on our silver, and *^more 
" money will be got by tiansporting silver than any 
^' thing can be sent;*' which comes about thus: Sup- 
pose that by an over-balance of their trade (whether 
by a sale of pepper, spices, and other East-India com- 
modities, it matters not) we have received great quan- 
tities of goods, within these two or three months from 
Holland, and sent but little thither; sothat the accounts 
balanced between the itxhabitants of England and the 
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t/nited Provinces, we of England were a million ia 
theiT debt; what would follow from hence? This: That 
these Dutch creditors, desiring to have what is due to 
them, giv€ orders to their factors and correspondentt 
here, to return it to them. For inquiring as we do^ 
<vhat are the effects of an over-balance of trade, we must 
not suppose they invest their debts in commodities, and 
return their effects that way. A million then being to 
be returned from England to Holland in money, every 
one seeks bills of exchange; but Englishmen not having 
debts in Holland to answer this million, or any the 
least part of it, bills are not to be got This presently 
makes the exchange yeiy high; upon which the bankers, 
&c. who have the command of great quantities of mo-» 
ney and bullion, send that Uway to Holland in specie, 
%nd so take money here to pay it again there, upou 
their bills, at such a rate of exchange as gives them 
five, ten, fifteen, &c. per cent profit: and. thus, some* 
times a ^5s. piece of our milled money niay truly be said 
to be worth 5s. 3d 4d. 6d 9d. in Holland. Andif thiai 
be " the great value of silver in this, part of the 
*• world," I easily grant it him. But this great va- 
lue is to be remedied, not by the alteration of our 
mint, but by the regulation and balance of our trade, 
for be your coin what it will, our neighbours^ if thejr 
over-balance us in trade, will not only have a great value 
for our silver, but get it too; and there will be ** more 
*' to be got, by exporting silvelr to them, than by any 
•^ other thing jsan be sent '^* 

Rem. ** The alterations of the coins in Spain and 
^' Portugal ^re no way at all like this. For there they 
*f altered in denomination near half, to deceive those 
*' they paid, with paying those to whom they owed one 
V ounce of silver, but half an ounce for it But, in the 
'^ alteration here designed, to whoever an ounce of 
*^ silver was owing, an ounce will be paid in this money ; 
*^ it being here only designed, that an ounce of money 
^^ should equal an ounce of silver m value, at home, «& 
*' well as abroad, which now it does not" 

Answ. In this paragraph the author confesses the al^ 
leratiop of the coin in Spain and Portugal was a cheat; 
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but the ** aheration here designed, he says, is nort'/** 
but the reason he gives for it is admirable; viz* '' Be^ 
•* cause they there altered in denomination near half, '^ 
and here donomination is altered but five per cent' fof 
so in truth it is, M^hatever be designed* As if fifty per 
cent were a cheat, but five per cent, were not; be- 
cause perhaps less perceivable. For the two things, 
that are pretended to be done here by this new ^oinage^ 
I fear will both fail, viz. 1. That ** to wKomsoever an 
** ounce of silver is owing, an ounce of silver shall be 
*' paid in this money.'* For when an ounce of silver* 
is coined, as is proposed, into 3s. 5d. (which is to mak6 
our money five per cent, lighter than it is now) I that 
am to receive lOOl. per ann.' fee-farm rent; shall tin 
this hew money receive 1051. or barely lOOl. ? The first 
I think will not be said. For if by law you have made 
it lOOL it is certain the tenant will pay me no more. 
If you do not mean that 40d crowns, or 2000 shillings 
of your new coin shall be lOOL but there must be five 
per cent, in tale added to every 100, you are at the* 
charge of new coinage to no other purpose but to breed 
confusion. If I must receive lOOl. by tale of this neW 
money for my fee-farm rent, it is demonstration that I 
lose five ounces per cent, of the silver that was due to? 
ine. This a little lower he confesses in these words^ 
*^ That where a man has a rent-sEC, that can never be 
** more, this may somewhat affect it, but so very little 
" that it wili scarce ever at all be perceived.'' Thia( 
very little is five per cent and if a man be cheated of 
that, so he perceives it not, it goes for ilothing* But 
this loss will not aflect only sucli rents as can never bd 
more, but all payments M'hatsoever, that are contracted 
fcr, befi-e this alteration of our money. 
, 2. If it be true what he affirms, ** That an ounce' 
" of money doth equal an ounce of silver in value abroad, 
V but not at home;" then this part of the undertaking' 
will also fiiil. For I deny that the stamp on our money 
does any more debase it here at home, than abroad, or 
make the silver in our money not equal in value to ther 
same weight of silver every-where. . The author would 
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have done well to 'have made it out, atid not teft so 
great a paradox only to the credit of a single assertion. 

Rem. " And for what is said in this bill to prevent 
* * exportation, relates only to the keeping in our coin ' 
*^ and bullion^ and leaves all foreign to be exported 
^' still." 

Answ. What the author means by our own and foreign 
bullion, will need some explication. 

Rem. ** There is now no such thing as payments in 
** weighty and milled money." 

Answ. I believe there are very few in town, who do 
not very often receive a milled crown for os. and a 
milled half-crown for 2s. 6d. But he means, I suppose, 
in great and entire sums of milled money. But I ask, if 
all the clipped money were called in, whether then all the 
payments would not be in weighty money; and that not 
being called in, whether if it be lighter than your new 
milled money, the new milled money will not be melted 
down as much as the old? Which I think the author there 
confesses, or else I understand him not 

Rem. " Nor yfiM this any way interrupt trade; for 
** trade will find its own course; the denomination of 
** money in any country ho way concerning that." 

Answ. The denomination to a certain, weight of mo* 
ney, in all countries, concerns trade; and the alteration 
of that necessaiily brings disturbSmce to it 

Rem. ** For if so be it occasions the coining more 
*' money." 

Answ. He talks as if it would be " the occasion of 
** coining more money." Out of what? out of money 
already coined, or out of bullion ? For I would b© glad 
to know where it is.. 

. Rem. *' It may be some gain to those that will ven- 
** turetomelt down the coin, but very small loss (if 
** any) to those that shall be paid in the new: it is not 
^* to be denied, but that where any man has a rent-sEc,' 
*' that can never be more, this may somewhat affect it? 
** but so very little, it will scarce ever at all be per- 
** ceived." 

. Answ. As much as it will be gain to mdt down, theii* 
coin^ :soinuch k£S. will ,it be to those whq are paid in 
' .. ^ new, 
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new, viz. five per cent which, I suppose, it more thslif 
the author would be wilUog to lose, uuleas he get by 
it another way. ^ 

Rem. \' Axid if the alteration designed should have 
.*' the eifegt of making oi^ native commodities any 
" ways dearer^—/' 

Answ, Here our author confessed, that proportionabty 
as your money is raised, the price of other things will be 
raised too. But to make amends, he says, 

Rein* " It does at the same time make the knd which 
^* produces them of more than so much more in value."' 

Answ, This *' more than so much more in value," isr 
more than our author, or any body else for him, will evci* 
be able to make out 

The price of things will always be estimated by the 
^antity of silver given in exchange for them. And 
tf you make your money less in weight, it must be made 
up in tale. This is all this great mystery of raising 
money, and raising land. For example: the manor of 
Blackacre .would yesterday have yielded otne hundred 
liiousand crowns, which crown-pieces, let us suppose 
numero rt^undo to weigh each of them an otince of stand-* 
ard silver. To-day your new coin comes in play, which 
is five per cent, lighten There is your money raised: 
th6 land now at sale yields one hundred and five thou- 
sand crowns, which is ^flist the same one hundred thou-* 
fftlid ounces of standard silver. There is the land raised^ 
And is not this an admirable invention, for which the 
jpublic ought to be at above one hundred thousand 
pounds charge for new coinage,'and all your commerce 
pit in disorder? And then to recommend this iuvcntion, 
you^re told, as a great secret, That^ *' had n^ money^ 
*^ Iroan time to time, been raised in its denomination, 
*^ Isinds had not so risen too:" which is to say,. Had 
HOj; your money been made lighter, fewer ptecca of it 
would have bought as much land as a greater aaiid)er 
4oe9 naw. 

Rem. '^ The kes of payment!,, there spoken of^ wilf,, 
*^ in no sort, be so great, as if the parties, to n^iom these? 
^^ debts are owin^ weiti now bound ta itcetve tllem in 
'^ tiie iKttttuej^ thai aaw passavv»d tiien to mdt the 
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^^ same down; so at this they will have no cause to 
** complain." 

Answ. A very good argument ! the clippers have 
robbed tlie public of a good part of their money (which 
men will, some time or other, find in the payments 
they receive) and it is desired the mint may have a li-* 
bexty to be beforehand with those, to whom debts are 
o\«^ing. They are told, they will have no reason to com- 
plain of it, who suffer this loss, because it is not so great 
as the other. The damage is already done to the public, 
by clipping. Where at last it will light, I cannot tell. 
But men who receive clipped money, not being forced 
to melt it down, do not yet receive any loss by it. Whea 
clipped money will no longer change for weighty, then 
those, who have clipped money in their hands, will find 
the loss of it. 

Rem. " It will make the customs better paid, because 
*' there will be more money." 

Answ. That there will be more money in tale, it is 
possible: that there will be more money in weight and 
worth, the author ought to show. And then, whatever 
becomes of the customs, (which I do not hear are un- 
paid now) the king will lose in Ae excise above thirty 
thousand pounds per annum. For in all taxes Avhere so 
many pounds, shillings, or pence are determined by the 
law to be paid, there the king will lose five per cent 
The author here, as in other places, gives a good reason 
for it: for, " his majesty bping to pay away this money 
** by tale, as lie receives it, it will be to him no loss at 
*^ all." 

As if my receiving my rents in full tale, but in 
money of under value* -five per cent, were not so much 
loss to me, becaiisc I was to pay it away again by 
tale. Try it at 50 per .cent, the odds only is, That one 
being greater than the other, would make; more noise. 
But the author'^ great rfefuge in this is, ;Tbat it will not 
be perceived. ' : x 

Kem.; " If all foreign, Qomraodities were to be pur- 
^^ chased with thi^ new species of money se;nt.out; we 
^* agree,: That with lOOJ. .of it there could not be so 
** much $ilyer, or other .commpditiea bought, as mth 
.** lOOL in c^owa-pigc^^ as nOv. coined, becaijis^^they 

Vol. V, '^ I ^^ would 
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" would be heavier; and all coin, in any kingdom but 
** where it is coined, only goes by weight ; and for the 
*' same weight of silver, the same every-where still will 
" be bought; and so there ^vill, with the same quantity 
* ' of goods. And if those goods should cost five per cent, 
" more here in England than heretofore, and yield 
** but the same money (we mean by the ounce abroad) 
** the same money, brought home and coined^ will 
'* yield the importer five per cent more at the mint 
** than it heretofore could do, and so no damage to the 
'' trader at all." . 

Answ. Here truth forces fiom the author a confession 
of two things, which demonstrate the vanity and useless-- 
ness of the project 1. That, upon this change of your 
coin, foreign goods will be raised. Your own goods will 
cost five per cent. more. So that goods of all kinds 
being thereupon raised ; wherein consists the raising of 
your money, when an ounce of standard silver, however 
minced, stamped, or denominated, will buy no more com- 
modities than it did before ? This confession abo shows 
the falshood of that dangerous supposition, That mo- 
ney, " in the kingdom where it is coined, goes not by 
•* weight," i. e. is nol valued by its ^veight 

Rem. " It is true, the owners of silver will find a good 
** market for it, and no others will be damaged; but, on 
** the contrary, the making plenty of m(Hiey will be an 
** advantage to all." 

Answ. 1 grant it true, That if your money were really 
raised five per cent, the owners of silver would get so 
much by it, by bringing it to the mint to be cwned. 
But since, as is confessed, commodities will (upon this 
raising your money) be raised to five per cent this alter- 
ation will be an advantage to no-lx)dy, but the officers of 
the mint, and hoarders of money.- 

Rem. " When standard silver was last raised at the 
*' mint, (which it was from 5s. to 5s. and £d. the ounce, 
** in the 43d of Eliz.) and for above forty years after, 
" silver uncothcd was not Worth above 4s. lOd, the 
** ounce, which occasioned niuch coining; andof mo- 
** liey, none in those days was exported: whereas silver 
** now is worth hvA the very -same 58. Sd. the ounce 
^' stifl at the mint, ^d is yrovlh 3b^ 4d. elsewhere. So 
. ' - •'that 
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** tliat if this bill now with the lords does not happen to 
** pass, there can never any silver be ever any more 
** coined at the mint; and all the milled money will, in 
** a very little time more, be destroyed." 

Answ. The reason of so much money coined in queen 
Eiiabeth's time, and afterwards, was not the lessening 
of your crown pieces from 480 to 452 grains, aud so 
proportionably all the rest of your money, (which is 
that the author calls raising standard silver from 5s. to 
6s. 2d. the ounce) but from the over-balance of your 
trade, briugiug them in plenty of bullion, and keeping 
it here. 

How standard silver (for if the author speaks of other 
silver, it is a fallacy) should be worth its own weight 
in standard silver at the mint, (i. e. 5s. 2d. the ounce) 
and be worth mote than its own weight in standard 
silver, (i. e. 5s. 4d. the ounce) in Lombard-street, is a 
paradox that no-body, I think, will be able to compre- 
nend, till it be better explained. It is time to give off 
coining, jf the value of standard silver be lessened by 
it ; as really it is, if an ounce of coined standard silver 
will not exchange for an ounce of uncoined standard 
silver, unless you add 15 or 16 grains overplus to it: 
which is what the author would have taken upon his 
word, when he says^ " Silver is worth five shillings four- 
^* pence elsewhere." 

Rve shillings four-pence of money coined at the mint, . 
the author must allow to be at least 4^5 grains. An 
ounce is but 480 grains. How then an ounce of un- 
coined standard silver can be worth five shillings four- 
pence (i. e. how 480 grains of uncoined standard silver 
can be worth 495 grains of the same standard silver, 
coined into money) is unintelligible ; unless the coinage 
of our mint lessens the value of standard silver. 

"SIR, 

*^ /^OIN and interest are two thin^ of so great 

V>/ ** moment to the public, and of so great con- 

** cernment in trade, that they ought very accurately 

" to be examined into, and very nicely weighed, upon 

I St ** any 
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" any proposal of alteration to be made in them. I 
** pretend not to have treated of them here as they 
'* deserve. That must be the work of an abler hand ; I 
" have said something on these subjects, because you 
" required it. And, I hope, the readiness of my obe- 
*' dience will excuse to you the faults I have com- 
'^ mitted, and assure you that I am, 



SIR, 

" Your most humble servant, 

*' JOHN locke;^ 
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SHORT 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

A PRINTED PAPER, 

Z1IT1TS.XD» 

Tor encouraging the coining silver money in England, 
and after for keeping it here. 

THE author says, ^' Silver yielding the proposed 
*^ 2d or 3d. more by the onnce, than it will do 
*' by being coined into money, there will be none coined 
" into money ; and matter of fact shows there is none.** 
It would be hard to know what he means, when he 
says, " silver yields 2d. or 3d. more by the ounce, than 
** it will do by being coined into money :" but that he 
tells us in plain words at the bottom of the leaf, " that 
** an ounce of silver uncoined is of 2d. more value 
** than after it is coined it will be;" which, I take the 
liberty to say, is so far from being true, that I affirm it is 
impossible to be so. For which I shall only give this 
short reason : viz. Because the stamp neither does, nor 
can take away any of the intrinsic value of the silver; 
and therefore an ounce of coined standard silver, must 
necessarily be of equal value to an ounce of uncoined 
standard silver. For example; suppose a goldsmith has 
a round plate of standard silver, just of the shape, size, 
and weight of a coined crown- piece, which, for brevity's 
sake, we will suppose to be an ounce; this ounce of stan- 
dard silver is. certainly of equal value to any other ounce 
of un wrought standard silver in hrs shop; away he goes 
•with his round piece of silver to the Tower, and 1 las there the 
stamp set upon it; when he brings this numerical piece 
back again to his shop coined, can any one imagine, that 
it is now 2d. less worth than it was, when he carried it 
out smooth) a quarter of an hour before; or, that it is 

I 3 not 
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not still of equal value to any other ounce of unwrought 
standard silver in his shop? He that can say it is 2d. less 
worth, than it was before it had the king's image and in- 
scription on it, may as well say, that 60 grains of silver, 
brought from the Tower, are worth but 58 grains of silver 
in Lombard-street. 

But the ' author very walily limits this ill effect of 
coinage only to England ; why it is in, England, and not 
every where, would deserve a reason. 

But let us grant it to be true, as our author affirms, 
that coined silver in England is one-thirtieth woree, or 
of less value, than uncoined; the natural consequence 
from this, if it be true, is,, that it is very unfit that the 
mint should be employed in England, where it debases 
the silver one thirtieth; for, if the stamp lessens the 
value of our silver this year, it will alsa do so the next, 
and so on to the end of the world, it always working 
the same way. Nor will the altering the denomination, 
9& is proposed, at all help it. 

But yet he thinks be bos some proof for his proposition, 
because it is matter of fact that there is no money coined 
Hit the mint This is the great grievance, and is one in- 
deed, but for a different reason from what seems to inspire 
that paper. 

The matter in short is this'? Ehgland sending more 
consumable commodities to Spain than it receives front 
thence, the merchants, who manage their trade, bring 
back the overplus in bullion, which, at their return, 
they sell as a commodity. The chapmen, that ^ve 
highest for this, are, as in all cases of buying and selhng, 
those who cto make most profit by k; and those are 
the returners of our money, by exchange, into those 
countries, where our debts, any way contracted, make- 
a need of it; for they getting 6, 8, 10, &c, per cent, 
according to the want and demand of money from Eng-r 
land there, and according to the risque of the sea, buy 
up this bullion, as soon as it comes in, to send it to 
their correspoftdents in those parte, to make good their 
predit for tlw Wis they have drawn on them, and sq 
can give nu^e for it than the mint-rate, i. e. more 
ttian equial^weight of milled money for an equal weight 
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of standard bullion; they being able to make more profit 
of it by returns. 

Suppose the balance of our trade with Holland were 
in all other commodities equal, but that in tlie last East- 
India sale we bought of them of East-India commodi- 
ties to the value of a million, to be paid in a month; 
within a month a million must be returned into Hol- 
land; this presently raises the exchange, and the traders 
in exchange sell their bills at high rates ; but the balance 
of trade being (as is supposed in the case) equal in 
all other commodities, this million can no way be re- 
p^d to their correspondents, on* whom those bills were 
drawn, but by sending them money, or bullion, to re- 
imburse them. 

This is the true reason why tlie bullion brought from 
Spain is not carried to the mint to be coined, but bought 
by traders in foreign exchange, and exported by them, 
to supply the overplus of our expences there, which 
are not paid for by our commodities. Nor will the 
proposed raising of our money, as it is called, whether 
we coin our money for the future one thirtieth, or one 
twentieth, or ox>e half lighter than now it is, bring one 
ounce more to the mint than now, whibt our affairs 
in this respect remain in the same posture. And I chal- 
lenge the author to show that it will ; for saying is but 
raying. Bullion can never come to the mint to be coined, 
whilst the over-balance of trade and foreign expences 
arc so great, tliat to satisfy them, not only the bul- 
lion your trade in some parts now yearly brings in, 
l>ut also some of your foiunerly q&ined money is requisite, 
and .mu^ be seut out: but when a change in that 
brings in and lodges bullion liere, (for now it seems it 
only passes through England) the increase of silver and 
gold staying in England will again bring it to tlie mint 
to be coined 

This makes it easily intelligible, how it comes to pass, 
that when now at t!he mint they can give but 5s. 2d, 
per ounce for silver, they can give 5s. 4d. the ounce in 
jLombau'd-street, (which is what our author means when 
be says, ** silver is now worth but 5s. 2d. the ounce at 
** the mint, and 13 worth 5s, 4d elsewhere.") The 

I 4 reason 
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reason whereof is plain, viz. Because the mint, giving 
weighty money for bullion, can give so much and no 
more for silver than it is coined at, which is 5s. 2d. 
the ounce, the public paying all the odds, that is be- 
tween coined and uncoined silver, which is the manu- 
facture of coinage: but the banker, or returner of mo- 
ney, having use for silver beyond sea, where he caa 
make his profit of it by answering bills of exchange, 
which he sells dear, must either send our money in 
specie, or melt down Our coin to transport, or else 
with it buy bullion. 

The sending our money in specie, or melting it down, 
has some hazard, and therefore, if he could have bullion 
for 5s. 2d. per ounce, or a little dearerj it is like he would 
always rather choose to exchange corn for bullion, with 
some little loss, rather than run the risque of melting it 
down for exportation. 

But this would scarce make him pay 2d. in the crown, 
which is almost three and an half per cent, if there were 
not something more in it, than barely the risque of 
melting, or exportation; and that is the lightness of 
the greatest part of our ctlrrent coin. For example, 
N. has given bills for thirty thousand pounds sterling 
in Flanders, and so has need of ten thousand weight of 
silver to be transported thither; he has thirty thousand 
pounds sterling by him in re^dy money, whereof five 
thousand pounds is weighty milled money; what shall 
hinder him then from throwing that into his melting- 
pot, and so reducing it to bullion, to be transported ? 
But what shall he do for the other twenty^-five thou- 
sand pounds, which, though he has by him, is yet clip^ 
ped and light money, that is at least twenty per cent 
lighter than the standard ? If he transports or melt& 
down this, there is so much clear loss to him ; it is there- 
fore more advantage for him to buy bullion at 5s. 4d. 
the ounce with that light 'money, than to transport, or 
melt it down; wherein, though the seller of the bul- 
lion has less weight in silver than he parts with, yet he 
finds his account, as much as if he received it in weighty 
coin, whilst a clipped crown-piece, or shilling, passes 
as well in payment for any copimodity here in Eng- 
land 
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land as a milled one. Thus our mint is kept from 
<:oiQtng. 

But this paper, For encouraging the coining, &a 
iwrould fain have the mill at work, though there be no 
grist to be had, unless you grind over again what is 
ground already, and pay toll for it a second time: a pro- 
position fit only for the miller himself to make; for the 
meanest housewife in the country would laugh at it, as 
^Gon as proposed. However, the author pleases him- 
self, and thinks he has a good argument to make it pass, 
viz. because the toll to be paid tor it will not amount 
to three hundred and thirty thousand pounds, as is 
said in a late treatise about raising the value of money, 
p. 170. for, he says that writer is mistaken, in saying 
that ^^ 3s. and 6d. is allowed at the mint for the 
. ** coinage of everv pound troy," whereas there is but 
sixteen-pence halfpenny there allowed for the same; 
which sixteen-pence halfpenny being above one-third 
of Ss. 6d. it follows by his own computation, that the 
new coining our money will cost the nation above one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds ; a small sum in 
this our P en y of richesj to be laid out for the pur- 
chasing these following inconveniencies, without any 
the least advantage. 

1. A loss to the king of one thirtieth (if you coin 
your money 2d. per crown, one twentieth, if you coin 
your money 3d. per crown lighter) of all his standing 
revenue. 

2. A like loss of one twentieth, or one thirtieth, in 
all rents that are settled; for these have, during the 
term, the nature of rent-sec : but five per cent, loss in 
a man's income he thinks so little, it will not be per- 
ceived. 

3. Trouble to merchants in their trade. These in- 
conveniencies he is forced to allow. He might have 
said disorder to all people in their trade, though he says 
it will be but a little trouble to merchants, and without 
any real damage to trade. The author would have done 
well to have made out this, and a great many other 
assertions in that paper; but saying is much easier, if 
that may pass for proofs 

' Indeed 
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Indeed he has, by a short way, answered the book 
Above-mentioned, in the conclusion of his paper, in 
these words; ^' And he that so grossly mistakes in so 
** material points of what he would assert, it is plain is 
^^ not free from mistakes." It does not appear that he, 
who published that book, ever thought himself free from 
mistakes; but he, that mistakes in two material points, 
may be in the right in two others, and those will still 
need an answer. But one of these material points will, 
I think, by what is already said, appear not to be a 
mistake; and for any thing the author of the paper hath 
said, or can say, it will always be true, that an ounce 
of silver coined? or not coined, is, and eternally will 
he, of equal value to any other ounce of silver. As to 
any other mistake, concerning the rate of coinage, it 
is like he bad his information from some disinterested 
person, whom he thought worthy of credit. And whe- 
ther it be 3s- 6d. a$ he was told, or only sixtecn-pence 
halfpenny per pound troy, as the paper says, whether 
the reader will believe the one or the other, or think 
it worth his mtore exact inquiry, this is certain, the 
kingdom ought not to be a^t that, or any other charge, 
where there is no advantage, as there will be none in 
this proposed coinage, but quite the contrary. 

In his answer to 

Object. 1. He says from Edw. III. ^* Silver has firom 
" time to time (as it grew in esteem) been by degrees 
*^ raised in all mirifs.'* If an ounce of silver now not 
exchanging, or paying for what one-tenth of an ounce 
would have purchased in Edw. Illd's time, and so being 
ten times less worth now, than it was then, be growing 
in esteem, this author is in the* right; else silver has 
not, since Edw. Illd's reign, from time to time grown 
in esteem. Be that as it will, he as^gns a wrong cause 
of raising of silver, as he calls it^ in our mint. For if 
growing thus in request, i. e. by lessening its vdue, 
bad been the reason of altering our money, this change 
of coin, or raising the denomination of silver in ours, 
and other mints, ought to have been greater by much, 
^ince Heury VII's time, than it was between that and 
Edward's Illd's; because tlie great change of the valpe 
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f>f stiver has been made^ by the plenty of k; poufed into 
this part of the world from the West-Indies, not dis^ 
covered till Henry YIIV fdgn. So that I thinjk I may 
say, that the value of silver from Edward III. to Henry 
Vil. changed not one-tenth, hat from Henry VII. till 
vow it changed above seven tenths; and yet, ni<H)ey% 
having been rabed in our mint two thirds since Edward 
Illd's time^ the iai* greater part of the raiding of it^ was 
l>efore Henry VIPs time,, and a very small part of it sincefc 
so that the canse, insinuated by our author, it is evident, 
-was not the cause of lessening our coin so often, wh«kt- 
ever it was: and it is possible there wanted not men of 
projects in those days, who for private ends, by wrong 
suggestions, and £Eilse reasonings, covered with myste* 
xious terms^ led those into mistakes, who had not the 
time and will nicely to examine; though a crown-piece 
three times as big as one of ours now, might,, for its size 
alone, deserve to be reformed. 

To Ob^ct. S. he saysy ^' The raising the denoaunatimi 
^' of money inl^in and Portugal, was making; it go for 
^* more when coined, than its true value;" 

This, 1 say, is impossible, and desire the author to 
]>rove it It did in Spain and Poitngai, just what it 
will do here and every* wliere; it made not the silvev 
coined go for mote than its value, in all things to be 
bought, butjust so much as the denomination was raised^ 
just so much the less of commodity had the buyer in ex* 
change for it: as it would be here, if you should coin 
six-pences into shillings; if any one went to market 
with this new money, he would find that, whereas he 
bad a bushel of wheat last week for eight shillings of the 
former coin, he would have now but half a bushel for 
eight of the new shillings, when the same denomination 
bad but half the quantity of silver. Indeed those, who 
were to receive money upon formev contracts, would 
be deframled of half their due, receiving, in theil* full 
tale of any denomination contracted for, but half the 
silver they should have; the cheat whereof they would 
find,- when they went to market with their new money. 
For this I have above proved^ that one ounce of silver 
^ and eternally will be, equal in value to another ounce 
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of silver ; and all that can possibly put a difFerence be- 
tween them, is only the different value of the work- 
manship, bestowed on one more than another, which 
in coinage our author tells in this paper is but siy- 
teen-pence halfpenny per pound troy. I demand there- 
fore, of our author, to show that any sort of coinage, 
or, as he calls it, raising of money, can raise the value 
of coined silver, or make it go for more than uncoined, 
bating the charge of coinage; unless it be to those who, 
being to receive money upon former contracts, will, by 
receiving the tale agreed for, receive less than they should 
of silver, and so be defrauded of what they really con- 
tracted for. 

What effect such a raising of their money had in one 
particular, I will tell our author. In Porti^al they 
count their money by reys, a very small, or ramer ima- 
ginary coin, just as if' we here should count all our sums 
by farthings. It pleased the government, possibly being 
told that it would raise the value of their money, to 
raise in denomination the several specie^ and make 
them go for a greater (let us suppose double the) num- 
ber of reys than formerly. What was the consequence? 
It not only confounded the property of the subject, and 
disturbed affairs to no purpose ; but treaties of commerce 
having settled the rates of the customs at so many reys 
on the several commodities, the king immediately lost in 
the value half his customs. The same that in propor- 
tion will happen in the settled revenue of the crown here, 
upon the proposed change. 

For though our author in these words, ^* whereas all 
^* now desired by this act is to keep silver, when coined, 
** of the same value it was before," would insinuate, 
that this raising the denomination, or lessening our coin, 
OS is proposed, will do no such thing; yet it is demon* 
stration, that when our coin is lessened 3d. in 5s. . the 
king will receive five per cent, less in value in his cus- 
toms, excise, and all his settled revenue, and so prO- 
portionably, as the quantity of silver, in every species of 
our coin, shall be made less than now it is coined ip those 
of the same denomination. 

But^ 
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But, whatever our author paeans by *^ making money 
** go for more when coined than its true value, or by 
*' keeping silver, when coined, of the same value it 
*' was before;" this is evident, that raising their mo- 
ney thus, by coining it with less silver in it than it had 
before, had not the effect in Portugal and Spain, which 
our author proposes from it here : for it has not brought 
one penny more to the mint there, nor kept their money, 
or silver, from exportation since; though forfeiture and 
death be the penalties joined in aid to this trick of raising 
to keep it in. 

But our author tells us in answer to Object 4. This 
*' will scarce ever at all be perceived." If of 100 
guineas a man has in his pocket, five should be picked 
out, so he should not perceive it, the fraud arid the loss 
would not be one jot the less; and though he perceived 
it not when, or how it was done, yet he will find it in 
bis accounts,, and the going so much back in his estate at 
the end of the year. 

To Object. 3- he says. The ** raising your coin (it 
*^ may be) may raise the price of bullion here in Eng^ 
*^ land," An ounce of silver will always be equal in 
value to an ounce of silver every-where, bating the work-r 
manship. I say it is impossible to be otherwise, and 
require our author to show it possible in England, or 
any. where, or eke hereafter to spare his '' may be*" 
To avoid fallacies, I desire to be understood, when I 
use the word silver alone, to mean nothing but silver, 
and to lay aside the consideration of baser metals that 
may be mixed with it ; for I do not say that an ounce 
of standard, that has almost one twelfth of copper in it, 
is of equal value with an ounce of fine silver that has 
BO alloy at all ; but that any two ounces of equally al- 
loyed silver will always be of equal value; the silver 
being the measure of commerce, it is the quantity of 
silver that is in every piece he receives, and not the de^ 
nomination of it, which the merchant looks after, and 
values it by. 

But this raising of the denomination our author, would 
have pass, because it will be *' better for the possessors 
" of rbuUion/' as he says, Answ. 3. But Who are 'they 
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Irho now in England are |!K)ssessed of so much bullion? 
or what private men are there in England of that consi- 
deration, that for their advantage, all our nion^ should 
be new coined, and of a less weight, with so great a 
charge to the nation, and loss to his majesty^s revenue? 

He farther adds, Answ. 3. It doth not thcn<5e inevit- 
ably follow, it will ** mise the price of buUion beyond 



sea.'' 



It will as inevitably follow, as that nineteen ounces 
of silver will never be equal in weight, w worth, to 
twenty ounces of silver: so much as you lessen your 
coin, so much inoT6 you must pay in tale, as will make 
the quantity of silver the merchant expects, for his 
commodity ; under what denomination soever he re- 
ceives it. 

The clothier, thus buying his Spanish wool, oil, and^ 
labour, at five per cent, more in denomination, selb 
his woollen manufacture propoitienably dearer to th^ 
English merchant, who, exporting it tt> Spain, where 
their money is not changed, sdte it at the usual market- 
rate, and so brings home the same quantity of bullion 
for it, which he was wont; which, therefore, he must 
sell to you at the same raised value your money is at: 
and what then is gained by all this? The denomination 
is only changed, to the prejudice of the public; but as 
to all the great matters cf your trade, the same quantity 
of silver is paid for commodities as before, and they 
sold in their several foreign miu4cets for the same quan* 
tity of silver. But whatever happens in the rate <rf fo- 
reign bullion^ tiie raising of the denomination of our 
money will bring none^of it to our mint to be coined; 
that depends on the balance of our trade, and not on 
lessening our coin under the same denomination: for 
whether the pieces we call crowtis be coined 16, 24, or 
100 grains lighter, it will be all one ^ to the value of 
bullion, or the bringing more, orlessof it into England, 
or to our mint 

What he says in his answer to Object 4. besides what 
we have already taken ttOticc of, is partly agains* his bill, 
and partly mistake. 

1. H^ 
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I, He says, *' It may be some (as it is now) gain to 
** those, that will venture to melt doAvn the milled and 
** heavy money now coined." That men do venture 
to melt down the milled and heavy money is evident 
from the small part of milled money is now to be found 
o€ that great quantity of it that has been coined; and 
a farther evidence is this, that milled money will now 
yield four, or five more per cent, than the otheTj which 
must be to melt down, and use as bullion, and not as 
money in ordinaiy payments. The reason whereof is, 
the shameful and horrible debasing (or, as our author 
would have it, raising) our unmilled money by clip- 
ping. 

For the odds betwixt milled and uhmilled money 
being now, modestly speaking, above 20 per cent, and 
bullion, for reasons elsewhere given, being not to be had, 
refiners, and such as have need of silver, find it the cheap- 
est way to buy milled money for clipped, at four, five, or 
more per cent. loss. 

I ask, therefijre, this gentleman. What shall become 
of all our present milled and heavy money, upon the 
passing of this act ? To which his paper almost confesses, 
what I will venture to answer for him, viz. that as soon 
as such a law is passed, the milled and heavy money 
will all be melted down : for it being five per cent, 
heavier, i. e. more worth than what is to be coined in 
the mint, no-body will carry it thither to i^eceive five 
per cent, less for it, but sell it to such as will give four 
or four and a half per cent, more for it, and at that rate 
melt it down with advantage: for Lombard-street is too 
quick-sighted, to give sixty ounces of silver for fifVy- 
sevctt ounces of silver, when bare throwing it into the 
xnelting-pot will make it change for its equal weight 
So that by this law five per cent, gain on all our milled 
money will be given to be shared between the possessor 
and the melter of our milled money, out of the honest 
creditor and landlord's pocket, who had the guaranty 
of the law, that under such a tale of pieces, of such a 
denomination as he let his land for, he should have to 
such a value, i. e. such a weight in silver. Now I ask, 
Wheth^" it be »pt a direct and' unanswerable reason 
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against this bill, that he confesses, that it will be ** % 
** gain to those, who will melt down the milled and 
** heavy money," with so much loss to the public; ^nd 
not as he says, "with very small loss^t;o those, that 
" shall be paid in the, new," unless he calls five per 
cent very small loss; for just so much is it to receive 
but fifty-seven grains, or ounces of silver, for sixty^ 
which is the proportion in making your crowns 3d- 
lighter. This is certain, no-body will pay away milled 
or weighty crowns for debts, or commodities, when it 
will yield him four, or five per cent, more; so that 
which is now left of weighty money, being scattered up 
and down the kingdom, into private hands, which can- 
not tell how to melt it down, will be kept up and lost to 
our trade. And, as to your clipped and light money, 
will you make a new act foF coinage, without taking 
any care for that? The making a new standard for your 
money cannot do less than make all money, which is 
lighter than that standard, unpassable; and thus the 
milled and heavy money. not coming into payment, and 
thp light and clipped not being lawful money, according 
to the new standard, there must needs be a sudden stop 
of trade, and it is to be feared, a general confusion of 
affairs; though our author says, " it will not any ways 
** interrupt trade." 

2. The latter part of the section, about raising the 
value of land, I take the liberty to say is a mistake j 
which, though a sufficient reply to an assertion without 
proof, yet I shall not so far imitate this author, as barely 
to say things: and therefore, I shall add this reason for 
what I say, viz. Because nothing can truly raise the value, 
i. e. the reiit of land, but the increase of your money: 
but because raising the value of land is a phrase, which, 
by its uncertain sense, may deceive others, we may 
reckon up these several meanings of it. 

1. The value of land is raised, when its intrinsic 
worth is increased, i. e. when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable product. And thus the * 
value of land is raised only by good husbandry. 

2. The value of land is. raised, when remaining of 
the same fertility^ it comes to yield jnofe.renti ai»d thus 
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its value is raised only by a greater plenty of money and 
treasure. 

3. Or it may be raised in our author's way, which is, 
by raising the rent in tale of pieces, but not in the 
quantity of silver received for it; which, in truth, is no 
raising it at all, any more than it could be accounted 
the raising of a man's rent, if he let his land this year 
for forty sixpences, which last year he let for twenty 
shillings. Nor would it alter the case, if he should call 
those forty sixpences forty shillings; for having but 
half the silver of forty shillings in them, they would 
be but of half the value, however their denomination 
were changed. 

In his answer to the fifth objection, there is this dan- 
gerous insinuation, That coin, in any country where it 
is coined, goes not by weight, i. e. has its value from 
the stamp and denomination, and not the quantity of 
silver in it. Indeed, in contracts already made, if your 
species be by law coined a fifth part lighter, under the 
same denomination, the creditor must take a hundred 
such light shillings, or twenty such light crown-pieces 
for 5L if the law calls them so, but he loses one fifth, 
in the intrinsic value of his debt. But, in bargains to 
be made* and things to be purchased, money has, and 
will always have its value from the quantity of silver in 
it, and not from the stamp and denomination, as ha» 
been already proved, and will, some time or other, be 
evidenced with a witness, in the clipped money. And 
if it were not sD, that the value of money were not 
according to the quantity of silver in it, i. e. that it 
goes by weight, I see no reason why clipping should be 
so severely punished. 

As to foreigners, he is forced to confess, that it is all 
one what our money is, greater or less, who regard only 
the quantity of silver, they sell their goods Tor; how 
then can the lessening our money bring more plenty of^ 
bullion into England, or to the mint? 

But he says, *^ The owners and importers of silver 
*' will find a ^ood market at the mint, &c," But al- 
ways a better m Lombard-street, and not^ a grain of it 
will come: to t)le mint^ as long as by an under-balance 
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of trade, or other foreign expe^ces, we contract debks 
beyond sea, which reqiure the remitting of greater si*h» 
thitheri than are ij»ported in bullion- " If for above 
** forty years after silver wa» raised, in the forty-^ird 
** yea^; of queen Elizabeth, from 5s. to 5s. 3d. the 
'^ ounce, uDicoined silver was not worth above 48^ IQd* 
*' per ounce;" — the cause was not that of raising silvei 
in the mint, but an over-balance of trade, which bring- 
ing in an increase of silver yearly, for which men hav- 
ing no occasion abroad, brought it to the mini to he 
coined, rather than let it lie dead by them in buUiesn: 
and whenever that is the case agairi^ in England^ it will 
occasion coining again, and not till then. " No money 
*' was in those days exported," says he; no,, nor bul- 
lion neither, say 1 ; why shpuld, or how could it, whea 
our exported merchandize paid for all the commodities 
we brought home, with an oyer-plus of silver and gold,, 
which, staying here, set the mint on work. But the 
passing this biH will not hinder the export^ion of one 
ounce either of bullion or money, which must go, if 
you contract debts beyond sea; and how its having beea. 
once melted in England, which is another thing pro* 
posed in this bill, shall hinder its expo!?tation, k hard' 
to conceive, yhen even coining has not been able to da 
it,, as is demonstrable, if it be exam iaed what vast s«m& 
of milled money have been coined in the two last reigns, 
and how little of it is now left Besides, if the expor- 
tation of bullion should be brought under any greriter 
difficulty than of any other commodity, it is to be con- 
sidered whether the management of that trade, which 
,is in skilful hands, will not thereupon be so ordered,, as 
.to divert it from coming to England for the future, 
and cause it ta be seat from Spain, directly to those 
places, where they know English debts will make it 
turn to best account, to answer bills of exchange se«t 
thither, . 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCERNING 

RAISING THE VALUE 
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MONEY. 

WHEREIN 

Mr. LowNDEsV Arguments for it, in his late Report 
containing ay '' Essay for the Amendment of the Silr 
'* ver Coins/' are particularly examined. 
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TO THE ItlGHT HOHOVRABLB 

SIR JOHN SOMMERS, Knt. 

LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL OP ENGLANP, AND ONE 
0> HIS MAJESTY'S MOST HONOURABLE PRIV V-COUNCIL. 

MY LORD) 

THE papers I here present your lordship^ are in 
substance the same with one which 1 delivered to 
you, in obedience to the commands I received, by your 
lordship, from their excellencies, the lords justices; and 
with another, which I writ in answer to some questions 
your lordship was pleased to propose to me, concerning 
our coin. The approbation your lordship was pleased 
to give them th^n, has been an encouragement to me 
to revise them now, and put them in an order, fitter 
to comply with their desires, who will needs have me 
print something at this time on this subject: and could 
any thing of this nature be received with indifFerency 
in this age, the allowance they have had from your lord- 
ship, whose great and clear judgment is, with general 
consent and applause, acknowledged to be the just 
measure of right and wrong' amongst us, might makc^ 
me hope that they might pass in the world without any 
great oislike* 

However, since your lordship thought they might be 
of use to clear some difficulties, and rectify some wrong 
notions that are taken up about money, I have ven- 
tured them into the world, desiring no mercy to any 
erroneous positions, or wrong reasonings, which shall 
be found in them. I shall never knowingly be of any, 
but truth's and my country's side; the former I shall 
always gladly embrace and own, whoever shows it me: 
and m these papers^ I am sure, I have no other aim, 
but to do what little I caa for the service of my coun- 
try. Your lordship's so evidently pi^eferring that to all 
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Other considerations, does, in the eyes of all men, sit so 
well upon you^ that my ambition will not be blamed, if I 
in this propose to myself so great an example, and in my 
little sphere am moved by the same principle. 

I have a long time foreseen the mischief and ruiti 
coming upon us by clipped money, if it were not timely 
stopped : and had concern enough for the public, to 
make me prijit some thoughts touching 'our coin, some 
years since. The principles I there went on, I see no 
reason to alter : they have, if I mistake not, their foun- 
dation in nature, and will stand ; they have their foun- 
dation in nature, and are clear : and ^vill be so, in all 
the train of their consiequences, throughout this whole 
(as it is thought) mysterious business of money, to all 
those, who ^vill but be at the easy trouble of stripping 
this subject of hard, obscure, and doubtful words, where- 
with men are often misled, and mislead others. And 
now the disorder is come to extremity, and can no longer 
be played with, I wish it may find a sudden and effectual 
cure, not a remedy in sound and appearance, which may 
flatter us on to ruin,' in continuation of a gixiwing mis- 
chief, that calls for present help. 

. I wish too, that the remedy may be as, easy as pos- 
sible ; and that the cure of this evil be not ordered so, 
as to lay a great part of the burden unequally oil those, 
who have had no particular harid in it. Westminster- 
hall is so great a, witness of your lordship's unbiassed 
justice/ and steady care to preserve to every one their 
right, that the world will not wonder you should not be 
for such a lessening our coin, as will, without any rea- 
son, deprive great numbers of blameless men of a fifth 
part of their estates, beyond the relief of Chancery. I 
hope this age will escape so great a blemish. ^ I doubis 
not but there are many, who, > for the service of their 
country, and for the support of the government, would 
gladly part with, not only one fifth, but a much larger 
^rtion of their estates. But, when it shall be taken 
from them, only to be bestowed on men, in their and 
the common opinion, no better deserving of their coun- 
try than themselves, unless growing exceedingly rich by 
the publi,c necessities, whilst every body dsc finds his 
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fortune straitened by th^m, be a public merit, that 
deserves a public and signal reward; this loss of one 
fifth of their debts and income will sit heavy, on them, 
who shall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit, 
or credit, that will thereby accrue to the nation, by 
such a lessening of our coin. 

If any one ask, how I, a retired, private man, " come 
at this time to tneddie with money and trade, for they are 
inseparable? I reply, that your lordship, and the other 
great men, that put me upon it, are answerable for it ; 
Avhether what I say be to the purpose, or no, that I 
myself am answerable for. This I can answer to all tlie 
•world, that I have not said any thing here without a fell 
persuasion. of its truth; nor with any athtv motive, or 
purpose, than the clearing of this artificially perpkxed, 
rather than in itself mysterious, subject, as far a^ my 
poor talent reaches. That which, perhaps, I shall not 
be sovp^tt able to answer to your lordship and myself, is 
the liberty I have taken, in such an address as this, to 
profess that I am, 



Your lordship's most humble, 

and nrost obedient servant, 



JOHN LOCKE^ 
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THOUGH Mr. Lowndes and I differ in the way, yet, 
I assure myself, our end is the same; and that we 
Jboth propose to ourselves the service of our countiy. He 
is a man known so able in the post h^ is in, to which 
the bushiess of money peculiarly belongs ; and has showed 
himself so learned in the records and matters of the mint^ 
and so exact in calculations and combinations of num* 
bers relating to our. coin, either already in use, or de- 
signed by him, that I think I should have troubled the 
public no more on this subject, had not he himself en- 
gaged me in it; and brought it to that pass, that either 
I must be thought to renounce my own opinion, or must 
publicly oppose his. 

Whilst his treatise was yet a manuscript, and before 
it was laid before those great persons, to whom it was 
afterwards submitted, he did me the favour to show it 
to me; and made me the compliment, to ask me my 
opinion of it Though we had some short discourse on 
the subject, yet the multiplicity of his business, whilst 
I staid in town, an^ my health, which soon after forced 
me out of it, allowed us not an occasion to debate any 
one point thoroughly, and bring it to an issue. Before 
I returned to town, his book was in the press, and 
finished, before I had an opportunity to see Mr. Lowndes 
again. And here he laid a new obligation on. me, not 
only in giving me one of them, but telling me when I 
received it from his hands, that it was the first he had 
parted with to any body. I then M^ent over it a second 
time, and having more leisure to consider it, I found 
there were a great many particulars in it drawn out of 
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antient records,^ not commonly known/ wherewith he 
had obliged the world. These, which very pleasingly 
entertained me, though they prevailed not on me to be 
of his opinion every- where, yet, joined with the great 
civilities he had shown me, left me in a disposition so 
little inclined to oppose any thing in it, that I should 
rather have chosen to acknowledge myself in print, to be 
his convert, if his arguments had convinced me, than to 
have troubled the world with the reasons why I dissent 
from him. 

In this disposition, my pen rested from meddling any 
farther with this subject whilst I was in town; soon 
after, my own health, and the death of a friend, forced 
me into the country; and the business occasioned there- 
by, and my own private affairs, took up all my time at 
my first coming thither; and had continued to do so, had 
not several repeated intimations and instances from Lon- 
don, not without some reproaches of my backwardness, 
made me see, that the world concerned me particularly in 
Mr. Lowndes's postscript, and expected something from 
me on that occasion. 

Though possibly I was not wholly out of his mind 
when Mr. Lowndes writ that invitation, yet I shall not 
make myself the compliment, to think I alone am con- 
cerned in it. The great importance of the matter, 
made him desire every one to contribute what he could 
to the clearing of it, and setting it in a true light And 
I must da him this right, to think, that he prefers the 
public good to his private opinion; and therefore is 
willing his proposals and arguments should with free- 
dom be examined to the bottom; that, if there be any 
mistake in them, no-body may be misled by his repu- 
tation and. authority, to the prejudice of his country. 
Thus I understand his postscript, and thus I shall en- 
deavour to comply with it. I shall, to the best of my 
skill, examine his arguments with all respect to him, 
and fidelity to truth, as far as I. can discover it. The 
frankness of his proceeding in particular with me, as- 
sures me he is so great a lover of truth and right, that 
he will not think himself injured when that is defended ; 
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and ^^be gfad, when it is made plain, by wlios6 Tiand 
soever it be. 

This is what has made me publish these papere, 
vitliout any derogation to Mr. Lowndes, or so much 
tis a suspicion that he "will take it amiss. I judge of him 
by myself. For I jsliall think mysdf obliged to any 
one, who shall show me, or the public, any material 
mistake in any thing I have here said, whereon any part 
t>f the question turns. 
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FOKTHER 

CONSIDERATIONS 

COKCIRNTKG 

RAISING THE fALUH 

Of 

MONEY. 



SILVER is the instrument and measure of ^ com- 
mei'ce in all the civilized and trading parts of the 
world. 

It is the instrument of 'commerce by its intrinsic 
value. 

The intrinsic value of silver, considered as money, is 
that estimate which common consent has placed on it> 
whereby it is made equivalent to all other things, and 
consequently is the universal barter, or exchange, which 
men give and receive for other things thev would pur- 
chase or part with, for a valuable consideration: anct 
tbus, as the wise man tells ns, money answers all 
things. 

Silver is the measure of commerce by its quantity, 
which is the measure also oFits intrinsic value. If one 
grain of silver has an intrinsic value in it, two grains of 
silver his double that intrinsic value, and three grains 
treble, and so on proportionably. This we have daily* 
experience* of^ in common buying and selling; for- if 
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* one ounce of silver will buy, i. c. is of equal value to, 
one bushel of wheat, two ounces of silver will buy 
two bushels of the same wheat, i e. has double the 
value. 

Hence it is evident, that an equal quantity of sil- 
ver is always of equal value to an equal quantity of 
silver. 

This, common sense, as well as the market, teaches us; 
for silver being all of the same nature and goodness, 
having all the same qualities, it is impossible, but it 
should in the same quantity have the same value; for 
if a less quantity of any commodity be allowed to be 
equal in value to a greater quantity of the same sort of 
commodity, it must be for some good quality it has, 
which the other waints. ' But silver to silver has no such 
difference. 

Here it will be asked, is not some silver finer than 
other ? 

I answer, one mass .of mixed metal not discerned by 
the eye to be any thing but silver, and therefore called 
silver, may have a less mixture of baser metal in it than 
another, and so in common speech is said to be finer 
silver; so ducatoons, having a less mixture of copper 
in them than our English coin has, are said to be finer 
silver. But the truth is, the silver that is in each is 
equally fine, as will appear when the baser metal is se* 

faratefrom it; and it is of this pure, Or finer jsilver, 
must be understood, when I mention silver; not re-, 
garding the copper or lead, which may chance to be 
mixed with it For example : Take an ounce of silver, 
and one fourth of an ounce of copper, and melt them 
together; one may say of the whole mass, that it is not 
^6 silver; but it is true, there is an ounce of fine 
silver in it; and though this mass, weighing one ounce 
and a quarter, be not of equal value to one ounce and 
a quarter of fine, silver, yet the ounce of fine silver in it 
is, when separate from the copper, of equal value to any 
other ounce of silver. 

^ By this measure of commerce, viz. the quantity of 
silver, men measure the value of all other things. 
Thus to measure what the value of lead is to wheat, and 
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of either of them to a certain sort of linen cloth, th« 
quantity of silver that each is valued at, or sells for, 
needs only be known; for if a yard of cloth be sold for 
half an ounce of silver, a bushel of wheat for one ounce, 
and a hundred weight of lead for two ounces ; any one 
presently sees and says, that a bushel of wheat is double 
the value of a yard of that cloth, and but half the value 
of an hundred weight of lead. 

Some are of opinion, that this measure of commerce, 
like all other measures, is arbitrary, and may at plea- 
sure be varied, by putting more or fewer grains ot sil- 
ver, in pieces of a known denomination, v. g. by mak-^ 
ing a penny, or a shilling lighter, or heavier in silver, 
in a country where these are known denominations of 
pieces of silver money. But they will be of another 
mind, when they consider, that silver is a measure of a 
nature quite different from all other. The yard or quart 
men measure by, may rest indifferently in the buyer's or 
seller's, or a third person's hands, it matters not whose 
it is. But it is not so in silver: it is the thing bar- 
gained for, as well as the measure of the bargain; and 
in commerce passes from the buyer to the seller, as be- 
ing in such a quantity equivalent to the thing sold: and 
so it not only measures the value of the commodity it 
is applied to, but is given in exchange for it, as of 
equal value. But this it does (as .is visible) only by 
its quantity, and nothing else; for it must be remem- 
bered, that silver is the instrument, as well as measure 
of commerce, and is given in exchange for the things 
traded for: and, everyone desiring to get as much as 
he can of it, for any commodity he sells, it is by the 
quantity of silver he gets for it in ej^hange, and by no- 
thing eUe, that he measures the value of the commodity 
he sells. 

The coining of silver, or making money of it, is the 
ascertaining of its quantity by a public mark, the better 
to fit it for commerce. 

In coined silver or money, there are these three things 
which are wanting in other silver. 1. Pieces of exactly 
jthe same weight and finenesii. i. A stamp set on those 
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pieices bv the puUic authority of that country. S. A 
known denomination given to these pieces by the same 
authority. 

The stamp is a mark, and, as it were, a public 
voucher, that a piece of such denomination is of such 
a weighty and of such a fineness^ i. e. has so much silver 
in it. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law ap{)rppTi- 
ated to the pieces of each denomination, is called the 
standard. 

Fine silver is silver without the mixture of any ba^r 
inetal. 

Alloy is baser metal mixed with it 

The fineness of any metal appearing to be silver, and 
so caUed, is the proportion of silver in it, compared with 
what there is in it of baser metals. 

The fineness of standard silver in England, is eleven 
parts silver and one part copper, near : or, to s^ak 
more exactly, the proportion of silver, to copper^ is as 
111 to 9; Whatever piece, or mass, has in it, of baser 
^etal, above the proportion of 9 to 111, is worse, of 
coarser than standard. Whatever mass of metal has a 
less proportion than 9 to 111, of baser metal in it, is bet* 
ter,. xff finer than standard. 

Since silver is the thing sought for, and would better 
serve for the measure of commerce, if it were unmixed^ 
\t will possibly be asked, '^ why any mixture of baser, 
f^ metal is allowed in money, and what u^ is there of 
*' such alloy, which serves, to make the quantity of 
** silver less known in the several coins of difterent 
. f^ comi tries?" 
. Perhaps it would have been better for commerce ia 
general, and more convenient for all their subjects, if 
the princes every-where, or at least in this part of the 
world, would at J^v&t have agreed on the fineness of the 
staajdard ta have been just one-twelfth alloy, in round 
numbers; without those minuter fractions which are to 
be found in the alloy, of most of the coin of the several 
distinct dominions of this part of the world. Wbicb 
broken proportion of baser metal to silver^ in the stand- 
ard 
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urd <£ the several mmts, seems to hare been introduced 
by the akiti of men employed in coining, to keep that 
art (as all trades are called) a mystery, rather than icm 
any use or necessity there was of sucli broken numbers* 
Bu^ be that as it wHJ, tlie standard in our mint being 
aiow settled by authority, and established by cnstonv 
known at home and abroad, and the rules and methods 
o£ essaying suited to it, and all the wrought plate, ZB 
YftW as coin of England, being naade by that mesBsure, 
k' is of great cancermixent that it sk)uld remain ia« 
variable. 

But to the question, " What need is there of any 
* * mixture of baser metal with silver in money or plate?'* 
I answer,, there is great reason for it ; for, 

I. Copper mixed with sil\?er makes it harder, and S0 
wears and wastes less in use, than if it were fine silven 
2. It melts easier. 3. Silver, as it is drawn and melted 
fiom the muie, being seldom perfectly fine, it wonldl 
be a great chaige by refining to separate all the basei? 
nietals from it, and reduce it to perfectly unmixei 
silver. 

The use of coined silver, or money, is, that every 
man in the country, where it is carrent by public au* 
tfeority, may, without the trouble of refining, essaying^ 
or weighhig, be assured what quantity of silver \\6 gives, 
receives, or contracts for, ynder such and such denOK 
minations. 

If this security goes not along with the public sftamp^ 
cotmng is labour to no purpose, and puts no differeq^ce 
between coined mouey, and uncoined bullion. This i* 
SD cabvious, that I think no government, where money 
is coined, ever overlooks it; and therefore the law* 
every where, when the quantity of silver has been 
lessened in any piece carrying the public stamp, by clip-^ 
ping, washing, rounding;, &c. 'have taken oiF the au-* 
thority of the public stamp, and declared it not to be 
lawful money. This is known to be so in Engklnd, and 
every oile may not only refuse any money bearing the: . 
public stampi if it be clipped, or any ways robbed of 
tlie due wei^t of its silver, but he that offers it in pay- 
tO^nt is liable to indictment^ fin$ and impHsonment. 
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From whence we may see, that the use and end of the 
public stamp is only to be a guard and voucher of the 
quantity ot silver, which men contract for; and the 
injury done to the public faith, in this point, is that 
which in clipping and false coining heightens the rob- 
bery into treason. 

3VIen in their bargains Contract not for denominations 
or sounds, but for the intrinsic value, which is the quan- 
tity of silver, by public authority warranted to be in 
pieces of such denominations ; and it is by having a 
greater quantity of silver, that men thrive and grpw 
richer, and not.by having a greater number of denomi- 
nations ; which, when they come to have need of their 
money, will prove but empty sounds, if they do not carry 
with them the real quantity of silver expected. 

The standard once settled by public authority, the 
quantity of silver established under the several denomi- 
nations (r humbly conceive) should not be altered till 
there were an absolute necessity shown of such a change, 
which I think can never be. . 

The reason why it should not be changed is this ; be- 
<;^use the public authority is guarantee lor the perform- 
ance of all legal contracts. But men are absolved from 
tjie performance of their legal contracts, if the quantity 
of silver under settled and legal denominations be altered ; 
a^ is evident, if borrowing ipol. or 400 ounces of silver, 
to repay the same quantity of silver {for that is under- 
stood by the same sum, and so the laSv warrants it) or 
taking a lease of lands for years to come, at the like rent 
of lOOL they shall pay both the one and the other, in mo- 
ney coined under the same denominations, with one-fifth 
less silver in it, than at the time of the bargain; the 
landlord here and creditor are each defrauded of twenty 
per cent, of what they contracted for, and is their due. 
And I ask, how much juster it would be thus to dissolve 
the contracts they had made, than to make a law, that 
from henceforth all landlords and creditors should be 
paid their past debts, and the rents for leases already 
made, in clipped money, twenty per cent lighter than it 
should be? Both ways they lose twenty per cent of their ' 
due, and with equal ji^stice. .-....; 
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Tbeccise would he the s^me, aod legs^l contracts h% 
avoided, if the standard should be altered, on the other 
Slide, Mkd each spedes of our coin be made one-^h 
beavi^ 'y for tlieo he that had borrowed, or conttacte^ 
for any sum, couid not be discharged, by paying the 
quantity he agreed for,, but be liable to be forced to. paj 
twenty par cent more than he bargained for, that. is^. 
»ai^ tham he ought 

On the ot&F side : Whether Uie creditor be forced to 
receive less, or the debtor be fi>rced to pay more tha/^ 
Ihs contract, the damage and injury is the same, when- 
ever a ma A is defrauded of his due; and whether thii 
will not be a public failure of justice thus arbitrarily to 
give one man's right and possession to another, without 
any imlt on the st^ffering man's side, and without any 
the leaat advantage to ^ public, I shall leave to be 

RaisKBg of com is but a specious word to deceive .the 
vm^xdty* \% oaly gives the u&ualr denomination of a 
gveater qitantity of silver to a less, (v. g. calling four 
groins of «iilv«r a p^ny to-dby, when five grains of silver 
mftd^ a penny yesterday) hi^ adds no worth, or real 
value to the silver coin to make am^^ds for its want of 
Silver. That is intpowble to be done; fbi* it is only 
the^faanitilry of silv«r in t& that is, and eternally will be, 
the sieasure of its vahie. And to convince uny one of 
this, I ask, whether he, that is forced to ceceive but 
SSO Qtmees of silver under the denomanation of lOOl. 
(for 400 ouBices of silver which he Lent under the lik^ 
deikOiViin^tiQn of IGQl.) will think tliese 3S0 ounces of 
silver, however denom«i»fc£edt wcM^th those 400 ounces 
be le»t? If any one ow ba supposed so silly, he need 
hut go to the next market^ or &hop> to be convinced, 
tlMft»eti value not n^oney l^ the deoonaination, but by 
the quantity of silver there is in it. One may as ra- 
ti^iaHy hope to kagth^n a foot by dividing it into 
ii^eft p*rta> instead of twelve, and calling them 
kiclK^, ta tik Increafle the value of the silver, that 
ii i« a shJWmg; by dividing it into fifteen paj^ts Uk- 
stead of twelve^ and calling them pence. This is all 
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that is done, Avhen a shilling is raised from twelve to 
fifteen pence. . 

Clipping of money is raising it without public att- 
thority ; the same denominatioft remaining to the 
piece, that hath now less silver in it than it had 
oefore. 

' Altering the standard, by coining pieces under the 
same denomination with less silver in them than they 
formerly had, is doing the same thing by public au- 
thority. The only odds. is, that, by clipping, the loss 
is not forced on any one, (for nobody is obliged to 
receive clippied money) ; by altering the standard^ 
it is. 

Altering the standard, by raising the money, will not 
get to the public, or bring to the mint to be coined, 
one ounce of silver : but will defraud the king, the 
church, the universities and hospitals, &c. of so much 
of their settled revenue, as the money is raised, v. gf. 
twenty per cent, if the money (as is proposed) be raised 
one-fifth. It will weaken, if not totally destroy, the 
ipublic faith, when all that have trusted the public, and 
assisted our present necessities, upon acts of parliament, 
in the million lottery, bank act, and other loans, shall 
be defrauded of twenty percent, of what those acts of par- 
liament were security for. And to conclude, this raising 
our money will defraud all private men of twenty per cent, 
in all their debts and settled revenues. 

Clipping, by Englishmen, is robbing the honest man 
who receives clipped money, and transferring the silver, 
i. e. the value is pared oif from it, into the clippier s 
pocket Clipping by foreigners is robbing England 
itself; and thus the Spaniards lately robbed Portugal of 
a great part of its treasure, or commodities (which is 
tlie sahie thing) by importing upon them clipped money 
of the Portugal stamp. 

• Clipping, and clipped money, have, besides this rob- 
bery of the public, other great inconveniencies : as the 
disordering of trade, raising foreign exchange, and a 
general disturbance, which every one feek thereby in his 
private affairs. . . •. 
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Clipping is so gainful and so secret a robbery, that pe- 
nalties cannot restrain it, as we see by experience. 

Nothing, I hitmbly conceive, can put a stop to clip- 
ping, now it is grown so universal, and men become so 
skilful in it, but making it unprofitable. 

Nothing can make clipping unprofitable, but making 
all light money go only for its weight. This stops clip- 
ping in a moment, brings out all the milled and weighty 
money, deprives us not of any part of our clipped 
money for the use of trade, and brings it orderly, 
^nd by degrees, and without force, into the mint to 
be recoined. 

. If clipp^ money be called in all at once, atid stopped 
from passing by weight, I fear it will stop trade, put our 
affairs allat a stand, and introduce confusion. Where- 
as, if it be permitted to pass by its weight, till it can by 
degrees be coined, (the stamp securing its fineness, as 
well then as now, and the scales determining its weight) 
it will serve for paying of great sums as commodiously 
almost as weighty money, and the weighty money, 
being then brought out, will serve for the market 
trade, and less payments, and also to weigh the clip- 
ped money by. 

On the other side, if clipped money be allowed to 
pass current by tale, till it be all recoined, one of these 
two effects will apparently follow: either that we shall 
want money for trade, as the clipped money decreases^ 
by being coined into weighty ; (for very few, if any 
body, who gets weighty money into their hands, will 
part with it, whilst clipped money, not of half the 
value is current) or if they do the coiners and clippers 
will pick it up, and new coin and clip it, whereby clipped 
money will be increased ; so that, by this way, either 
money will be wanting to trade, or clipped money con- 
tinued If clippied money be stopped all at once, there 
is immediately a stop of trade. If it be permitted to 
pass in tale, as if it were lawful, weighty money, whilst 
it is recoining, and till all be recoined, that way also 
there will be an end of trade, or no end of clipped 
money. But,, if it be made to pass for its weight, till it 
be all recoined both these evils aie avoided, and* the 
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weighty money, vhich we Waat^ will be brought out to 
boot . 

Money is neceasary to the carrying on of traide. For 
where money faib, men cannot buy, and trade stops. 

Credit will supply the defect of it to some small diegree> 
for a Kttle white. But, credit being nothing but tBe ex- 
pectation of money within some limited time, money musi 
be bad, or credit will fail 

Money also i& necessary to us, in a certain proportion 
to the plenty of it amongst our neighbours. For, if any 
of our neighbom's have it in a much greater abundance 
than we, we are many ways obnoxious to them. L They 
can maintain^ a greater force. S. They can tempt away 
our people, by greater wages, to serve them, b^ land, or 
sea, or m any labour. 3. They can command the mar^ 
kets, and. thereby break our trade, and nnake us poc^. 
4. They can on any occasion ingross naval and wariik^ 
$tores, and thereby endanger, usu 

In countries where domestic ounes da not rappfy it, 
iiothing can. bring in silver but tribute, or trade. Tiit 
bute is the effect of conquest: trade, of skill and in- 
dusti-y. . 

By commerce silver is brought in, only hy an over- 
balance of trade. 

An overbalance of trade, ia when the quantity of com* 
modities, which we send to any coiuntry da more than 
pay for those we bring from thence: for then the over* 
plus is brought home in bullion. 

Bullion i& silver, whose workmanship has no value. 
And thus, foreign coin hath no value here for its stamps 
and our coin is bullion in foreign dominions. 

It is/isseless and labour in vain to coin ^ilvet imported 
lata any country, where it is not to stay. 

Silver imported cannot stay in any coun4»y in which^ 
by an over-balance of their whole ti-ade, it is not made 
theirs, and doth not become a real increase oi their 
wealth. 

i^> hy a general balance of its trade, England yearly 
sends out commodities to the value of four hundred 
thous^d ouiLces of silver, more than the comrapditics 
we bring hx»ne from abroad costs us, there is one busr 
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deed thousBiid pmidds tvety yfeat clear again : which will 
come home in moneys by a real increase of our wealth, 
and will stay here. 

On the other side, if, upon a general balance of our 
whole trade, we yearly import commodities from dther 
parts to the value of an hundred thousand p6unds tnor6 
^han our (Commodities exported pay for, we every yeat 
j^w an hundred thousand pounds poorer. And if, be- 
sides that, we should also import a million inT)ullion fVoni 
iSpain every year, yet it is not ours; it is no increase to 
«ur wmltli, nor can it stay here; but must be eJcported 
again, every grain of it, with an hundred thousand 
|Kiund6 of our own nioney to boot. 
. I have heard it proposed, as a way to keep our 
money h^re, that we should pay 0ur debts contracted 
beyond $eis, by bills of exchange, 

The idleness of such a proposition will appear, when 
the nature of exchange is a littte considered. 

Foreign exchange is tlie paying of money in one 
country, to receive it in another. 

The^iChange is high, when a tnan pays for bills of 
exGhang€f above the par. It is low, when he pays less 
tha^ the pal*. / 

The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin 
of one country, containing in them an equal quantity 
of silver to that in another number of pieces, of the 
coin of a;nother country: v. g. supposing 36 skillings of 
Holland to have just as much silver in them as 20 English 
shillings. Bills of exchange drawn from England to 
Holland at the rate of 36 shillings Dutch for eaclvpound 
sterling, id according to the par. He that pays the mo- 
ney here, and receives it there, neither gets nor loses by 
the exchange; but receives just the same quantity of sil- 
ver in the one place> that he parts with in the other. But, 
if he pays one pound sterling, to receive but 30 skillings 
in Holland, he pays one feixth more than the par, and so 
pays one sixth more silver fot* the ei^change, let the sum 
jbe what it will. 

• The reason of High e^tchange, is the buying much 
commodities in any foreign country, beyond the ^ value 
iff£ what ^t country takes of ourd. This makes Eng- 
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lishmen have need of great sums, there, and this raises thfe 
exchange, or price of bills. JFor what grows more iota 
demand, increases presently in price. . 

Returning money by exchange, into foreign parts, 
keeps not one farthing from going out: it only prevents 
the more troublesome and hazardous way of sending 
money in specie, forwards and backwards. Bills of ex- 
change are sent more commodiously, andby scrips of paper 
even the accounts between particular debtors and credi- 
tors, in different countries, as far as the commerce be- 
tween those two places is equivalent : but where the 
over-balance, on either side, demands payment, there 
bills of exchange can do nothing; but bullion, or mo- 
ney in specie, must be sent. For in a country where 
we owe money, and have no debts owing to us, bills 
will not find credit, but for a short time, till money 
can be sent to reimburse those that paid them; unless 
we can think men beyond sea will part with their money 
for nothing. If the traders of England owe their cor- 
respondents of Holland a hundred thousand pounds, 
their accounts. with all the rest of the world standing 
equal, and remaining so, one farthing of this hundred 
thousand pounds cannot be paid by bills of exchange. 
For example, I owe a thousand pounds of it; and, to 
pay that, buy a bill of N. here, drawn on John de Wit, 
of Amsterdam, to pay P. Van Lore, my correspondent 
there. The money is paid accordingly, and thereby I 
am out of Van Lore's debt; but not one farthing of the 
debt of England to Holland is thereby paid ; for N. of 
whom I bought the bill of exchange, is now as much 
indebted to John de Wit, as I was before to P. Van 
Lore. Particular debtors and creditors are only changed 
by bills of exchange ; but the debt, owing from one 
country to the other, cannot be paid without real effects 
sent thither to that value, either in commodities, or mo- 
ney. Where the balance of trade barely pays for com- 
modities with commodities, there money must be sent, 
or else the debt cannot be paid, 

I have spoken of silver coin alone, because that makes 
the money of account, and measure of trade, all through 
the world. For all contracts are, I think, every- where 
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made, and accounts kept in silv^ coin. I am sure they 
are so in England and the neighbouring countries. 

Silver therefore, and silver alone, is the measure of 
commerce. Two metals, as gold and silver, cannot be 
the measure of commerce both together, in any country : 
because the measure of commerce must be perpetually 
the same, invariable, and .keeping the same propor* 
tion of value in all its parts. But so only one metal 
does, or can do itself: so silver is to silver, and gold to 
gold An ounce of silver is always of equal, value 
to an ounce of silver, and an ounce of gold to an ounce 
of gold; and two ounces of the one, or the other, of 
double the value to an ounce of the stnne. But gold 
and silver change their value one to another: for, 
supposing them to be in value as sixteen to one now^ 
perhaps the next month they may be as fifteen and 
three quarters, or fifteen and seven-eighths to one. 
And one may as well make a measure, v. g. a yard, 
whose parts lengthen and shrink, as a measure of trade 
of materials that have not always a settled, iuvariablo 
value to one another, 

One metal, therefore, alone can be the money of 
account and contract, and the measure of commerce 
in any country. The fittest for this use, of all other, is 
silver, for many reasons, which need not heire be men* 
tioned. It is enough that the world has agreed in "it, 
and made it their common money ; and, as the Indians 
rightly call it, measure. All other metals, gold, as well 
as lead, are but commodities, 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by mQijey, the 
common measure. 

Gold, though not the money of the world, and the 
measure of commerce, nor fit to be so, yet may, and 
ought to be coined, to ascertain its weight and fineness ; 
and such coin may safely have a price, as well aa a stamp 
set upon it, by public ^thority; so the value iset be 
under the market-price. For then such pieces coined 
will be a commodity as passable as silver money, very 
little varying in their price; as guineas, which were 
coined at the value of 20s. but pasiied usually for be- 
tweeen 21 or 22s. according to the current rate; but, 
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i^ot having so high a value pat upon diem b^ the lav; 
no-body could be -forced to take tfacm tx) thtir loss at 
Sls« 6d if the price of gold fihoold happen at any time 
to be cheaper. 

From what has been said, I think it appears^ 

1. That silver is that ^hich mankhui have agreed on^ 
to take and give in exchange foa* all conunodities as an 
equivalent. 

2. That it is by the quantity of silver they give, .car 
take, or contract tor, that they estimate the value of other 
things, and satisfy fbrthena; and thus, by ita quantity^ 
silver becomes the measure of commerce. 

3- Hence it necessarily follows, that a greater quantity 
of silver has a greater value ; a less quantity of silver faais 
a less value; and an equal quantity an eqssal value. 

4. That money differs from uncoined silver oialy in this, 
that the quantity of siher in each piece of mooejr is as- 
certained by the stamp it bears; which is set there to be 
a public vmicher of its weight and fineness. 
- S. That goW is treasure, as well as silver, because it 
decays not in keeping, and never sinks much in value. 

6. That gokl is fit to be coined, as well as sidver; to 
ftscertaiu its quantity to those who have a mind to traifi€ 
ilk it; but not fit to be joined with silver,. as a measure of 
commerce. 

7. That jewels too are treasure, because they keep 
without decay; and have constantly a great value in 
proportion to their bulk : but cannot be used for 
money, because their value is not measured by their 
quantity, nor can they, as gold and silver, be divided, 
and keep their value. 

8. The other metals are not treasure, because they 
^cay in keeping, and because of their plenty ;* whicii 
makes their value little in a great bulk; and so unfit 
for money, commerce, and carriage. 

9. That the only Avay to bring treasure into England, 
is the well-ordering our ti-ade. - 

1 0. That the only way to bring silver and gold to the 
Jrtint, for the increase of our stock of money and trea- 
suT^, which shall stay here, is an over-balance of our 
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ttr}ioletrt(te« All other ways to increase Our monej aad 
Yidie$, are but projects that ^vill fail us. 

These things premised, I shall now pnoceed to show 
wha:ein I differ from Mr. Lowndes, aad upon what 
grounds I do so. 

Mr. Lowndes |M:opose% that our money should be 
raised (&JS it is called) one fifth: that is, Tliat all our 
present denominations of money, as penny, shillings 
faalf^crowni crown, &a should each have one fifth less 
silver in it, or be ctnswered with coin, of one fifth less 
value. How he proposes to have it done, I shall consi** 
der hereafter. I shall at present only examine the reasons 
he gives for it. 

His first reai^n, p. 6%, he gives us in these words, 
" The value of the silver in the coin ou^ht to be raised 
** to the foot of six shillings three*pence in every crown ; 
'^ because the price of standard silver in bullion is risen 
" to six shillings five-pence an ounce." 

This reason seems to me to labour under several mis- 
takes; as 

1. That standard silver can rise in respect of itself. 

%. That standard bullion is now, or ever was worth, 
or sold to the traders in it for fis! 5d. the ounce, of law- 
ful money of England. For if t^at matter of fact holds 
not to be so, that an ounce of sterling bullion is worth 
6^ 5d. of our milled weighty money, this reason ceases: 
and our weighty crown-pieces ought not to be raised to 
6s. 3d. because our light clipped money will not pur- 
chase an ounce of standard bullion under the rate of 
6s. 5d. of that light money. And let me add here, ^ 
nor for that rate neither. If therefore the author means 
here, that an ounce of standard silver is risen to 6s. 5d« 
of our clipped money, I grant it him, and higher too. 
But then that has nothing to do with the raising our 
lawful coin, which remains undipped ; unless lie will 
say too, that standard bullion is so risen, as to be worth, 
and to actually sell for, Cs. 5d. the ounce, of our weighty 
inUfed money. This I not only deny, but farther add, 
that it is impossible to be so. For 6s. 5d. of milled 
money weighs an ounce and a quarter near. . Can it 
tliercfbre be' possible, that one ounce of any commodity 

should 
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should be worth an ounce and a quarter of the seli> 
sarne commodity, and of exactly the same goodness? 
for so IS standard silver to standard silver. Indeed one 
has a mark upon it which the other has not; but it 
is a mark that makes it rather more, thaiv less valu- 
able : or if the mark, by hindering its exportation, 
makes it less valuable for that purpose, the melting-pot 
can easily take it off. 

The complaint made of melting down our weighty 
money answers this reason evidently. For can it be 
supposed, that a goldsmith will give one ounce and a 
quarter of coined silver for one ounce of bullion; when, 
by putting it into his melting-pot, he can, for less than 
a penny charge, make it bullion? (For it is always to 
"be remembered, what I think is made clear; that the 
value of silver, considered as it is money, and the mea- 
sure of commerce, is nothing but its quantity. ) And 
thus a milled shilling, which has double the weight of 
silver in it to a current shilling, whereof half the silver 
is clipped away, has double the value. And to show 
that this is so, I will undertake, that any merchant, 
who has bullion to sell, shall sell it for a great deal less 
numter of shillings in- tsile, to any one who will con- 
tract to pay him in milled money, than if he be paid in 
the current clipped money. 

Those who say bullion is risen, I desire to tell me 
what they mean by risen? Any commodity, I think, is 
properly said to be risen, when the isiime quantity will 
exchange for a greater quantity of another thing; but 
more particularly of that thing, which is the measure 
of commerce in the country. And thus corn is said to 
be risen among the English in Virginia, when a bushel 
of it will sell, or exchange for more pounds of tobacco ; 
amongst the Indians, when it will sell for more yards 
of wampompeak, which is their money; and amongst 
the English here, when it will exchange for a greater 
quantity of silver than it would before. Rising and 
falling of commodities, are always between several com- 
modities of distinct worths. But no-body can say, that 
tobacco (of the same goodness) is risen in respect of it- 
self. One pound of the same goodness will never ex- 
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change ibr a pound and a quarter of the same good* 
ness. And so it is in silver : an ounce of silver will al- 
"ways be of equal value to an ounce of silver: nor can 
it ever rise, oi' fall, in respect of itself : an ounce of 
standard silver can never be worth an ounce and a quar- 
ter of standard silver; nor one ounce of uncoined silver 
exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined silver: 
the stamp cannot so much debase its value. Indeed 
the stamp, hindering its free exportation, may make the 
goldsmith (who profits by the return of money) give 
one hundred and twentieth, or one sixtieth, or perhaps 
sometin[)e8, one thirtieth more, that is, 5s. 2d4^. 5s. 3d. 
or 6s. 4d. the ounce of coined silver for uncoined, when 
there is no need of sending silver beyond seas ; as there 
always is, when the balance of trade will not i^upplj 
our wants, and pay our debts there. But much be- 
yond this the goldsmith will never give for bullion; 
since he can make it out of coined money at a cheaper 
rate. 

It is said, bullion is risen to 6s; 5d. the ounce, i. e. 
that an ounce of uncoined silver will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined silver. If any one can 
believe this, I will put this short case to him ; He han 
of bullion, or standard, uncoined silver, two round 
plates, each of an exact size and weight of a crown- 
piece : he has besides, of the same bullion, a round 
plate of the weight and size of a shilling, and another 
yet less, of an exact weight and size of a three-pence. 
The two great plates being of equal weight and fine- 
ness, I suppose he will allow to be of equal value, and 
that the two less, joined to either of them, make it one- 
fifth more worth than the other is by itself, they hav- 
ing all three together one fifth more silver in them. 
Let us suppose then, one of the greater, and the two 
less plates to have received the next moment, (by mi- 
racle, or by the mill, it matters not how) the mark, or 
stamp, of our crown, our shilling, and our three-pence : 
can any body say, that now they have got the stamp of 
our mint upon them, they are so fallen in value, or the 
other unstamped .piece so risen, that that unstamped 
piece, which a moment before was worth only one of 

the 
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the other pieces, is n6vr worth them -all three ? Whfch 
is to fiay, that an ounoe of uncoined $ilv&c is Worth M 
ounce and at quarter of coined. This ii what meaw^uM 
persuade us, when they say, that bullion* is raised to 6s» 
6d. (of lawful money) the ounce, which I say is utterly 
impossible. Let us consider this a. little fuitfaef^ in ano« 
ther instance. The present miikd cnorwn'-pfcccs, say 
they, will not exchange for au ounce of ..buUton^ with* 
tmt the addition of a shilling and a thi^e^-peace of wc^ty 
coin added to it . Coin but that crOwn-piece into 6s. SA 
and then they say it will buy an ounoe of bullion, or 
else they give up their reason and meajsure of raising 
the money. Do that which is allowed to be. eqiiivalent 
to coining of a present milled crown- piece, into 6s* Sd. 
▼iz. call it 75 pence, and then also it must by this rule 
of raising buy an. ounce- of bullion. If this be so, the 
self-same milled crown-piece will, and will not eiocbaiigc 
for an ounce of bullion. Call it 60 peace, and it wiU 
not: the very next moment call it 75 pence, and it will. 
I am afraid no^body can think change of denomination 
has such power. 

Mr. Lowndes supports this his first reas(m with these 
words, p. 68. ^* This i^ason, which I humbly con* 
*' ceive will appear irrefragable, is grounded upon a 
" truth so apparent, that it may well be ooKnps^red to 
'^ an axiom, evien in mathematical reasoning ; to wit, 
" that, whensoever the intrinsic value of silver in the 
** coin hath been, or shall be, less than the price of 
'* silver' in bullion, the cojn hath, and will be melted 
*'^down." . 

TliisI think, though it be allowed Mr. I-owuded f(>r 
as apparent a truth, and as certain a maxim as he could 
wish, yet sei-ves not at all to his purpose of lessening 
the coin. For when the coin is, as it sho^l^ be, ac- 
cording to^the standard (let the standard be what it \vill) 
weighty and uncUpped; it is iinpo^sible that the value 
of coined silver should be less than the value or price 
of uncoined; because, as I have shown, the value and 
quantity of silver are the same: and where th$ quanti* 
ties are equal, the values are equal, excepting only the 
odds that may be between bullion that may be^eely 
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«5|>orted, and coined silver that may wot ; frlie odds 
w1ft(r(pof scarce e\»er aiftouftte to above 2d. per ounce, 
9a»d ps^dy to above a penny, or an haU-penuy. And 
tjtis Qidd^ (wha^tever it be) will equally belong to his 
vais^d mill^ money; which cannot be exported, aa it 
will to -our present milled money, which cannot be ex* 
ported, as I shall have occasion to show more particu- 
larly Uereafter. All this disorder, and a thousand others^ 
come ftom Ugfct aud unlawful money being cuhent 
Fot then it is no wonder that bullion should be kept up 
to tjfe^ value of j^ur clipped money; that is, thatbuUion 
nhcMild nqt be s<?ld by the ounce for less than 6s. 5d> 
when that €$• 5d. clipped moaey, paid for it, does not 
w€»gh above an ounce- This instance therefore^ of the, 
present price of bullion, paroves nothbg but that the 
^antity of ^ei; in mooj^ governs the value of it; and 
not the denomiftation ; as appears, when clipped money 
i& bf ought: to* biiy buJUo^i. This is a fejur trial: silver ia, 
9et «gatii3t silver, and by tlmt i^ seen, whether clipped 
fig^on^ey be of thie' sanje yatoe with weighty of the same 
4eno«nination, or wl%ether it be nok the quantity of silver 
in i% tjaat regulates its value. 

]^ cannot ioiKit wonder that Mr. Lowndes,, a man so 
Weill skdkd in the law, especially of the mint, the ex- 
chequer, and of ow money, should all along in this 
lurgnment speak of clipped money, as if it were the 
KwfUl naoney of England; and should propose by •that 
(yhich is in effect hy the clippei's sheers.) to reflate 
« new sb>t of coiifsit to be introduced into 'England. And 
if he wiH stand to that meagre, and lessen the new 
com. to the rate oif bullion sold in exchan^ for present,' 
current, clipped money, to f)revent its being melted down, 
he mnst make it yet much lighter than he proposes; s& 
that raising it, or, to give it its due name, that lessening 
of it one ^h wiH not serve the turn: for I will be bold 
to sayv that bullion now in England is no where to br 
boug^ hy tie ounce for 6s. 5d. of our present, cur- 
rent, clipped money. So that if this rule be ti-ue^ 
and nothing can save the weiglity coin from melting 
down, but radiioing it to tlie weight thai: cEpped.mon^ 
i&liought to, he must lessen the money in his new coin 
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much more than one fifth; for an ounce of standard 
bullion will always be worth an ounce of clipped mo* 
ney, whether that in tale amounts to 63. 5d, 6s* 6d, 
10s. or any other number of shillings, or pence, of 
the nick-named clipped money. For a piece^of silver 
that was coined for a shilling, but has but half the 
silver clipped off, in the law, and in propriety of speech, 
is no more a shilling than a piece of wood, which 
was once sealed a yard, is still a yard, when one half of 
it is broken off. 

Let us consider this maxim a little farther: which 
out of the language of the mini, in plain English, I 
think amounts to thus much, viz. "That when an ounce 
** of standard bullion costs a greater number of pence 
** in tale, than an ounce of that bullion can be coined 
** into^ by the standard of the mint, the coin will be 
** melted down." I grant it, if bullion should rise to 
15 pence the ounce above 5s. 2d. as is now pretended ; 
which is to say, that an ounce of bullion cannot be 
bought for less than an ounce and a quarter of the like 
silver coined. But that, as I have showed, is impossible 
to be : and every one would be convinced of the con- 
trary, if we had none now but lawful money current 
But it is no wonder, if the price. and value 01 things be 
confounded, and uncertain, when the measure itself is 
lost For we have now no lawful silver money current 
amongst us; and therefore cannot talk, nor judge right, 
by our present, uncertain, clipped money, of the value 
and price of things, in reference to our lawful, regular 
coin, adjusted and kept to the unvarying standard of the 
mint The price of silver in bullion above the value of 
silver in coin, when clipping' has not defaced our current 
cash (for then the odds is very rarely above a penny, or 
two-pence the ounce) is so far from being a cause of 
melting down our coin, that this price, which is given 
above the value of the silver in our coin, is given only 
to preserve our coin from being inelted down : for no- 
body buys bullion at above 5s. 2d. the ounc^ (which is 
lust the value) for any other reason, but to avoid the 
crime and hazard of melting dowp our coin. 

I think 
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I thinkT it will he agreed on all hands, that no-body 
will melt do\m our money, but for profit. Now profit 
can be made by melting down our money but only in 
two cases. - 

First, When the current pieces of the same deno- 
mination are unequal, and of different weights, some 
heavier, some lighter: for then the traders in money 
cull out the heavier, and melt them down with profit 
This is the ordinary fault of coining with the hammer, 
wherein it usually sufficed, That a bar of silver was cut 
into as many half-ciowns, or shillings, as answered its 
whole weight; without being very exact in making each 
particular piece of its due weight; whereby some pieces 
came to be heavier, and some lighter, than by the stand- 
ard they should. And then the heavier pieces were 
culled out, and there was profit to be made (as one easily 
perceives) in melting them down. But this cause of 
melting down our money is easily prevented, by the 
exacter way of coining by the mill, in which each single 
piece is brought to its just weight. This inequality of 
pieces of the same denomination, is to be found in our 
money, more than ever, since clipping has been in 
fashion : and therefore it is no wonder, that, in this 
irregular state of our money, one complaint is, that the 
heavy money is melted down. But this also the mak- 
ing clipped money go at present for its weight, (which 
is a sudden reducing of it to the standard) and then, by 
degrees, recoinirig it into milled money, (which is the 
ultimate and more cpmplete reducing it to the standard) 
perfectly cures. 

The other case, wherein our money comes to be 
melted down, is a losing trade ; pr, which is the same 
thing in other woixls, an over-great consumption of fo- 
reign commodities. Whenever the over-balance of fo- 
reign trade makes it difficult for our merchants to get 
bills of exchange, the exchange presently rises, and the 
returns of money raise them in proportion to the want 
of money Englishmen have in any parts beyond seas. 
They, whd thus furnish them with bills, not being able 
to satisfy their correspondents, on whom those bills are 
drawn^ with the product of our commodities there, 
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must send silver from hence to reunburse tbem, and Te« 
pay the money they have drawn out of their i)and$» 
Whilst buUioo may be had foi* a small price more than 
the weight of our current cash, these exchangers geo^ 
rally choose rather tQ buy bullion^ than run the risque 
of melting down our coinv which i» criminal by the 
law. And thus the matter for the most part went, 
whilst milled and clipped movj^y passed promiscuously 
in payment; for so long a clipped half*crown was ^ 
good h.ere as a milled one, since one passed, and could 
be had as freely as the other. But as soon as there 
began to be a. distinction between clipped and unclipped 
money, and weighty money could no longer be had for 
the light, bullion (as was natural) arose; and it would 
ikll again to-morrow to the price it was at before, if 
there were none but weighty money to pay for it In 
short, whenever the whole of our foreign trade ai^ coi>* 
suijnption exceeds our exportation of commodities, our 
inon^ naust go to pay our debts so contracted^ whedi^ 
xnelt^ or not imielted dowp. If tlie l^w makes the ex* 
poctatidn of our coin penaV it will be melted dowo.; 
if it leaver the exportation cf our coin free, as m Hoi* 
land, it wtU be carried out in specie. One way, ^ 
other, go it must, as we see ija. Spain; but wheth^? 
x^ielted down, or not melted down, i£ mattera little: 
our coin and treasure wiU be both ways equaUy dimi* 
nished, and can be restored only by an ovei-oalaace 
of our whole exportation to our whole importation of 
consumable conimodities. Laws, made against expof- 
tation of money, or bullion, will be all in vain. Re* 
straiqit, or liberty in that matter, makes no country rich 
or poor: as vft see in Holland, which had plenty of 
money uiKler the free liberty c^ its exportatioq, mA 
Spain, in ^eat want of iBoney under the severest pe* 
naltiics agamst carrying pf it out. But the coinings or 
not coining our money on the same foot it wai before, 
or in bigger, or less pieces, and under whatsoever deao* 
norninatious you please, contributes nothing to, « 
against its Kilting down, or exportation,, so our money 
be all kept, each species in its tull weight of silver, ac* 
cording to the stondard : for if some be heavieji a»d 
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some llghtsr, allotired to be current, so under the same 
denomination the heavier will be melted down, where 
the temptation of profit is considerable, which in well- 
regulated coin kept to the standard cannot be. But 
this melting down carries not away one grain of our 
treasure out of England. The coming and going of 
that depends wholly upon the balance of our trade; 
and therefore it is a "wrong conclusion which we find, 
p. 71. " That continuing either old, or new coins on 
** the present foot, will be nothing else but furnishing 
*' a specks to melt down at an extravagant profit, and 
** will encourage a violent exportation of our silver, 
.*^ for the sake of the gain only, till we shall have little 
** or none left" For example: let us suppose all our 
light money new coined, upon the foot that this gen«^ 
tleman would have it, and all our old milled crowns 
going for 75 pence as he proposes, and the rest of the 
old milled money proportionably ; I desire it to be 
showed hpw this would hinder the exportation of one 
ounce of silver, whilst our affairs are in the present 
posture. Again, on the other side, supposing all our 
money were now milled coin upon the present foot, and 
our balance of trade changing, our exportation of com- 
njiodities were a million more than our importation, 
and likely to continue so yearly; whereof one half was 
to Holland,^ and the other to Randers, there being an 
equal balance between England and all other parts of 
the world we trade to? I ask, what possible gain could 
any Englishman make by melting down, and carrying 
out our money to Holland and Flanders, when a mil- 
lion was to come thence hither, and Englishmen had 
more there already than they knew how to usethere^ 
and could not get home without paying dear there For 
bills of exchange ? If that were the case of our trade, 
thfe ekchange would presently fall here and rise there 
beyond the par of their money to ours, i. e* an English 
merchant must give in Holland more silver^ for thfe 
bills he bought there, than he should receive upon those 
bills here, if the two sums were weighed one against the 
other : or run the risque of bringing it home in specie. 
Vol. V, M And 
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A&d what then eould aay £9gli$h]»aii get }fy evpoftmg 
iBoniey or silver thither? 

Thf^ee^vt the only two cfuses whermn om wm cun be 

melted dowii with profit; g^nd I change «iiy pn« 

living tp show me any other* The one of them is r^f 

moved only by a reguUr just coin, ke|>t equ^l to tb^ 

ytftnd^rd; be that what it will, it natter$ not, a^ t9 

the point of melting down of the money. The other 

is to be removed only by the balance of our trade kept 

from running us behind-hand, and contrnctingdft^s 

in foreign countries by an over-coosumption m their 

commodities. 

To those who say, that the eKportaticm of our money, 

, whether melted down, or not melted dQwn> dep«<k 

wholly upon our consumption of foreign eommodities, 

and not at all upon the sizes of the seveial species o£ 

our money, which will be equally exported or not cii;- 

ported, whether coined upon the old, or the proposed 

jiewfoot: Mr. Lowndes replies; 

1. That *' the necessity of foreign exponce, andcx- 
** portation to answer the balance of trade, may bf^di- 
** minished, but cannot in any sense be augmented, by 
•* raising the value of oui- money," 

I beg his pardcMi, if I cannot assent to this. Be- 
cause die necessity of our exportaticMi of money, de- 
]pending wholly upon the debts which we contract in 
foreign parts, beyond what our commodities exported 
can pay; the coining our money in bigger, or less pieces, 
imder the saJ^c, or diffei«nt denominations, or on tlic 
presejit, or proposed foot, in itself neither incceasing 
those debts, nor the expenccs that make them, caa 
^ithier augment, nor diminish the exportation oi oiff 
WPncy. 

a. He replies, p- 72. That melters of the com ^* will 
*^ have lea^j profit by fourteen-pence halfpenny in the 
•* crowu," when, the money is coined upon the uc^ 
foQt. 

To tills I take liberty to say» that there will not be f 
farthing more profit in melting down the money, if * 
yfetfi all otw ixailfi moncy^ upgai the present foot, tbaa 

. . if 
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if it were all i^eir coined, as is proposed, otte fifth lighter. 
For whence should- tte profit arise iuore in the <m% 
tfaati the jotber? fiut Mr. Lowndes goes Upon this 6up- 
fiositiOD; That slatndard bullion is now worth hix shit- 
iiogs and fi/ve^pence ad <Aii9ice of milled mcmey, w4 
would eaQtintte to sell for six shilUn^ and five*peoce the 
ounce, if o/m money were all weighty milled money t 
hokh which I take to be mistakes^ and think I havf 
proved theoi to be so. 

S. He says, " It is hoped that the exchange to HqI^ 
'^ land «ay he kept at a stand, or at least from falling 
" much lower." 1 hope so too. But how that cq;^ 
cems this argument, or die coining of the money vyon 
a new foot, | do not see. 

4. He says, p. 73. " There i* a great difFerencie« witlp 
** regard to tiie service or disservice of the publie, be- 
•*' tween carrying out bullion, or coin for necesfaiynaei^ 
'^ or fer prohibitbg commodities." The gain to the 
exporters, which is that .which makes thm mdt it 
down and export it, is the same in both cases. Aii4 
the necessity of exporting it is the same, for it i« t9 
pay debts, which there is in equal necessity of payii»g^ 
when once contracted, though for useless things. They 
are the goldsmiths and dealens in silver, tliat usually ex* 
port what silver is sent beyond sea, to pay the debts they 
liave contracted by their bills of exchange. But those 
dealers in exchange seldom know, or consider, how 
they, ta wliom they give their bills, have, or will em* 
ploy, the money tliey receive upon those bills. Prohir 
pited Qoinmodities, it is true, should be kept out, an4 
useless ones impoverish us by being brought in. But 
this is the fault of our importation: and there the mis«> 
chief slwuld be jcured by laws, and our way of living. 
For the exportation of our treasure is not the cause of 
their importation, but the consequence. Vanity and 
luxury spends them ; that gives them vent heie : that 
Wnt causes tiieir importation: and when ourmerchant^ 
have broii^ht them, if our commodities will not be 
enough, our money must go to pay for them. But what 
this paragraph has in it against coutini^ing our coin 
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upon the present foot, or for making our coin lighter, I 
confess here again, I do not see. 

It is true what Mr. Lowndes observes here, the im- 
portation of gold, and the going of guineas at 30s. has 
been a great prejudice and loss to the kingdom. But 
that has been whoHy owing to our clipped money, and 
not at all to our money being coined at five shillings 
and two-pence the ounce; nor is the coining our money 
lighter, the cure of it. The only remedy for thai mis- 
chief, as well as a gi-eat many others, is the putting an 
end to the passing of clipped money by tale, as if it were 
lawful coin. 

^. His fifth head, p. 74, is to answer those, who 
hold, that, by the lessening our money one fifth, all 
people, who are to receive money .upon contracts already 
. made, will be defrauded of twenty per cent, of their 
due: and thus all men will lose one fifth of their settled 
revenues, and all men, that have lent money, one fifth 
of their principal and use. To remove this objection, 
Mr. Lowndes says, that silver in England is gro^vn 
scarce, and consequently dearer, and so is of higher 
price. Let us grant for the present it is of higher 
price (whiqh how he makes put I shalj examine by 
and by.) This, if it were so, ought not to annul any 
man's bargain, nor make him receive less in quantity 
than he lent. He was to receive again the same sum, 
and the public authority was guarantee, that the same 
sum should have the same quantity of silver, under 
the same denomination. And the reason is plain, why 
in justice he ought to have the same quantity of silver 
again, notwithstanding any pretended rise of its value. 
For if silver had grown more plentiful, and by con- 
sequence (by our author's rule) cheaper, his debtor 
would not have been compelled, by the public autho- 
rity, to have paid hiip, in consideration of its cheap- 
ness, a greater quantity of silver than they contracted 
for. Cocao-nuts were the money of a part of America, 
when we first came thither. Suppose then you had lent 
me last year 300, or fifteen score cocao.nuts, to be re- 
paid this year, would you be satisfied and think your- 
self 
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self paid your due, if I should tell you, cocao-nuts 
were scarce this year, and that fourscore were of as much 
value this year as an hundred the last; and that there- 
fore you were well and fully paid, if I restored to you 
only 2^40 for the 300 I borrowed ? Would you not thiuk 
yourself defrauded of two thirds of your right by such 
a payment ? Nor would it make any amends for this to 
justice, or reparation td you, that the public had (after 
your contract, which was made for fifteen score) altered 
the denomination of score, and applied it to sixteea: 
instead of twenty. Examine it, and you will find this 
just the case, and the loss proportionable in them both ; 
that i^ a real loss of twenty per cent. As to Mr. 
LoAvndes's proofs, that silver is now one fifth more 
value than it was, and therefore a man has right done» 
him, if he 'receive one fifth less than his contract, I 
fear none of them will reach Mr. Lowndes's pQint. 
He saith, p. 77. '' By daily experience nineteen penny- 
** weights, and three tenths of a pcnny-weigtlt of ster* 
" ling silver, which is just the weight of a crown-piece^. 
" will purchase more coined money than five unclip- 
** ped shillings." I jvish he had told us where this daily 
experience he speaks of is to be found : for I dare say* 
no-body hath seen a sum of undipped shillings paid for 
bullion any where these twelve months, to gp no further 
back. 

In the next place, I wish he had told us how iriuch 
more than five lawful milled shillings, bullion of the 
weight of a crown-piece will purchase. If he had said, 
it would purchase six shillings and three-pence weighty 
money, he had proved the matter in question. And 
whoever has the weight of a crown in silver paid him 
in Mr. Lowndes's new coin, instead of six shillings and 
three-pence of our present money, has no injury done 
him, if it will cettainly purchase him six shillings and 
three-pence all undipped of our present money. But 
every one, at first sight, perceives this to be impossible, 
as 1 h^ve already proved it. I have in this the concur- 
rence of Mr. Lowndes's new scheme, to prove it to be 
so. For, p. 62, he proposes that his silver unit, hav-. 
ing the weight and fineness of a present undipped, 
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^own-piepe, should go for 75 pence; and that the pre* 
sent shilling should go for fifteen pence; by which esta- 
blishment there will be 75 pence in his unit, and 93 
pence three fartlipings in six shillings and three-pence, 
weighty money of the present coin ; which is an unde- 
niably confession, that it is as impossible for his silver 
HUit, having fio more silver in it than a present un<}lip- 
ped CroT^n, to be worthy and so to purchase, six un- 
dipped shiilifigs and three-peace of 6dr present money; 
ai it it for 75 pence to be worth 93 of the same pence, or 
75 to be equal to 93,^ 

If he means by more, that his sterli»g silver of the 
weight of a crown-piece will purchfase a penny, &v two- 
pence more than five undipped shillings, which is thd 
most, and which is but accidental too ; what is this rise 
of its value to 15 pence? And^ what amends will one six- 
tieth (a little more or less) rise in Value, make for oiie 
^h diminished in weight, and lost in quantity ? which 
)s all one Ss to say, that a penny, or thereabouts^ shall 
make amends for fifteen pence taken away. 

Another way to recommend his new coin, to those 
who shall receive it, instead of the present weightier 
coin, he Vdls them, p. 77, it will pay as much debt, 
and purchase as much commodities as our preefent mone^ 
irhich is one fifth heavier : what he says of debts is 
true. But yet 1 would have it well considered by out 
English gentlemen^ that though creditors will lose cfne 
^fth of their principal and use, and landlords willlosie 
one fiftU of their income, yet the debtors and tenants 
will not get it ' It will be aiked, who then will get it? 
Those, I say, and those only, who have great sums of 
weighty inoney (whereof one sees, not a piedenowin 
payments) hoarded up by them, will get by it To 
t^ose, by the proposed change of our money, will be 
ain increase of one fifth, added to theh* riches, paid out 
<rf the pockets oiF tl^e res* of the nation. For what 
these men received for four shillings, they will pay again 
for five. This t^eighty money hoarded up, Mr. Lowndfes, 
p. 105, computes at one million and six hundred thou- 
$and pounds. So that by raising our mon^ otie fiftfii 
there will thf4ee hundred and twenty thousand p9und$ 
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b* gittti t(f tb6se who have hoafded up out waghtf 
money ; which hoarding up of money is thought by 
ttiany to have 60 other merit in it, than the prejudicing 
our trade and public affiiirs, and increasing our necefr- 
Mties, by keeping so great a part of our monqr from 
coming abroad, at a time when there was so great need 
cf k. If the sutn of undipped money in the nation - 
be, K^ sotfrc suppose, much greater ; then there will, 
by this cotitritrancc of the raising our coin, be given to 
these rich hoarder^ much above the aforesaid surri of 
three hundred arid twenty thousand pounds of our pre- 
lient money. Kobody elscy but these hoarders, can get 
a farthitg by this, proposed change of our coin ; unless 
thth in debt have plate by them, which they will coin 
to pay thcit debts; . Those too, I must confess, will get 
one-flfth by all the plate of their own, which they shall 
Com and pay debts with, valuing their plate at bullion i 
bttt if they shall considier the fashion of their plate, what 
that cost wheh they bought it, and the fashion that new* 
plate Will cost them, if they intend evet to have platd 
agam, they will find this one fifth seeming present 
profit, in coining their plate to pay their debts, amounts 
to little, or nothing at all. Nobody then but the hoard-* 
tt% will get by this twenty per Cent. ; and I challenge 
iiny ont to show, how 9^ny oody else (but that little in! 
the c^e of plate coined to pay debts) shall get a farthing 
by it. It seemsf to promise fairest to the debtors : but 
to them too it will amount to nothing; for he, that 
take^ up money to pay his debts, will receive this new* 
rtioirey, and pay it agahi at the same rate he received it, 
just as he does now our present coin, without any profit 
at all ; and though commodities (a^is natural) should btf 
raised, in proportion to the lessening of the money, no- 
body will get by that any more than they do now, 
when iiH things are grown dearer; only he that is bound 
up by Contract to receive any sum, under such a deno- 
mination of pounds, shilKngs, and pence, will find hi^ 
Ios» sensibly, when hegoes to buy commodities, and 
make new bargains. The markets and the shops will 
^oon convince him, that his money, which is one-fifth 
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lighter, is also oircrfifth worse ; when he must pay 
twenty per cent, more for all the commodities hq buys, 
with the money of the new foot, than if he bought it 
with the present coin. 

This Mr. Lowndes himself will not deny, when he 
calls to mind what he himself, speaking of the incou-r 
veniencies we suffer by our clipped moniey, says, p. 115, 
*^ Persons, before they conclude in any bargains, are 
** necessitated first to settle the price, or value of the 
^' very money they are to receive for their goods; 
** and if it be clipped or bad money, they set the price 
f* of their goods accordingly: which I think has been 
^^ one great cause of raising the price, not only of mer^ 
*^ chandize, but even of edibles, and other necessaries 
• * for the sustenance of the cominon people, to their 
^^ great grievance," That every one who receives mo-i 
ney, after the raising our money, on contracts made be-t 
fore the change, must lose twepty per cent, in all he 
shall buy, is demonstration, by Mr. Lowndes's owii 
scheme, Mr. Lowndes proposes that there should be 
shillings coined upon the new foot, one-fifth lighter 
than our present shillings, which should go for twelve- 
pence a-piece ; and that the undipped shillings of the 
present coin should go for fifteenrpence a-piece : and 
the crown for seventy-five pence. A man, who has a 
debt of a hundred pounds owing him, upon bond, or 
lease, receives it in these new shillings, instead of lawful 
money of the present standard ; he goes to piarket Tvith 
twenty shillings in oiie pocket of this new iponey, which 
are valued at 240 pence; and in. the other pocket witl^ 
four milled crown pieces, (or twenty niilled shillings 
of the present coin) which are valued at thfee hun-? 
dred pence, which is one-fifth more : it is demon- 
stration thpn,* that he loses pne-|ifth, pr twenty percent^ 
in all that he buys, by the receipt of this new money, 
for the present coip which was bis due; unless those 
he deals with will take four for fiye pence, or four shil- 
lings for five shillings. He buys, for example, a quart 
pf oil for fifteen-pence: if he pay for it with the old 
money in pne pocket, one shilling will do it : if with 
'"''*' •' ■' ' 'the 
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tbe new money in the other, he must add three-pence 
to it, or a quarter of another shilling; and so of all the 
rest that he pays for, with either the old money, which 
he should have received his debts in, or with the new, 
which he was forced to receive for it Thus far, it is 
demonstration, he loses twenty per cent by receiving 
his debt in a new money thus raised, when he uses it to 
buy2any thing. But to make him amends, Mr. Lowndes 
tells him, silver is now dearer, and all things conse- 
quently will be bought cheaper twenty per cent And 
yet at the same time he tells him, in the passage above 
cited, out of p. 1 15, that all other things are growni 
dearer. I am sure there is no demonstration, that they 
will be sold twenty per cent, cheaper. And, if I may 
credit housekeepers and substantial tradesman, all sorts 
of provisions and con^niodities are lately risen exces- 
sively : , and, notwithstanding the scarcity of silver, begin 
to come up to thp true Talue of oui* clipped money, 
every one selling their commodities so as to make them- 
selves amends, in the number of light pieces for what 
they want in weight A creditoir ought to think the 
new light money equivalent to the present heaviej^, be*» 
cause it will buy as much commodities. BuJ; what if 
it should fail, as it is ten to one but it will, what secu- 
rity has he for It ? He is told so, and he must be satis- 
fied. That salt, wine, oil, ^ silk, paval stores, and all 
foreign commodities, will none of them be sold us by 
foreigners, for a less quantity of silver than before, be* 
Gau^e we have given the name of more pence to it, is, 
I think, demonstration. All our names (if they are any 
3nore to us) are to them but bare sounds; and our coin, 
^ theirs to ois, but mere bullion, valued only by its 
weight; and a Swede will no more sell you his hemp 
and pitch, or a Spaniard his oil, for less silver, because 
you tell him silver is scarcer now in England, and there- 
fore risep in v^^lue one fifth, than a tradesman of London 
will sell his commodity, cheaper to the Isle of Man, 
because they are grown poorer, and mopey is scarce 
there. ' . 

All foreign commodities must be shut out of tlie num^ 
})er of those that will fall, to tomply wiljii our raising 
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Our m(mty. Cf)rii ttho, it is 6vJd«^t, d&^ fifft tUt, 6t 
fell, by the differences of more, or les^ plenty of tnonej^ 
biit by the plenty and scarcity that God give^ ; for ouf 
Mtotiey, in apjiearancej reinalnl|>g the s&me, the prldt 
tfcofh is double one yeaf, to what it "W-JiSt the J>re€ed€nt; 
^tnd therefore we must certsiinly make Account, that 
*ince the motiey is one-fifth lighter; it will buy ohe^ 
fifth less corn communibus^ an^is; aiid tlti& beiftg the 
gitiat expence of the poor, that tafee» up almost all theii^ 
earnings, if cdm be, corhmunibne annisj sold for one^ 
fifth mote money in tale, than before the change oif 6nt 
money, they too must hate ode-ftfth more in tale, ef 
the new mrtney, for thehr waged than they have now; 
and the day-^labourer mtxit have, not only twelve^ hA 
fifteenf peiice of the new money a-day, Which m the ^t^ 
sent shilling that he haa^ now, or die he cannot live;* 
lio that all foreign commoditiefiJ, With corn and labour, 
keeping up their valtie to the quantity of silver they sell 
for now, and not complying, in the fall of their real 
price, with the nominal raising of our money ; there ii 
*ot mndi left, wherein landlords 2thd drerfitors are td 
expect the recompence of twenty per cetit abatement rf 
j^ice in c^ommodities, to make up their loss in the %ht^ 
ness of our money they are paid their rents and debts in. 
It would he easy to show the same thing, concerning 6ur 
^her native commodities, and make it clear that we hav^ 
|S(> feas^ t(y expect they 'should abate df their present 
price, any mOie than corn and labour: but thfis is enough, 
and any one who has a Jnind to it, may trace the rest at 
his leisure. 

And thos I fear the hopes of cheaper penny-worths, 
which might beguile some men into a belief that land* 
]brds anrf creditors would receive no kss by the pre* 
^ed new money, is quite vanished. But if the pro* 
tnise of better penny-worths, and a fall of all commo* 
titles twenty per cent sliould hold true, tKis wouW not 
, at all relieve creditors and lantdlords, and set them tipott 
equal term* with their neighbout s : because the cheap 
penny-worths will not be for them alone, but every 
DOdy efac, as well as they, will share in that advantage; 
so that their silver being dimiuished Otte-fifth ia their 
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rexA^ and debti, whidi ar^ paid them, tfaey would still 
be twenty yet ccsit greater losers than their unhoarding 
iieighbours, and forty per cent, greater losers than thd 
hoarders of naoney; who will certainly get twenty pei' 
c^e^t. in the tinoney, whatever happens in the price of 
things; and twenty per cent, more in the cheapness of 
eommoditiiesy if that protnised recompence be made 
good to creators and landlcx-ds ; for the hoarders of 
money (if the price of tbin^ falls) will bay as cheapo 
^ they y so tlmt whatever is said of the cheapness di 
^on^moditie^ it is demonstration, (whether that proves 
triie oi no) that creditors and landlords, and all those 
who are to receive money upon bargains made before 
the proposed change of our coin, will unavoidably lose 
twenty per cent 

One thing Mr. Lowndes sslvs in this paragraph is reir 
reinarkaUe, which I think decides the question. Hi« 
words, p. 78, Jtfe these, '* That if the value (tf the 
*' sihrer in the coins (by an extrinsic denomination) be 
•* rais^ above the value, or market-price, of the same 
'^ fi^ilver reduced to bullbn, the subjects wodl^l be pr6M 
** port ionably injured and defrauded, as they were for- 
*' merly in the ca^e of base monies, coined by pnbfie 
*• afttlliority/' It reixiains thereftwre only to show, tha« 
the market-price of standard bullion id not one-fifth 
above our coin that is to be raised, and then we have 
Mr. Low^es of our side too against its raising. Ithinir 
it is abundantly proved already, that stanckrd bullion^ 
iteither ]#, nor can be, worth one-fifth niore than our 
lawful weighty money: and if it be not, by Mr. 
Lowndei^*s confession, there is no need of raising our 
present, legal milled money to that degree; and it i« 
only our clipped money that wants amendment : and 
when that is recoined and reduced all to milled and 
lawfnl money, that then' too will have no need of 
raising. This I shall now prove out of Mr. Lowndes*3 
own words here* 

Mf. Lowndes^ in the forecilfed words, comjmres the 
vadue of silver in our coin, to the value of tlie sa^ne 
uk\& Induced ta bullion, which he supposing to^be a* 
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four to five, makes that the measure of the raising our 
money. If this be the difFerenqe of value between silver 
in bullion, and silver in coin; and if it.be true, that 
four ounces of standard bullion be worth five ounces of 
the same silver coined; or, which is the same thing, 
that bullion will sell by the ounce for six shillings and 
five pence undipped money; I will take the boldness to 
advise his majesty to buy, or to borrow any whcie sa 
much bullion, or, rather than be without it, melt dowa 
so much plate, as is equal in. weight to twelve hundred 

Eounds sterling of our present milled money. This let 
imsell for milled money; and, according to our author's 
rule, it will yield fifteen hundred pounds. Let that fif- 
teen hundred pounds^ be reduced into bullion, and sold 
again,' and it will produce eighteen hundred and sixty 
pounds; which eighteen hundred and sixty pounds of 
weighty money being reduced into bullion, will still pro- 
duce one-fifth more in weight of silver, /being sold tor 
weighty money ; and thus his majesty may ^et at least 
three hundrpd and twenty thousand pounds by selling of 
bullion for weighty money, and melting that down into 
bullion, as fast as he receives it; till he has brought into- 
his hands the million and six hundred thousand pounds, 
which Mr. Lowndes computes there is of weighty money 
left in England. 

I, doubt not but eveiy one who reads it will think this. 
a very ridiculous proposition. But he must think it. ri- 
diculous for no other, reason, but becs^use he sees it is im-. 
possible that - bullion should sell for. one-fifth above its 
weight pf the same silver coined; that is, that an ounce 
of standard silver should sell for six shillings \and five- 
pence of our present A^pighty money; for it it will, it is 
no ridiculous thing that the king should melt down, and. 
make that profit of his money. 

If our author's rule (p. 78, where be says, " That 
^' the only just and reasonable fpot, upon which the. 
" coins should be current, is the very price of the silver. 
*^ thereof, in case it be molten in the same place where 
•* coins are made current") be to be observed; our^ 
money is to be raised but an - halfpenny, or at most a 
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penny in five shillings : for that was the ordinarj* odds 
in the price between bullion and coined silver, before 
clipping had deprived us, in comniere, of all our milled 
and weighty money. And silver in standard bullion 
would not be in value one jot above the same silver in 
coin, if cHpped tooney were not current by tale, and 
coined silver, (as Mr. Lowndes proposes, p. 7iJ.) as 
well as bullion, had the libelrty of exportation. For 
when we have no clipped money, but all our current 
coin is weight, according to the standard, all the odds 
of value that silver in bullion has to silver in coin, is 
only owing to the prohibition of its exportation in mo- 
ney ; and never rises, nor can rise, above what the gold- 
smith shall estimate the risque and trouble of melting 
it down; which is so little, that the importers of silver 
could never raise it to above a penny an ouftcfe, but at 
such times as the East-India company, or some foreigti 
sale, calling for a great quantity of silver at a time, 
made the goldsmiths scramble for it; and so the inKf 
porters of bullion raise its price upon them, according 
to the present need of great quantities of silver which 
every goldsmith (eager to ingross to himself as much as 
he could) was content to pay high for, rather than go 
without : his present gains from those whom he fur- 
nished, and whom otherwise he could not furnish, mak- 
ing him amends. 

' The natural value then, between silver in bullion, 
and in coin, is (I say) every-where equal, bating the 
charge of coinage, which gives the advantage to the 
side of the coin. The ordinary odds here in England, 
between silver in bullion, and the same in qur coin, is, 
by reason that the stamp hinders its free exportation; 
about a penny in the crown. The accidental difference, 
by reason of sudden occasions, is sometimes (but rarely) 
two-pence in five shillings, or somewhat more in great 
urgencies; 1 And since the ordinary rate of things is to 
hp taken as a measure of their price, and Mr. Lowndes 
t^Hs us, p. 78. '' That if the value of the silver in 
*' their coins should be raised above the ' value, or 
" market-price of the same silver reduced to bullion, 
" the subject would be proportionably injured and de- 
; ' ^ ** frauded ;*" 
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•' iraMied f I leave him to make tbe in^fjmmy whut viB 
be the ^nsequence in England, if our coin be raised here 
ime fifth, or twenty per cent 

Mn I/ownde? says farther, p. 80. That wlver has a 
price. I ans^vef ; silver to sUver can have no other 
price, but ^i^anti^ for quantity. If fchwe be wxj a&er 
differeijce in value, it ia, or can be nothing but ons 
^f these two: first, either the vaim^of the tabour tm^ 
l^yed about one parcel of sttver mons than another, 
psokes a difference in their price; and thus fashiiNied 
plajbe sdU for niore than its weight of the aaiiie silver ; 
and m countries where the ownccs pay for lite cx)in, 
^ver ija coin is more worth than its weight in bislUoar 
but her^, where the public pays the coinage, tlu^ ai» 
f)f yeiy near equal value, when there is no ineed of ex* 
portation; for then there is no more odds than ths 
troubJLe of carrying the bullion to the mint, and fetchk^ 
agai9> are worth ; or the charge of refining so nw^ 
Of it, as will bring it to standard, il^ it be wsocse tiisa 
ftaodard. 

Or, secondly, some privilege bdoDging to one pared 
is^ silver, which is denied to another, viz. here in Eag* 
land a liberty of exportation allowed to silver ia buUkm, 
denied to silver stamped. This when there is need of 
exportation of silver, gives some small advantage of 
value to uncoined silver here, above coined ; but thatis 
(Mrdiuarily very inconsiderable; and can never reach to 
pne fifth, nor half one fifth, as has been already shown. 
And this I think will answer all that is said about Iks 
price of silver in that place. 

It is true what Mr. Lowndes says, in the next woidt^ 
p. 81. " That five shillings coined upon the foot pi»- 
^* posed, will actually contain more neal ajid intrbsic 
^^ value of silver by a great deal, than is in the current 
^* wioney, now commonly applied to the payment ef 
f^ the said rents, revenues, and debts.*' But will he 
hence conclude, because there is now lost in those laits, 
lievenues, and debts, a great deal more tlian twepty per 
wnt. under the pres^it irregularity of our coin, and the 
robbery in clipped money, without any the least n^ect, 
©r miscarriage ha the fiw^er, that intitled him i;a that 
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ycm» tl^t iberefi3i« it i» just tl^t the Itm of ti^enty per 
cent be established o^ him by hw for the futwe, in tbe 
VfforTamg of our coin ? 

Mr. C)wades'» secaijd re^^QR for lessening of our 
ijpiq, we h*YiB, p.- $3, in these words, '' The v^qioe of 
^ ' the sUver ip tb^ coin ought tp be mised, to ^HQonmge 
** the bringing pf bullion to the mint to be p^m^d.^ 
Xbis raising of iiiotteyifi in effect, «3 ha^) been seen, nothing 
but givipg a denowiaation qf more pence to the mmt 
quantity of silv(?r, viMr That th^ same quantity of silv«r 
l^^U b^rcfif^r bp called spvCTtty-five pence^ which i$ 
RQw called tmt sixty-i^eoce. For that is ail is d^e, V 
is maniCest^ whep a crpwii-pieoe, which now but go^^ 
|br Mxty-fepoBi *hall be made to go for seyenty-five 
fmfip; fpr it is plftifi, it coatfiins nothing of silver, or 
worth in it, more than it did befoFQ. Let us aappoa^ 
tha* all our silver coin now in England were sis^p^nces^ 
shillings, half-crowns, and crowns, all milted money^ 
A^Il weight, according to the present standard ; aad that 
it ishouid be orderedi that for th^ future, the crown^ 
pi^e, instead pf going ^pr wsty^pqice, should, go fw 
fev^ty-five penc?, and 39 proportionably, of all the 
other pieces ; I ask then, how such a change of deno* 
minatippL shall briug bullion to the mint to be eoime^ 
and from whence? I suppose this change of nam^ or 
inscribing to it more imaginary p^arts pf any denoninar 
tion, hapf no charms in it to bring bullion to the mint 
to be cpined ; for whether you cSl the piece coined 
twelv^-pence, or fifleen-pence, or sii^ty, or seventy-five; 
a crown or a sceptre, it will buy no more silk, salt, or 
bre^d than it woiUd before. That therefore cannot 
taaipt people to bring it to the mint And if it witt 
pay mpre debts, that is perfect defrauding, and ougl>it 
pot to be pamitted. Ne;^t, I ask, from whenrce shaJt 
this raising fetch it? I'pr bullion cannot be l^rought 
Jnther to stay here^ whilst the balance of our trade re»^ 
cjuires all the bullion we bring in to be exported again, 
ftud more silver outof our former stock with it, to answer 
OUf ^^^igeucie^ beyond sea. And whilst it is so, the 
gfiids.i»i3)§ and returners of money will give more for. 
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bullidtl to export, than the mint can give for it to coin } 
and so none of that will come to the miftt 

But, says our author, p. 83» " An hal^tiny aa 
** ounce profit, which will be in the proposed coin, 
*^ above the present price of sterling bullion, will be 
*' an encouragement to those who have English plate, 
** to bring it in to be coined." I doubt whether there 
will be any such profit; for I imagine,, that standard 
bullion cannot now be bought per ounce, for six shil* 
lings and five-pence of our clipped running cash, which 
is the measure whereby Mr. Lowndes detennines of the 
price of sterling silver. Efut, taking this halfpenny ait 
ounce profit for granted, it will not bring to the mint 
any platie, whose fiishioii is valued by the owner a;t above 
an halfpenny per ounce ; and how much then it is like to 
bring to the mint it is easy to guess. 

The true and only good reason that brings bullion 
to the mint to be coined, is the same that brings it to 
England to stay there, viz. The gain we make by an 
over-balance of trade. When our merchants carry com- 
modities abroad, to a greater value than those they bring 
home, the overplus comes to them in foreign coin, or 
bullion, which will stay here when we gain by the ba- 
lance of our whole trade. For then we can have no 
debts beyond sea to be paid with it. In this thriving 
posture of our trade, those to whose share this bullion 
falls, not having any use of it whilst it is in bullion, 
choose to carry it to the mint to have it coined there, 
whereby it is of more use to them for all the business- 
of silver in trade, or purchasing land ; the mint having 
ascertained the weight and fineness of it : so that on 
any occasion every one is ready to take it at its known 
value, without any scruple; a convenience that is want- 
ing in bullion. But when our trade runs on the other 
side, and our exported commodities will not pay for 
those foreign ones we consume, our treasure must ga; 
and then it is in vain to bestow the labour of coining 
on bullion, that must be exported again. To what 
purpose is it, to make it pass through our mint, when it 
Will away? The less pains and charge it costs vts, the 
better. 
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His third reason, p. 83, is, that this raising our coin 
by making it/* more in tale, will make it more commen- 
** surate to the general need thereof, " and thereby hinder 
the increase of hazardous paper-credit, and the inconve- 
niency of bartering. 

Just as the boy cut his leather into five quarters (as 
he called thero) ' to cover his ball, when cut into four 
quarters it fell short; but after all his pains, as much 
of his ball lay bare as before: if the quantity of coined 
silver, employed in England, fall short, the arbitrary 
denomination of a greater number of pence given to it, 
or, which is all one, to the several coined pieces of it, will 
not make it commensurate to the size of our trade, ot 
the greatness of our occasions. 'This is as ceitain, a^ 
that if the quantity of a board, which is to stop a leak of 
a ship fifteen inches square, be but twelve inches square, 
it will not be made to do it, by being measured by a foot, 
that is divided into fifteen inches, instead of .twelve, and 
to having a larger tale, or number of inches in denomi- 
nation given to it. 

This, indeed, would be a convincing reason, if sounds 
Vrould give weight to silver, and the noise of a greater 
number of pence (less in quantity proportionably as they 
ure more in number) were a larger supply of money, . 
which our author, p. 84, says our occasions require, and 
which he l^ an increase of the tale of pence hopes td 
provide. But that mistake is very visible, and shall be 
Ikrthef shown in the business of bartering. 

The necessitv of trust and bartering is one of th6 
matiy inconveniencies springing from the want of moneyi ' 
This inconvenience the multiplying arbitrary denomina*- 
tions iwrill no more supply, nor any ways make our scar- 
city of coin commensurate to the need there is of it, thaft 
if the cloth which was providing for cloathing the army, 
falling short, one should hope to make it commensurate 
to that need there is of it, by measuring it by a yard one 
fifth shorter than the standard, or changing the standard 
of the yard, and so getting the full denomination of 
yards, necessary according to the present^ measure. For 
this is all will be done by raising our coin, as is'proposed. 
AUk amouttts to is 60 more but this, viz. That each piece, 
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and consequently our whole stock of . money shoulitf 6er 
measured and denominate^ by a penny, one fifth less thact 
the standard. 

Where there is not coined iilver, in proportion tp 
the value of the commodities that daily change*ownera 
in trade, there is a necessity of trust or bartering, i. ex- 
changing . commodities for commodities^ without the 
intervention of moneys For example ; Ifet us suppose 
in Bermudas but an hundred pounds in ready money^ 
but that there is every day there a. transferring of comT 
modities from one owner to another to the value of 
double as much. When the money is all got into hands, 
that have already bought all that they have need of, foe 
that day, whoever has need of any thing else that day,; 
must either go on tick, or barter for it, u e. give the 
commodities he can best spare for the commodities he 
wants, V. g. sugar for bread, &c. Now it is evident 
here, that changing the denomination of the coin, they 
already have in Bermudas, or coining it over again under 
new denominations, will not contribute in the least to- 
wards the removing this necessity of trust or bartering. 
For the whole silver they have in coin being but four 
hundred ounces ; and the exchange of the commodities 
made in a distance of time, wherein this nKmey is paid not 
above once, being to the value of eight hundred ounces 
of silver ; it is plain, that one half of the commodities^ 
that shift hands, must of necessity be taken upon credit, 
0T exchanged by barter; those who w^nt them having^ 
no money to pay for them. Nor can any alteiation of 
the coin, or denomination of these four hundred ounces 
of silver, help this; because the value of the silver, in 
jrespect of other commodities, will not thereby be at all 
increased ; and the commodities changed, being (as in 
the case) double in value to the four hundred ounces of 
coined silver to be laid out in them, nothing can supply 
this want but a double quantity, i. e. eight hundred 
ounces of coined silver; how denominated it matters not, 
so there be a fit proportion of small pieces to supply small 
payments. 

Suppose the commodities passing every day in Ej^ 
land, in markets and fairs, between strangers, or sach 
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Pik trust Bot one another, were to the value of a million 
of ounces of silver ; and there was but half a million of 
Ounces of coined silver in the hands of those who wanted 
those commodities ; it is demonstration they must truck 
for them, or go without them. If then the coined silver 
of England be not sufficient to answer the value of 
commodities moving in trade amongst us, credit, or 
barter, must do it. Where the credit and money fail, 
barter alone must do it : which being introduced by 
the want of a greater plenty of coined silver, nothing 
but a greater plenty of coined silver can remove it. 
The increase of denomination does, or can do nothing 
in the case ; for it is silver by its quantity, and not 
denomination, that is the price of things, and measure 
of commerce ; and it is the weight of silver in it, and 
not the name of the piece, that men estimate commodi^ 
ties by, and exchange them for. 

If thisT be not so, when the necessity of our affairs 
abroad, or ill husbandry at home, has carried away half 
our treasure, and a moiety of our money is gone out of 
England ; it is but to issue a proclamation, that a penny 
shallgo for two pence, six-pence for a shilling, half a 
crown for a crown, &c. and immediately, without any 
more ado, we are as rich, as before. And when half the 
remainder is gone, it is but doing the same thing again, 
and raising the denomination anew, and we are where ' 
we were, and so on : where, by supposing the denomina- 
tion raised 44? every man will be as rich with an ounce 
of silver in his purse, as he was before when he had six- 
teen ounces there ; and in as great plenty of money, able 
to oany on his trade, without bartering ; his silver, by 
this short way of raising, being changed into the value of 
gold: for when silver will buy sixteen times as much* 
wine, oil, and bread, &c. to-day, as it would yesterday, 
(all other things remaining the same, but the denomina- 
tion) it hath the real worth of gold. 

This, I guess, every body sees cannot be so. And yet 
this must be so, if it he true that raising the denomina- 
tion one fifth can supply the want, or one jot raise the 
valueofsilver in respect of other commodities, i, e. make 
a Idss quantity of it to-day, buy a greater quantity of 
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eorn, oil, and cloth, and all other commodities, than it 
would yesterday, and thereby retnove the necessity of bar- 
tering. For, if raising the denomination cin thus, raise 
the value of coin, in exchange for other commodities^ 
one fifth, by the same reason it can raise it two fifths, and 
afterwards three fifths, and again, if need be, four fifths, 
and as much farther as you please. So that, by this ad- 
mirable contrivance of raising our coin, we shall be as 
rich, and so well able to support the charge of the go- 
vernment, and carry on our trade without bartering, or 
any other inconvenience, for want of money, with sixty 
thousand ounces of coined silver in England, as if we had 
six, or sixty millions. If this be not so, I desire any 
one to show me, why the same way of raising the de- 
nomination, ' which can raise the value of money, in 
respect of other commodities, one fifth, cannot, whea 
you please, raise it to anotho* fifth, and so on? I-beg to 
be told where it must stop, and why at such a degree, 
without being able to go farther. ' 

It must be taken notice of, that the raising I speak o£ 
here, is the raising of the value of our coin in respect 
of. other commodities (as I call it all along) in contra- 

' distinction to raising the den<munation« The confound-? 
ing of ^th,ese in discourses concerning money, is one 
great cause, I suspect, that this matter is so litde under-* 
stood, and so often talked of with soiittle information 
of the hearei-s. • 

A penny is a denomination no more belonging to 
eight than to. eighty, or to one single^ grain of silver: 
and so it is not nec^essary that there should be sixty such 
pence, no more nor less, in an oi^nce of silver, i. e^ 

' twelve jn a piece called a shilling, and sixty in a piece 
called a crown : suchlike divisions being only extrinsical 
denominations,, are e very- whe^e perfectly arbitrary. For- 
here in England there might as well have been twelve* 
shillings in a penny, as twelve pence in a shilling, i. cl. 
the denomination of the less piece might have been a 
shilling, and of the bigger a penny. Again, the shilling 
might have been coined ten times as big as the penny, 
and the crown ten times as big as the shilling ; whereby^ 
the shilling nirould have but ten*pence in it^ and the 
' ' - crown 
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trown an hundred. But this, however ordered, alters 
not one jot the value of the ounce of silver, hi re-* 
spect of other things, any more than it does its weight. 
This raising being but giving of names at pleasure 
to aliquot parts of any piece, viz. that now the six- 
tieth part of an ounce of silver shall be called a penny) 
and to-morrow that the seventy-fijfth part of an bunce 
shall be called a penny, may be done with what increase 
you please. And thus it may be ordered by a pro- 
clamation, that a shilling shall gO for twenty-four pence, 
an half-crown for sixty instead of thirty-pence, and so 
of the rest But that an half-crown should be worth, 
or contain sixty such pence, as the pence were before 
this change of denomination was made, that no power 
on earth can do. Nor can any power but that which 
can make 'the plenty or scarcity of commodities, raise 
the value'of our money thus double, in respect of other 
commodities, and make that the same piece, or quantity 
of silver, under a double denomination, shall purchase 
double the quantity of pepper, wine, or lead, an in- 
stant after such proclamation, to what it would do an 
instant before. If this could be, we might, as every 
one sees, raise silver to the value of gold, and make 
ourselves as rich as we pleased. But it is but going to 
market with an ounce of silver of one hundi*ed and twen- 
ty-pence, to be convinced that it will purchase no more 
than an 6u»ce of silver of sixty-pence. And the ring- 
ing of the piece willas soon purchase more commo- 
dities, as its chajige of denomination, and the multi- 
plied name of pence, when it is called six score in- 
stead of sixty. 

It is proposed, that the tri'^elve-pence should be raised 
to fifteen-pence, and the crown to seventy-five pence, 
and so proportionably of the rest ; but yet that the 
pound sterling should not be raised. If there be any 
advantage in raising, why should not that be raised too? 
And, as the crown-piece is raised from sixty to seventy- 
five pence, why should not the pound sterling be raised 
in the same proportion, from two hundred aiid forty- 
pence to three hundred pence ? ♦ 
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Further, If this rallying our coin. can so stretch our 
money, and enlarge our pared remainder of it, as ^^' to 
" make it moie commensurate to the general neecj 
^* thereof, for carrying on the common traffic and com- 
f* merce of the nation, and to answer occasions re- 
** quiring a Urge supply of money," as Mr. Lowndes 
tells us in hi^ third reason, p. 83, why a^re we so nig- 
gardly to ourselves in this time of occasion, as to stop 
at one fifth ? Why do >ve not raise it one full moiety, 
and thereby double our money? If Mr. Lowndes's rule, 
p. 78, '* That if the value of the silver in the coiii 
*' should be raised above the market-price of the same 
** silver, reduced to bullion, the subject would be pro- 
•* portionably injured and defrauded," must keep us 
from these advantages, and the public care of justice 
stop the raising of the money at one fifth ; becausie, if 
our money be raised beyond the market-price of bul-r 
Kon, it will be so much defrauding of the subject : X 
then say, it must not be raised one fifth, nor half, one 
fifth, that is, it must not be Raised fifteen-pence ^n thq 
crown ; no, nor five-pence. For I deny th^t the 
market-price of standard bullion ever was, or ever can 
be five shillings seven-pence, of lawful weighty money, 
the ounce : so that if our present milled money be raised 
pne fifth, the subjects will, by Mr. Lowndes's rule, be 
defrauded sixteen per cent, nay, above eighteen per cent. 
For the market-price of standard bullion being orc|ina-r 
xily under five shillings four-pence the ounce^ when 
30ld for weighty money, (which is but one thirtieth) 
whatever pur present milled money is raised above one 
thirtieth, it is, by Mr. Lowndes s rule, 30 much de- 
frauding the subject. For the ijiarket-price of any thing, 
and so of bullion, is to be taken from its ordinary rate 
all the year round, and not from the ext^*aordinary rise 
of two or three market-days in ^i' year. And that the 
market-price of standard silver M^as not found, nor pre- 
tended to be above five shillings and four^pence the 
ounce, before clipping had left pone but light running 
^ash to pay for bullion, or any thing else, is evident 
from a paper then published; which 1 took the libertj^ 
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to examiBe in my ^* considerations of the consequences 
** of raising the value of money," &c. printed I692. 
The author of that paper, it is manifest, was not ignorant 
of the price of silver, nor had a design to lessen its rate, 
but set down the highest price it then bore. 

If. then Mr. Lowndes's rule of justice, and care of 
the subject, be to regulate the rise of our milled money, 
it must not be raised above one thirtieth part If the 
advantages he promises, of making our money, by raising 
it one fifth, - more commensurate to the general tieied 
'* thereof,'' be to be laid-hold on, it is reasonable to raise 
it higher, *^ to make it yet more commensurate to the 
*' general need there is of it." Which-ever of the two 
Mr. Lowndes will prefer, either reason of state or rule 
of justice, one fiftn must not be his measure of raising 
our present milled money. If the advantage of making 
our money more proportionate to ou: trade and other 
necessities, be to govern its proposed raising, every one 
will cry out to Mr. Lowndes, If your way will do what 
you say, the raising it one half will be much better than 
one fifth, and therefore pray let an half-crown be raised 
to a crown, and six-pence to a shilling. If equity and 
the consideration of the subjects propert}^ ought tb go-? 
vem in tfie case, you must not raise our milled erowQ 
to above five shillings and four-pence. 

If it be here said to me, that I do then allow that our 
money may be raised one thirtieth, i. e. that the crown- 
piece should be raised to five shillings and two-pence, 
and so proportionably of the other species of our coin : 
I answer, he thsit infers so, makes his infert^nce a littl? 
too quick. 

But let lis for once allow the ordinary price of standard 
silver to be five shillings four-pence the ounce, to be 
paid for in weighty coin (for that must always be re- 
membered, when we talk of the rate of bullion) and 
that the rate of bullion is the just measure of 'raising 
our money. This I say is no reason for the raising our 
iBiUed crown now to five shilling's four-pence, and re-? 
coining all our clipped. money upon that foot; unless 
we intend, as soon as that is done, to new raise and coii^ 
it again, for^ whilst our trade and affairs s^bipad re- 
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quire the exportation of silver wd the exportatka qf 
our coined silver is prohibited, and naade penal by our 
law, standard bullion will always be sold here for a little 
more than its weight of coined silver. So that, if w€ 
shall endeavour to equal our weighty coined silver tQ 
standaixi bullion,- by raising it, whilst there is a necessity 
of the exportation of silver, we shall do no other\visa 
than a child, who runs to overtake and get up to the 
top of his shadow, which still advances at the samQ 
late that he does*. The privilege that bullion has to be 
exported freely, will give it a httle advance in price 
above our coin, let the denomination of that be raised,, 
or fallen as you pleasCj whilst there is need of its ex^ 
portation, and the exportation of our coin is prohibited 
by law. But this advance will be but little, and will 
always keep within the bounds^ which the risque am4 
trouble of inislting doVvn our coin shall set to it, in the^ 
estimate of the exporter. He that will rather veijiture^ 
to throw an hundred pounds into his melting-pot, whei[^ 
no-body sees him, and reduce it to bullion, than g^ive- 
an hundred and five pounds for the same weight of the. 
like bullion, will never give five shillings and five-pencet 
of milled money for an ounce of standard bullion ; nor 
buy at that price what he can have near five per cent- 
cheaper, without any risque, if he will not accuse him-^ 
self. And I tliink it may be concluded, that very few, 
who have furnaK^es, and oth^r conveniencies ready for 
irielting sijver, will give one per cent, for standard bul- 
lion/ which is under five ^hillings and three-pence per , 
ounce, who can, only for the tvouble of melting it, re-» 
duce our coin to as good bullion. 

^ The odds of the price in bullion to coin on this ac* 
count (which is the only one, when the cpia is kept 
to the' standard) can never be the reason for raising our 
coin to preserve it from melting down : because this 
price above its weight is given for bullion, only to 
^void melting down our, coin; and so this difference of 
price between standard bullion and our coin, can be no 
cause of its melting down. 

These three reasons which I have examined, contaia 
t^e gr?^t advaiitagesi which ouy autl^or supposes the. 
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proposed raising of our coin will produce. And there- 
fore I have dwelt longer upon them. HiiJ remaining . 
six reasons being of less moment, and offering most df 
them but some circumstantial cottveniencies, as to the 
computation of our money, &c. I shall more briefly 
pass over. Only before I proceed to them, I shall here 
set down the different value of our money, collected 
from our author's history of the several changes of our 
coin since Edward the first's reign, quite down to this 
present tinjie. A curious history indeed, fo¥ whidh I 
think myself, and the world, indebted to Mr. Lowndes^ 
great learning in this sort of knowledge, and his great 
exactness in relating the particulars. 

I shall remark only the quantity of silver was in ^ shil- 
ling, in each' of those changes; that so the reader may 
at first sight, without farther trouble, compare the lessens 
ing, or increase of the quantity of silver upon every 
change. For in propriety of speech, the adding to the 
quantity of silver jn our coin is the true raising of its 
value; and the diminishing the quantity of silver in it; 
is the sinkiBg of its value; however they come to be ' 
transposed, and used in the quite contrary sense. 

If my calculations, from the weight and fineness I 
find set down in Mr. Lowndes's extract out of the in* 
dentures of the mint, have not misled me, the quantity 
of silver to a grain, which was in a shilling in every • 
change of our money, is set down in th^ following 
table: * . ^ . 



One shilling contained of fine silver 



28 


Edw. 


1 


18 


Edw. 


3 


27 


Edw. 


3 


9 


Hen. 


5 


1 


Hen. 


6 


4 


Hen. 


6 


49 


Hen. 


6 


1 


Hen. 


8 


34 


Hen. 


.8, 



Grdtts, 
264 
236 
213 
176 
142 
176 
142 
118 
lOQ 



36 Hen. 
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. Grains. 
60 
40 
40 
20 
88 
89 
86 



36 


Hen. 


8 


S7 


Hen. 


g 


3 


Edw. 


6 


5 


E4w. 


6 


6 


Edw. 


6 


2 


Eliz. 




43 


Eliz. 





And so it has remained fr©m the 43d year of queen 
Elizabeth to this day. 

Mr. Lowndes's .69 



Mr. Lowndes having given us the fineness of the 
standard silver in every reign, and the numbeir of pieces 
a pound troy was coined into, closes this history with 
words to this purpose, p. 56, ** By this deduction it 
** doth evidently appear, that it hath been a policy 
*^ constantly practised in the mints of England, to raise 
** the value of the coin in its extrinsic denomination, 
'^ from time to time, as any exigence or occasion re- 
" quired, and more especially to encourage the brings 
•' ing of bullion into the realm to be coined." This, 
inde^, is roundly to conclude for his hypothesis. But 
I could wish, that from the histories of those times,' 
wherein the several changes were tnade, he had showed 
us the exigencies and occasions that produced the raising 
of the coin, and wlKit effects it had. 

If I mistake not, Henry the Vllltli's several raisings 
of our coin brought little increase of silver into Eng^ 
land. As the several species of our coin lessened in 
their respective quantities of silver, so the treasure of 
the realm de^neased too : and he, that found the king* 
dom rich, did not, as I remember, by all his raising 
our coin, leave it so. 

Another thing, that (from this history) makes me 
suspect, that the raising the denomination was never 
found effectively to draw silver into England, is the 
lowering the denomination, or adding more silver to the 
species of our coin : ?ls in Hen. VI's time, the shilling 
was increased fronj one hundred forty-twp grains of 

silver 
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sflver to one hundred. seventy-six: and in the sixth of 
Edw. yi, in whose time raising the denomination seems 
to have been tried to the utmost, when a shilling was 
brought to twenty grains of silver. And the great., al- 
teration that was then quickly -made on the other hand, 
from twenty to eighty grains at one leap, seems to show 
that this lessening the silver in our coin had proved pre- 
judicial: for this is a greater change in sinking of the 
denomipatjon in proportion, than ever was made at 
pnce in raising it; a shiljing being made four tiiiles 
weightier in silver, the sixth, than it was in the fifth 
year of Edward VI's reign,. 

Kingdoms are seldom found weaiy of the riches they 
have, or averse to the increase of their treasure- If 
therefore the raising the denomination did in reality 
bring silver into the realm, it cannot be thought that 
t:hey would at any time sink the denomination^ which, 
by the rule of contraries, should be at least suspected to 
ilrive or keep it out 

Since, therefore, w^ are not from matter of fact in- 
formed, what were the true motives that caused those 
several changes in the coin; may we not with reason 
suspect, that they were owing to that policy of the mint, 
§etdown by our author, p. 83, in these words, *' That 
*' the proposed advance is agreeable to the policy that 
f* in past ages hath been practised, not only in our 
*' mint, but in the mints of all politic governments; 
^' namely, to raise the value of silver in the coin to 
** promote the work of the mint?" As I remember, 
suitable to this policy of the mint, there was, some two 
years §ince, a complaint of a worthy gentleman, not ig- 
norant of it, that the mill in the mint stood still; and 
therefore there was q, proposal offered for bringing grist 
to the mill, " 

The business pf money, as in all times, even in this 
our qpick-sighted age, hath been thought a mystery : 
those, employed in the mint must, by their places, be 
supposed to penetrate deepest into it It is no impos- 
sible thing then to im^ine, that it was not hard, in the 
ignorance of past ages, when money was little, and skill 
in the turns of trade less^ for those \xrsed in the busi- 
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ness and policy of the mint to persuade a prince, es- 
pecially .if money were scarce, that the fault was in the 
standard of the mint, and that the way to increase the 
plenty of money, was to raise (a well-sounding word) 
the value of the coin. This could not but be willingly 
enough hearkened to; when, besides the hopes of draw- 
ing an increase of silver into the realm, it brought pre- 
sent gain, by the part which the king got of the mo-, 
ncy^ which was hereupon all corned a-new, and the 
mint officers lost nothing, since it promoted the work of 
the mint. 

This opinion Mr. Lowndes himself gives imfficient 
grounds for in his book, particularly p. 29, where we 
read these words, ^' Although the fonner debasements 
V of the coins, by public authority, especially those ia 
" the reigns of king Henry VIII. and king Edward VI, 
*' might be projected for the profit of the crown, and 
*^ the projectors njight measure that profit by the ex- 
** cessive quantities of alloy, that \vere mixed with the! 
** silver and the gold," (and let me add, or by the 
quantity of silver lessened in each specie, which is the 
same thing.) " And though this was entcrprized by a: 
** prince, wIk) could stretch .his prerogative veiy far 
" upon his people ; and was done in times, when the 
** nation had very little commerce, inland or' foreign, 
*^ to be injured or prejudiced thereby; yet experience 
** presently showed, that the projectors were mistaken, 
*' and that it was absolutely necessary to have the base 
" money reformed." This, at least, they were not 
mistaken in, that they brought work to the mint, and 
a part of the money coined to the crown for seniorage : 
in both which there was profit. JVIr. Lowndes tells us, 
p. 45, " That Henry VIII. had to the value of fifity 
^' shillings for every pound weight of gold coined.'* 
I have met with it somewhere, that formerly the king 
might take what he pleased for coinage. I know not 
too, but the flattering name of raising money might 
prevail then, as it does/uow; and impose so for on them 
as to make them think the raisings i. e. diminishing the . 
pilver in their coin, would bring it into the realm, or 
stay it here, when they found it going out. For if 
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we niay guess at the other by Henry VIII/s raising, 
it was probably when, by reason of expence in foreign 
wars, or ill*managed trade, they found money begin 
to grow scarce. 

The having the species of our coin one-fifth bigger, 
or one-fifth less, than, they are at present, would be 
neither good nor harm to England, if they had always 
been so. Our standard has continued in weight and 
fineness, just as it is now, for very near this hundred 
years last past : and those who think the denomination 
and size of our money have any influence on the state of 
our wealth, have no reason to change the present ^itand- 
ard of our com : since under that we have had a greater 
increase, and longer continuance of plenty of money^ 
than perhaps any olhercountry can show : I see no rea- 
son to think, that a little bigger or less size of the pieces 
coined is of any moment, one way or the other. The 
species of money in any country, of whatsoever sizes, 
fit for coining, if their proportions to one another be 
suited to arithmetic and calculations, in whole num- 
bers, and the ways of accounts in that country; if they 
are adapted to small payments, and carefully kept to 
their just weight and fineness, can have no harm in 
them. The harm comes by the change, which un- 
reasonably and unjustly gives away and transfers men's 
properties, disorders trade, puzzles accounts, and needs 
^ new arithmetic to cast up reckonings, and keep ac- 
counts in ; besides a thousand other inconveniencies ; 
not to mention the charge of recoining the money ; for 
this may be depended on, that, if om- money be raised 
as is proposed, it will enforce the recoining of all our 
money, both old and new„ (except the new shillings) to 
avoid the terrible difficulty and confusion there will be 
in keeping accounts in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
(as they must be) when the species of our money are 
80 ordered as not to answer those denominations in round 
numbers. 

This consideration leads me to Mr. Lowndes's fifth 
a&d sixth reasons, p. 85, wherein he recommends the 
laiang our money in the proportion proposed, for its 
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convenience, to our accounting by pounds^ shiliing»y 
and pence ; and for obviating perplexity among the 
common people, he proposes the present weighty crown 
to go at six shillings three-pence ; and the new scepter, 
or unit, to be coined of the same weight, to go at the 
same rate ; and half-crowns, half-scepters, or half-units^ 
of the weight of the present half-crown, to go for two 
shillings seven-pence halfpenny : by no number of which 
pieces can there be made an even pound sterling, or any 
number of even shillings under a pound ; but they al- 
ways fall into fractions of pounds and shillings, as may- 
be seen by the following table : 

1« $. d. 

1 Half-crown, half-sceptef, or half-umt piece, . . 3 ii 

I Crown, scepter, or unit piece 6 ^ 

3 Half-crown pieces - ..*.•. 9 44 

-z Crown pieces 12 6 

5 Half-crown pieces 15 7^ 

3 Crown pieces *^ 18 9 

7 Half-crown pieces < i i loi 

4Crown pieces. i 5 

The present shilling, and new testoon, going for 
fifteen pence, no number of them make any number of^ 
even shillings; but five shillings, ten shillings, ;fifteea^ 
shillings, aird twenty shillings ; but in all the rest they 
always fall into fractions. 

The like may be said of the present six'pences,' and 
future half-testoons, going for seven-pence halfpenny ; 
the quarter testoons, which are to go for three-pience 
three farthings; and the gross and groats, which are to 
go for five-pence; tlje half gross, or groat, which is ta 
go for two-pence halfpenny, and the prime, which is to. 
go for a penny farthing : out of any tale of each of' 
which species there can no just number of shillings be 
made, . as 1 think, but five shillings, ten shillings, 
fifteen shilling's, and twenty shiUings ; but they al^vays 
fall into fractions. This new-intended shilling alone 
seems to be suited to our accounting in pounds, shil- 
lings, arid pence. The great pieces, as scepters and 
half-scepters, which are made to serve for the paymeafc 
of greater sums, and are for dispatch in tale, will not 
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iti tale fall into even pounds j and I fear it will puzzle 
a better arithmetician than most countrymen arc, to 
tell, without pen and ink, how many of the lesser pieces 
(except the shillings) however combined, will make 
just sixteen or seventeen shillings; and I imagine there 
is not one countryman of three, but may have it for his 
pains, if he can tell an hundred pounds made up of a 
promiscuous mixture of the species of this new raised 
money (excluding the shillings) in a day's time ; and 
that, which will help to confound him, and eveiy body 
else, will be the old crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences, current for new numbere of pence ; so that I 
take it for granted, that if our coin' be raised as is pro- 
posed, not only all our clipped, but all our weighty and 
milled money, must of necessity be recoinedtoo; if you 
would not have trade disturbed, and people more diseased 
'with new money, which they cannot tell, nor keep ac- 
counts in, than with light and clipped money, which they 
are cheated with ; and what a charge the new coining of 
all our money will be to the nation, I have computed in 
another place*. That I think is of some consideration 
in our present circumstances, though the confiision that 
this new raised money, I fear, is like to introduce, and 
the want of money, and stop of trade, when the clipped 
is called in, and the weighty is to be.recoined, be of much 
greater. 

His fourth, eighth, and ninth reasons, p. 84 and 85, 
are taken from the saving our present milled moiiey 
from being cut and recoined. The end I confess to be 
good: it is very reasonable, that so much excellent coin, 
as good as ever was in the world, should not be de- 
stroyed. But there is, I think, a surer and easier way, 
to preserve it, than what Mr. Lowndes proposes. It is 
past doubt, it will be in no danger of recoining, if our 
money be kept upon the present foot : but if it be raised, 
as Mr. LoMTides proposes, all the present milled money 
. Will be in danger, and the difficulty of counting it upon 



* Vid., Short observations ojti a paper, iititled> For encooragbg 
Coining, &c. p. u 7 of this Vol. 
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the new proposed foot^ will enforce it to be reclined 
into new pieces of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
sixpences, that may pass for the same number of pence 
the present do, viz. 60, 30, 12, and 6, as I have, above 
shown. He says in his fourth reason, that " if pieces 
** haWng the same bigness should have different values^ 
** it might be difficult for the common people (espe- 
•* cially those not skilled in arithmetic) to omipute 
^' how many of one kind will be equal to the sum of 
" another." Such difficulties and confusion in count- 
ing money, I agree with him, ought carefully to be 
avoided ; and therefore, since if pieces having the same 
bigness and stamp, which the people are acquainted 
with, shall have new values different from those which 
people are accustomed to; and these new, values shall 
m numbers of pence not answer our way of accounting 
by pounds and shillings; *' It will be difficult for the 
** common people (especially those not skilled in arith- 
^* metic) to compute how many of any one kind will 
" make any sum they are to pay or receive;" especially 
when the numbers of any one kind of pieces >vill be 
brought into so few even sums of pounds and shillings^ 
And thus Mr. Lowndes's argument here, turns upon 
himself, and is against raising our coin to the value pro-* 
posed by him, from the confusion it will produce* 

His eighth reason, p. 86, we have in these words: 
" It is difficult to conceive how any design of amending 
** the clipped money can be compassed, without raising' 
" the value of the silver remaining in them, because ot 
*' the great deficiency of the silver clipped away^ whidi 
** (upon recoining) must necessarily he defrayed or bom 
*' one way or other." 

It is no ditlficulty to conceive that clipped money,' 
being not lawful money, should be prohibited to pass 
for more than its weight. Next, it is no difficulty 
to conceive that clipped money, passing for no more 
than its weight, and so being in the state of standard 
bullion, which cannot be exported, should be brought to 
the mint, and there exchanged for weighty money. By 
this way, ** it is no difficulty to conceive how the 
*'• amending the clipped money may be compassed, be- 
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'5 qaude this way the deficiency of the silver dipped 
" away will certainly be defrayed or bom one way or 
'' other.'' 

And thus I have gone over all Mr. Lowndes's reasons 
for raising our coin: wl;ierein, though I seem to differ 
from him, yet 1 flatter myself, it is not altogether so 
much as at first sight may appear; since by what I find' 
in another payt of his book, I have reason to judge he 
is a great deal of my mind ; for he has five very good 
arguments for continuing the present standard of fine* 
ness, each of which is as strong for continuing also the 
present standard of weight, t. e. Qontinuing a penny of' 
the same weight of standard silver, M'hich at present it> 
has. He that has a mind to be satisfied of this, may 
read Mr. Lowndes's first five reasons for continqin^ the 
present standard of fineness, which he will find m his 
29, 30, 31, and 32 pages of his report: and when Mr, 
Lowndes himself has again considered what there ts of' 
weight in them, and howfar it reaches, he mil at least' 
not think it strange if they appear to me and others 
good argumeittsaigaitist putting less silver into our coin 
of the same denomination^ let that diminution be made. 
what wky it^will. i ' 

What Mr. Lowndes says about gold coins, p. 98, &c, 
appears to me highly rational, and 1 perfectly a^e 
Avith him: excepting only that I do not think gold is iii> 
regard of silver risen one-third in Engbuid : which I 
think may be thus made out: A guinea sighing ifive 
penny-weights and nitii^'^grains, or one hundred and 
tweuty-nine grains; and^a pound sterling weighing one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty grains ; a guinea at 
twenty shillings, is as pne^hundred and twenty^nine to 
one.tiiousand eight hundred and sixty; that is, as onoi 
to fourteen and an half. 

A guinea at two and twenty shillings, is as one hunw 
dred and twenty-nine to two thousand foi^ty'*two, i. e. aa^ 
eneto sixteen, V 

A guinea at thirty shillings, is as one hundred twenty- 
nine to two thousand seven .hundred eigbty^fi^ur^ i e, aa 
one to twenty^oneand ap hfdf/ near* 

You y, He 
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He therefore that receives tweirty aliiltiiigs wSikA 
rmney for a gutaesw receives oiie thousand eight huodied 
and sixty grains standard silver for one hutfdred and 
twenty^ifie graiiu^ of standard gold^ i. e, Ibiuteen amd 
an half for one. 

He who receives two and t^venty shiUingpsi m'i&ei 
moocy for a guinea, has two thousand forty-two graim 
standard silver for one hundred and twenty^nlue gmm 
sli^ndard gold, i. ^. sixteen for one. 

He who receives thirty sbiUinga milled money for a 
guinea, has two thousand seven hundred el^hty-fm 
grains standaid silver for one hundred twentymine grains 
of ffold, L e. twenty-one and an half for <me. 

fiut the current cash being (uson trials made aboirt 
Midsummer last) computed by Mr. Lowndes, p. lOfl^ 
to want half its standard weighty and Bot being mended 
since, it is evident, he who receives thirty ^billin^ of 
pur pFe^ent clipped money for a guinetiy has Iwt one 
th^Misand three hundred ninetyfrtwo gmins of ataxbdafd 
saiv^ for one hundred twentyTUine ^ins of gfi^d, ie. 
Im but tea md three quartei|s ^^ ^iha, £f^ one of 
gblA 

I have left out the utmost precisions cif /fractions in 
these computations, as not necessaiy inthapfMentpa^ 
these whole numbers showing welleftoiighrtWe<difife^reaee 
qf the, value of guillea«^ at those ^e wral rates. 

If it be true, What I here assert, 'mz, t!b»t he wb^ 
fec^ives thirty shillings in our current cli|)pod mi»aW. 
n^r a gumea^ receives not eleven .grains of sdv^ for Qm 
of golds whereas the value of gold to silver in ajl Que 
])dglUx>uriug countries is aho^t fifteen to ojj^ whjk^b is 
about a third part more; it wJU probab^ be demancM 
hm it comes to pass that foreignjG^, or others, imporfe 
gold, when they do not receive as. much silver for it 
S«re as they way have in ^ other countries ? The rewa 
wjbei;eof vis visibly this, that they > exchange it n/o* h^ 
for silver, but for our commodities; and our bacgs^a^^ 
for comiood^^ies^ as welt as- aW.otbei contract?,, bwg 
made, iit pojuwds, shilUng$i ^wl .peaf^e, our cUppecl 
money retains amongtt the ptQple (who knoinrnofciow 
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to count but by current money) a part of its legal 

value^ whilst it passes for the satisfaction of legal coo- 

tracts, as if it were lawful money. As long as the king 

Kcetves it for his taxes, and the landlord for his rent, 

it is no wonder the fanner and tenant should receive it 

for his commodities And this, perhaps, would do 

well enough, if our money^^mdJu^e were to circulate 

only amongst ourselves^ and we had no commerce with 

the rest of the world, and needed it not But here lies 

the loss, when foreigners shall brine over gold hither, 

and with that pay for our commodities at the rate of 

thirty shillings the guinea, when the same quantity of 

gold that is in a guinea, is not beyond sea worth more 

silver than is in twenty, or one and twenty and sixp^ice 

of our milled and lawful money; by which way or pay-* 

ing ibr bur commodities, England loses near one-third 

of tJie value of all the comqiodities it thus selb ; and it 

iaall one as if foreigners paid for th^n in money coiiied 

and clipped beyond sea, v^ereia was one-third leas 

silver than there ought jto be; and thus we lose near 

twe-third in all our exjiortation, whilst forei^ gold 

imported is received in payment for thirty shillings a 

guinea. To make this appear, we need but trace this 

way of commerce a littie, and there can be no doubt of 

the loss we suffer by it 

Let us su{q>ose, for example, a bale of Holland linen 

worth there oat hundred and eighty ounces of our standi 

ard silver; and a bale of serge here worth also the same 

weight of one hundred and eighty ounces of the same 

standard silver; it is evident these two bales are exactly 

of the same value. Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 88, 

** That at this time the gold that is in a guinea (if it 

** were carried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and some other 

** places) would not purchase so much silver there, as 

** is equal to the standard of twenty of our shillings,'* 

i. e. would be in value there to silver scarce as one to 

fourteen and an half: and I think I may say that gold 

in Holland is, or lately was, as one to fifteen, or not 

much above. Taking then standard gold in Holland 

to be in proportion to standard silver, as one to about 

fifteen^ or a little more; twelve ounces of our standard 

2 gold. 
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gold, or as much gold as is in forty-four guineas and 
atr half; must be given for that bale of Holland linen, 
if any one will pay for it there in gold: but if he buys 
that bale of serge here for one hundred and eighty 
ounces of silver, which is forty-eight pounds sterlings 
if he pays for it in gold at thirty shillings the guinea, 
two and thirty guineas will pay for it ; so that in all the 
goods that we sell beyond sea for gold imported, and 
coined into guineas, unless the owners raise them one- 
third above what they would sell them for in milled 
money, we lose twelve in forty-four and an half, which 
is very near one- third. 

This loss is wholly owing to the permitting clippe4 

money in payment ; and this loss we must unavoidably 

suflfer^ whilst clipped money is current aniongst us: 

and this robbing (k England of near one-third of the 

value of the commodities we send out will continue,' 

whilst ^people had rather receive guineas at thirty shiK 

Ihigs than silver coin (no other being to be had) that is 

not worth half what they take it for ; and yet this clipped 

money, as bad as it is, and however unwilling people 

are t^ be charged with it, will always have credit 

enough to pass, whilst the goldsmiths and bankers re^ 

ceive it; and they will always receive it, whitet they 

can pass it over again to the king with advantage, and 

can nave hopes to prevail, that at last when it can be 

born no longer, mi|st be called 4n, no part of th^ 

loss of light money, which shall be found in their hands, 

shall fall upon them, though they have for many years 

dealt in it, and by reason of its being clipped, have had 

all the running cash of the kingdom in their hands, and 

made profit pf it I say, clipped money, however bad 

it be, will always pass whilst the king's receivers, the 

bankers of any kind, and at last the exchequer, take it; 

for who will not receive clipped money, rather than 

have none for his accessary occasions, whilst he sees the 

great receipt of the exchetjuer admits it, and the bank 

and goldsmiths will take it of him, and give him credit 

for it, so that he needs keep no more of it by him than 

he pleases? In this state, while the exchequer receives 

clipped money, I do not see how it can be stopped from. 

passing. 
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passing^. A clipped half-crown that goes at the exche- 
quer, will not be refused by any one, who has hopes by 
his own or others hands to convey it thither, and who, 
unless he take it, ' cannot trade, or shall not be paid ; 
ivhilst therefore the exchequer is open to clipped money, 
it will pass, and whilst clipped money passes, clippers 
will certainly be at work; and what a gap this leaves 
to foreigners, if they will make use of it, to pour in 
clipped mon^ upon us (as its neighbours did into Por- 
^tugal) as long as we have either goods or weighty money, 
left to be carried away at fifty per cent, or greater profit. 
It is easy to see. 

. I will suppose the king receives clipped money in tlie 
exchequer, and at half, or three-quartei*s loss, coins it into 
milled money. For if he receives all, how much soever 
clipped, I suppose the clipper's shears are not so squeamish 
as not to pare away above one-half. It will be a won- 
derful conscientiousness in them, no where that I know 
to be paralleled, if they will content themselves with 
less profit than they can make, and unll leave seven 
penny-worth of silver in an half-crown, if six penny- 
worth and the stamp be enough to make it pass tor half 
B crown. When his majesty hath coined this into milled 
money of standard weight, and paid it out again to the 
bankers, goldsmiths, or others, what shall then become 
of it } Either they will lay it up to get rid of their 
clipped money, for nobody will part with heavy money 
whilst he has any light ; nor will any heav)^ money come 
abroad whilst there is light left; for whoever has clipped 
money by him, will sell good bargains, or borrow at 
any rate of those who are willing to part with any 
weighty, to keep that by him, rather than the clipped 
•money he has in his hands; so that, as far as this reaches, 
no milled money, how much soever be coined, will ap- 
pear abroad; or if it does, will it long escape the coiners 
and clippers hands, who will be at work presently upon 
it, to furnish the exchequer with more clipped money 
at fifty, sixty, seventy, or I know not what advan- 
ta^ ? Though this be enough to cut off the hopes of 
nulled money appearing in payments, whilst any clipped 
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is current, yet to this we may add, that gold importedl 
at an over-value^ will sweep it away, as fest as it i» 
coined, whilst clipped money keeps up the rate of gui- 
neas above their former value. This*will be the cireu?^ 
latiou of our Bfwney, whilst clipped is permitted any 
way to be current ; and if store enough of clipped tnonejr 
at home, or from abroad, can be but provided, (as it 
is more than probable it may now the trade is so unir 
versal, and has been so long practised ynth great ad- 
▼antagey and fto great danger, as appeals l)y the few- 
have suffered, in regard to the great numbeis it is evi- 
dent are engaged in the trade, and the vent of it here ia 
England is so known and sure) I do not see how in a 
Bttle while we shall have any money or goods at all left 
in England, if clipping be not immediately stopped; 
and how clipping can be stopped, but by an immediate^ 
positive prohibition, whereby all clipped money shdU 
be forbid to pass, in any payment whatsoever, or to pass 
ibr tnore than its weight, I would be glad to leanu 
Clipping k the great leak, which for name time past has 
contributed more to sink us, than all the forces of our 
enemies could do. It is like a breach in the sea-hank,, 
which widens every moment till it be slopped; and my 
timorous temper must be pardoned, if 1 am frighted 
with the thoughts of clipped money being current one 
moment longer, at any other value but of warranted 
standard buUion: and therefore there can be nothing 
more true and reasonable, nor that deserves better ta he- 
considered, than what Mr. Lowndea says in his coroUaryv 
^ 90. 

Whoever desires to know the different ways of colning^ 
money by the hammer and by the mill, may inform him- 
self in the exact acount Mr. Lowndes ^as. given of 
. both under his second general head ; where he may also 
see the probaWest guess that has been made erf the quanr- 
tity of our clipped unoae^, and the silver deficietit in it; 
and an account of what silver money was coined in the 
reigns of qu^eeh llitebeth, teing James 1st, and Charles^ 
1st, moro ^act thaiv it is to be h^ any where ctea 
llw» » only one thing whith I shall mention, since 
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Mr. Li)i**dtes does it hfere again under tbi« head, p. 100,, 
and that is melting down our coin; conceming which 
I shaft ventare humbly to propose these roHowinj 
questions : ' 

1. Whether bullion be any thing but silver, whose 
ti^kmaBship has no value ? 

2. Whetiier that workmanship, which can be had fot 
nothing, has, or can have, any value ? 

3. Whether, whilst the money in our mint is coined 
for the owners, without any cost to them, our coin can 
ever have any value above any standard bullion ? 

4. Whether, whilst our coin is not of value above 
standard bullion, goldsmiths and others, who have need 
of standard silver, will not rather take what is by the free 
labour of the mint already essayed and adjusted to their 
use, and melt that do^vn, than, be at the trouble of 
meking, mixing; and assaying of silver for the uses 
they have ? 

5. Whether the .only cure for this wanton, though 
criminal melting down our coin, be not, that the ownere 
should pay one moiety of the sixteen-pence halfpenny 
which is paid per pound troy for coinage of silver, which 
the king noW pays all ? 

6. Whether by this means standard silver in coin will 
not be Aiore worth than standard silver in bullion, and so 
be preserved from this wanton melting down, as soon as 
an over-balance of our trade shall bring us silver to stay 
here? for till then, it is in vain to think of preserving our 
coin fi»m melting down, and therefore to no purpose till 
theii to change th^^t law. 

7. Whether any laws, or any penalties, can keep ovx 
coin from being carried out, when debts contracted 
beyond seas call for it? 

8. Wliethcr it be any odds to England, whether it 
be carried out, melted down into bullion, or in 
specie ? 

9. Whether, whilst the exigencies of our occasions 
4nd trade call for it abroad, it will not always be melted 
down for the conreniency of exportation^ so long as the 
kw prohibits its exportation in specie ? < 
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10. Whether standard silver in coin and in buUiott 
will not immediately be of the same value^ as soon as 
the prohibition of carrying our money in specie is taken 
off? 

1 1. Whether an ounce of silver the more would be 
carried out in a year, if that prohibition were taken 
off? 

12. Whether silver in our coin will not always, dur- 
ing the prohibition of its exportation, be a little less 
worth than silver in bullion, whilst the cx)nsumption of 
foreign commodities beyond what ours pay for, makes 
the exportation of silver necessary? And so, during 
such a state, raise your money as much, and as you will> 
*' silver in the coin will never fetch as much as 
** the silver in bullion," as Mr. Lowndes expresses it^ 
p. 110. 

As to the inconveniencies and damages we sustain by 
clipped money passing by tale as if it were la\vful, no-»' 
thmg can be mbre true, more judicious, nor more 
^weighty, than what Mr. Lo\vndes says, under his third 
general head; wherein I perfectly agree with him, ex- 
cepting only where he builds any thing upon the pro- 
posed raising our coin one-fifth. And to what he says, 
p. 114, concerning our being "deprived of the use of 
." our heavy money, by men's hoarding it, in prospect 
** that the silver, contained in those weighty pieces, will 
" turn more to their profit than lending it at interest, 
•* purchasing, or trading therewith;" 1 crave leave to 
add, tU^t those hoarders of money, a great many of 
them, drive no less, but rather a greater trade, by hoard- 
ing the weighty money, than if they let it go abroad ; 
for by that means all the current cash being light, clip- 

Eed, and hazardous money, it is all tumbled into their 
ands, which gives credit to their bills, and furnishes 
them to trade for as much as they please, whilst eveiy 
fcody else scarce tiades at all, (but just as necessity forces) 
an4 is ready to stand still 

Where he says, p. 114^ ^[ It is not likely the weighty 
•• monies will soon appear abroad, without raising their 
"value, and recoining the clipped monies:" I should 
Agree with him if it ran thus; without recoining the 
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clipped/ and in the mean time, making it go for its 
\ireight; for that will, I humbly conceive, bring but the 
heavy money, without raising its value, as effectually 
and sooner; for it will do it immediately: his will take 
up some time; and I fear, if clipped money be not 
stopped all at Qnce, and i)resently, from passing any 
way in tale, the damage it will bring will be irrepa* 
rable. 

^^ Mr«- Lowndes's fourth general head is to propose 
^' the means that must be observed, and the proper 
'^ methods to be used in and for the re-establishment of 
** the silver coins," 

The first is, '^ That the work should be finished in as 
•* little time as may be : not only to obviate a farther 
^' damage by clipping in the interim, but also that the 
^' needful advantages of the new money may be sooner 
** obtained for the service of the nation." 

These, I agree with him, are very good and necessary 
ends; but they are both to be attained, I conceive^ 
much sooner by making clipped money go for its wei^t^ 
than, by the method Mr. ix)wndes proposes ; for this 
immediately puts an end to clipping, and obviates all 
^irther damage thereby. Next, it immediately brings 
out all the hoarded weighty money, and so that advan* 
itage will be sooner obtained for the service of the na* 
tioM, than it can any other way besides. Next, it 
preserves the use of clipped money for the service of the 
nation, in the interim, till it can be recoined all at the 
Tower. 

His second proposition is, **That the loss^ or the 
.** greatest part of it, ought to be horn by the public^ 
** and not by particulars, who, being very numerous, 
*' Avill be prejudiced against a reformation for the pub- 
** lie benefit, if it be to be effected at the <:ost of parti- 
^* cularmen." 

A tax given to make good the defect of silver in clip- 
ped money, will be paid by particulars; and so the loss 
will be bom by particular men : and whether these par- 
ticulars be not more numerouSj^ or at least a great num* 
'ber of innocent men of them more sensibly burdened 
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tfiat wa^r^ than if it takes: iCd chaince in the hands df 
those men who how profited by the havhig it in their 
hafid, will be w^th con^dering. And I ^mh it here 
w«tt weighed, which of the two ways the greater rmm- 
het of men would be mofl dangerously prejudiced against 
tibis reformation. Bot as Mr. Lowndes orderi^ the mat- 
ter, every body wiB, I fear, be prejndieed against this 
reformationj when (as he divides it, p. 133, 134,) the 
owners will bear near one^katf cf the kws, in the price of 
his clipped money, and ev6ry body else his part of the 
remainder, in a tax levied enr them fbr it. I wish a 
remedy could be found without any body'sr less. Most 
0f those ways I have heard proposed to make reparation 
to' every particular man for the clipped money shall be 
found in his hands, do so delay the remedy, if not entail 
dipping upon us, that I fear such a care of prarticttlars 
endangers the whole; and if that suflter, it wift go but 
fli with particulars. I am not fer hindering those who 
have clipped money from any recompence which can be 
providea and made them. The question here is not 
1«rhether the honest countryman shall bear tlie loss of hi$ 
clipped money, without any more ado, or pay a tax to 
teeompenc)s himself? That which, I humbly conceirc, 
the nation is most concerned in, is that clipping should 
be finally stopped, and that the money which remains 
should go according to its true value, for the carry- 
ing on of commerce, and the present supply of people's 
exigenciesj till that part of it, which is defaced, can by 
the mint be brought to its legal and due form; and 
therefore I think it will be the rational desire of all par- 
ticulars, that the shortest and surest way, not interfering 
with law or equity, should be taken to put an effectu5 
end to an evil, which every moment it continues works 
powerfully towards a ^neral ruin. 

His fourth proposition, " That no room must be left 
** for jealousy," I acknowledge to be a good one, if there . 
can be a way found to obtain it. 

I Cannot but wonder to find the words, p. 124, "That 
*• no person whatsoever shall hereafter be obliged to ac- 
" cept> in legal payments, any money whatsoever that 
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^* il^ alieady dipped^ or may hereafter be clipped; or 
*^ dimukithed; aad that bio peisoB ^aU tender or re- 
« ceive any such moaey ia payment, under some small 
^ ' peod^ to be made easily recoverable, &c. " 

As if aAy man now were obliged to receive clipped 
money i» legal payments, and there were not already a 
law, with sevwe penalties, agunst those who tendered 
clipped mcciey lA payment 

It is a doubt to me, whether the warden, master- 
worker^ ft:c. of the mint at the Tower, could find fit 
and slcUlul persons enoueh to set nine other mints afc 
work, in other parts of England, in a (juarter of a yeai; 
as Mr, Lowndes proposes, p. IS7. Besides, Mr« Lownded 
tdOb tt% p« 96, that the engines, which ^' put the 
^' letters upon the edges of the larger silver piece% 
*' andmairk the edges of the rest with a graining, are 
^' wrought secretly." And, indeed, this is so great a 
gwtrd against counterfeiting, as well as clipping our 
mmey, that it deserves well to be kept a secret^ ag 
it has been hitherta But how that can be, if monc^ 
be to be coined in nine other mints, set up in sevem 
partsii is hard to conceive; and lastly, perhaps, some 
Biay apprehend it may be of iU consequencec to havt 
ap many men instructed and employed in the art of 
C(»ning^ only for a short job, and then turned loose 
again to shift for themselves by their own skill dad 
industry, as they can* 

The provision made in his fourth rule, p, 13$, to 
prevbit the gain of ^^ subtle dealers by culling out the 
*f heaviest of the clipped pieces," though it be the proi- 
duct of great sagacity and foresight, exactly calculated^ 
and as well contrived, as in that case it can be; yet J 
iear is too subtle for th^ apprehension and pricticd of 
^6untrymen, who many of them, with their little quick'- 
ness in such matters, have also but small sums of money 
by thcim, and so neither having arithmetic, not choice of 
clipped money to adjust it to the weight there required^ 
will be hardiy made to understand it. But I tiiink the 
ciders liave, or will take care that thete shall not be 
aoxy great need of it 

To 
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To conclude; I confess myself not to see the least 
tSason why our present milled money should be at all 
kltered ia fineness, weight, or value* I look upon it to 
be the best and safest from counterfeiting, adulterating, 
or any ways being fraudulently diminished, of any that 
ever was coined. It is adjusted to our legal payments, 
Reckonings and accounts, to which our money must be 
reduced : the raising its denomination will neither- add 
to its tvorth, nor makfe the stock we have more propor- 
tionate to our occasions, riOr bring one grain of -silver 
the more into England, nor one farthing advantage to 
the public: it will only serve to defraud the king, and 
a great number of his subjects, and perplex all; and put 
the kingdom to a needless charge of recoining all, both 
milled as well ais clipped money. 

If I might take Upon me to offer any thing new, I 
Would humbly propose, that since market and retail 
tkade requires less divisions than sixpences, a sufficient 
quantity of four-pennv, four-penny halfpenny, and five* 
'penny pieces should be cdtife^!*^' ITiese in change will 
answer all the fractions between sixpence and a ferthing, 
land thereby supply the want of small monies, whereof 
I believe nobody ever ?aw enough common to answer 
the necessity of small payments ; whether, either be* 
cause there was never a sufficient quantity of such pieces 
coined, or whether because of their smallness th^ are 
^ter to be lost out of any hands, or because they oftenet 
filing into children's hands, they lose them, of lay 
them up ; so it is, there is always a visible want of them ; 
to supply which, without the inconvenieucies attending 
very small coin, the proposed pieces, I humbly conceive, 
Ivill serve. 

If it be thought fit for this end to have four-pence, 
four-'penny halfpenny, and five-penny pieces coined, it 
will, I suppose, be convenient that they should be dis^ 
tinguished from sixpences, and from one another, by a 
deep and very large plain difference in the stamp on lioth 
sides, to prevent mistakes and loss of time in telling of 
money. The fourpence-halfpenny has already the harp 
for a known distinction, which may be fit to be con* 
tinued ; the five-pence may have the feathers, and tlic 
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four-pence this mark IV. of four on the reverse ; and on 
the other side they may each have the king's head with 
a CT&fh^ on it, to show on that side too that the piece so 
coined is one of those under a sixpence; and with that 
they may each, on that side also, have some marks of dis- 
tinction pne from another, as the five-pence this mark of 
V. the foiirpence-halfpenny a little harp, and the four* 
pence nothing; ♦ 

These or any other better distinctions which his ma- 
jesty shall order, will in tale readily discover them, if by 
chance any of them fall into larger payments, for which 
they are not designed, 

Aiftd thus I have, )vith as much brevity apd dearn^s 
as I could, complied with what Mr. Lowndes professes 
to be the end of printing his report in these words, viz. 
♦' Th^t any persons, who have considered an affair of 
^'. thisf nature, may (if they please) communicate their 
•* thoughts for rendering the design here aimed at more 
f^ perfect, or more agreeable tp the public service." It 
piust be confessed, that my considerations have led me 
to thoughts, in some p^-rts of this affair, quite opposite 
to Mr, Lowndes's : but how far this has been frorti any: 
(^ire to opposfS him^ or to have a flispute with a nian, 
no otherwise known to me but by his civilities, and 
^hom I have a very great esteem for, wilLappear by 
H^hat I pmnted about raising the value of money, about 
three y^ars since. All that I have said here, in answer 
fo him, being nothing but the applying the principles I 
then went on^ particularly now, to Mr. Lowndes's argu- 
ments, as they came 19 njy way, that so thereby others 
may judge wha,t vill, or wm not, be the consequences of 
such a change of our coin, as he proposes ; the only way, . 
i think, of rendering his "design more agreeable to the 
public services. 
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PREFACE. 



READER, 

THOU hast here the beginning and end of a dis- 
course concerning government ; what iate has 
otherwise disposed of the papers that should have filled 
up the middle, and were more than all the rest, it is 
not worth while to tell thee. These, which remain, I 
hope are sufficient to establish the throne of our great 
restorer, our present king William ; to make good his title 
in the consent of the people; which being our only one 
of all lawful governments, he has more fully and clearly 
than any prince in Christendom ; and to justify to the 
World the people of England, whose love of their just 
and natural rights, with their resolution to preserve 
them, saved the nation when it was on the very brink 
of slavery and ruin. If these papers have that evidence, 
I flatter myself is to be found m them, there will be no 
great miss of those, which are lost, and my reader may 
be satisfied without them. For I imagine, I shall have 
neither the time nor inclination to repeat my pains, and 
fill up the wanting part of my answer, by tracing^ sir 
Robert again through all the windings and obscurities 
which are to be met with in the several branches of his 
wonderful system. The king, and body of the nation, 
have since so thoroughly confuted his hypothesis, that I 
suppose no-body hereafter wiU have either the confi- 
dence to appear against our common safety, and be 
again aii advocate for slavery ; or the weakness to be 
deceived with contradictions dressed up in a popular 
istyle and well turned periods. For if any one will be 
^t the pains^ himself, in those parts which are here un- 
touched, to strip sir Robm's discourses of the flourish 
V6L.V. P of 
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of doubtful expressions, and endeavour to reduce his 
words to direct, positive, intelligible propositions, and 
then compare them . one. with another, he will quickly 
be satisfied there was never so much glib nonsense put 
together in well sounding English. If he think it not 
worth while to examine his works all through, let him 
make an experiment in that part where he treats of 
usurpation ; and let him try whether he can, with all 
his skill, majke sir Robert intelligible, and consistent 
with himself, or common sense. I should not speak I50 
plainly of a gentleman, long since past answering, hsld 
not the pulpit, of late year$, publicly owned his doc- 
tl-ine, and made it the current divinity of the tinies. 
It is necessary those men, who, taking on them to be 
teachers, have so dangerously misled others, should be 
openly showed of what authorit)'^ this their patriarch is, 
whom they have so blindly followed ; that so they may 
cither retract what upon so ill grounds they have vented 
and cannot be maintained; or else justify those princi- 
ples which they have preached up for gospel, though 
they had no better an author than an english cour- 
tier. For I should not have writ against sir Robert^ 
or taken the pains to show his mistakes, inconsisten- 
cies, and want of (what he so much boasts of, and pre» 
tends wholly to build on) scripture-proofs, were there 
not men amongst us,, who, by crying up his books^^ 
and espousing his doctrine, save nye from the reproach 
of writing against a dead adversary. They have been so 
zealous in this point, that, if I have done him any wrong, 
I cannot hope they should «pare me. I wish, wher^ 
they have done the truth a:nd the publip wrongs diey 
would be as ready to redress it, and allow its just 
weight to this reflection, viz. that there cannot be done 
a greater mischief to prince and people, than the propa- 
gating wrong notions donceniing government ; that so 
at last all times might not have reason to complain of 
the ^^ drum ecclesiastic." If any one, really concerned 
for truth, undertake the confutation of my hypothesis^ 
I promise him either: to recant my mistake, upon fair 
conviction ; or to answef his difficulties. Sut he xnusl 
fem^nber two things. 

Ftet, 
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Tmt, That cavilling herp and there^ at some expres- 
sion, or little incident of my discourse, is not an answer 
to my boot 

Secondly, That I shall not take railing for argu« 
inent^ nor think either of these worth my notice: 
though I shall always look on myself as bound to give 
satisfaction to any one, who shall appear to be conscien- 
tiously scrupulous in the point, and shall show any just 
grounds for his scruples. 

I have nothing more, but to advertise the reader 
that A. stands for our author, and O. for his Obser* 
vations on Hobbes, Milton, Sec. And that a bare quo- 
tation of pages always means pages of his Patriarcha, 
edit. 1680, 
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BOOK I. 



x:hapter I. 



§. I.QLAVERY is so vile and miserable an estate of 
O man, and so directly opposite to the generous 
temper and courage of our nation, that it is hardly 
to be conceived, that an Englishman, much less a gen- 
tleman, should plead for it And truly, I should have 
taken sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, as any other trea- 
tise, which would persuade all men that they are slaves, 
and ought to be so, for such another exercise of wit as 
was his who writ the encomium of Nero; rather than 
for a serious discourse, meant in earnest: had not the 
gravity of the title and epistle, the picture in the front 
of the book, and the applause that followed it, required 
me to believe that the author and publisher were both 
in earnest I therefore took it into my hands with all 
the expectation, and read it through with all the atten- 
tion due to a treatise that made such a noise at its com- 
ing abroad ; and cannot but confess myself mightily sur- 
prized, that in a book, which was to provide chains for 
all mankind, I should find nothing but a rope of sand; 
useful perhaps to such, whose skill and business it is to 
raise a dust, and would blind the people, the better to 
mislead them ; but in truth not of any fbroe to draw 
those into bondage who have their eyes open, and so 
much sense about them, as to consider, that chains are 
-fcjit an ill wearing, how much care soever hath been 
taken to file and polish them. 
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' ^. 2, If any one think I take too much liberty ih 
speaking so freely of a man, who is the great champion 
of absolute power, and the idol of those who worship it; 
I beseech him to make this small allowance for once; 
to one, who, even after the reading of sir Robert'* 
book, cannot but think himself, as the laws allow him^ 
a freeman : and I know no fault it is to do so, unless^ 
any one, better skilled in the fate of it than I, should 
have it revealed to him, that this treatise, which has lain 
dormant so long, was, when it appeared in the worlds 
to carry, by strength of its arguments, all liberty out of 
it ; and that, from thenceforth, our author's short model 
was to be the pattern in the mount, and the perfect stand- 
ard of politics tor the ftiture. His system lies in a little 
compass, it is no more but this, 

** That all government is absolute monarchy/* 

And the ground he builds on is this, - 

*• That no man is bom free." * 
: §« 3. In this last age a generation of men has sprung 
up amongst us, that would flatter princes with an, opi- 
nion, that they have a divine right to absolute power, 
let the laws by which they are constituted and are to 
govern, and the conditions iinder which they enter upon 
their authority, be what they witt;^ and theii? engage* 
ments to observe them ever so well Unified, by solemn 
oaths and promises. To make way for this doctrine, 
they have denied mankind a right to natural j&eedom; 
whereby they have not only, as much as in them lies, 
exposed all subjects to the utmost misery of tyranny and 
oppression^ but have also unsettled the titles,, and shaken 
the thrones c£ princes: (for they too, by these men's 
system, except only one, are all born slaves, |.nd by di- 
vine right are subjects to Adam's right heir;) as if they 
had designed to make war upon all government, and 
subvert the very foundations of human society, to serve 
their present turn. 

§. 4. However we must believe them upon their own 
bare words, when they tell us, ** We are all born slaves^ 
" and we must continue so;" there is no remedy for 
it; life and thraldom we entered into together, and 
c&n never be quit of the one, till we part with the 
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Qth^. Scrijpture or reason, I am sure, do not i^ny where 
aay 8o, notwithstanding the noise of divine right, as if 
divine authority hath subjected us to the unlimited will 
of another. An admirable state of mankind, and that 
which they have not had wit enough to find out till thi^ 
latter age ! For, however sir Robert Filmer seero» to 
condemn the novelty of the contraiy opinion. Pate 
p. 3, yet I believe it will be hard for him to find any 
Other ?^ge, or country of the world, but this, which 
has asserted monarchy tp be jure divino. And he con- 
fesscss, Patr. p. 4, That " Hey ward, Blackwood, Bar- 
** clay, and others, that have bravely vindicated the 
** right of kings in most points, never thought of this ; 
** but with one consent aamitted the natural liberty and 
* ' equality of mankind. " 

§. 5. By whom this doctrine. came at first to be 
broached, and brought in fashion amongst us, and what 
sad effects it gave nse to, I leave to historians to relate, 
or to the memory of those who were contemporaries with 
Sibthorp and Manwaring, to recollect. My business 
^t present is only to consider what sir Robert Filmer, 
who is allowed to have carried this argument fkrthest, 
and is supposed to have brought it to perfection, has 
siad in it: for from him every one, who would be as fa- 
2|hionable as French was at court, has learned, and runs 
^4Way with this short system of politics, viz. " Men are 
** not born free, and therefore could never have the li- 
** berty to choose either governors, or forms of govern- 
** ment*' Princes have their power absolute, and by 
divine right; for slaves could never have a right to com- 
pact or consent Adam was an absolute monarch, and 
so arc all princes ever since. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of paternal ^nd regal power. 

\. 6. (jj^ I R Robert Filmer's great position is, that 
k3 *^ tpen are not naturally free." Tliis is the 
founjdation on which his absolute monarchy stands, and 
from which it erects itself to an height, that its power 
k above every power: *' caput inter nubila," so high 
abov« all earthly and human things, that thought can 
scarce^reacH it; that promises and oaths, which tie the 
infinite Deity, cannot confine it But if this founda- 
tion fails, all his fabric falls with it, and governments 
must be left again to the old way of being made by con- 
trivance, and the consent of men ('A»6/wt/i»^ xtiVk) mak- 
ing use of their reason to unite together into society. 
To prov^ this grand position of his, he tells us, p. 12, 
^' Men are born in subjection to their parents," and 
therefore cannot be free. And this authority of parents 
he calls *' royal authority," p. 12, 14, *' fatherly au- 
" thority, right of fatherhood," p. 12, 20. One would 
have thought he would, in the beginning of such a 
work as this, on which was to depend the authority of 
princes, and the obedience of subjects, have told us 
expressly what that fatherly authority is, have defined 
it, though not limited it, because in some other trea- 
tises of his, he tells us, it is unlimited, and * unlimit- 
able; he should at least have given us such an account 
of it, that we might have had an entire notion of this 
fatherhood, or fatherly authority, whenever it came in 
our way, in his writings; this I expected to have found 
in thye first chapter of his Patriarcha. But instead 
thereof, having, 1. En passant, made his obeisance to 



^. ** In grants and gifts that have their original franiGod> or nature, 
*** j^ the power of the father hath^ no inferipr power of man can Uniit, 
'' nor shake any law of prescription against them." Obs. 158. 

** The scripture teaches, that- supreme power was originally in the 
*^ father, without any limitation." Obs. 245* 
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the arcana imperii, p. 5. S. Made his compliment to 
the " rights and liberties of this, or any other nation," 
p. 6, which he is going presently to null and destroy ; 
and 3. Made his leg to those learned men, who did not 
see so far into the matter as himself, p. 7- He cojnes 
to fall on Bellannine, p, 8, and by a victory oyer him, 
establishes his fatherly authority beyond any question. 
Bellannine being routed by his own- confession, p. 1 1, 
the day is clear got, and there is no more need of any 
forces : for, having done that, I observe not that he 
states the question, or rallies up any arguments to make 
good his opinion, but rather tells us the stoiy, as he 
thinks fit, of this strange kind of domineering phan- 
tom, called the fatherhood, which whoever could catch, 
presently got empire, and unlimited, absolute power. 
He acquaints us how this fatherhood began in Adam, 
continued its course, and kept the world in order all 
the time of the patriarchs, till the flood ; got out of the 
ark with Noah and his sons, made and supported all the 
kings of the earth, till the captivity of the Israelites 
in Egypt; and then the poor fatherhood was under 
hatches, till " God, by giving the Israelites kings, re- 
*^ established the ancient and prime right of the lineal 
*' succession in paternal government." This is his bu- 
siness from p. 12 to 1$. And then, obviating an ob- 
jection, and clearing a difficulty or two with one half 
reason, p. 23, *^ to confirm the natural right of re^l 
^* power," he ends the first chapter. I hope it is nom- 
jury to call an half quotation an half reason ; for God 
says, ^^ Honour thy father and mother;" but our author 
contents himself with half, leaves out " thy mother" 
quite, as little serviceable to his purpose^ But of that 
more in another place. 

§. 7. I do not think our author so little skilled in the 
way of writing discourses of this nature, nor so care- 
less of the pomt in hand, that he by oversight com- 
mits the fault, that he. himself, in his *' anarchy of a 
** mixed monarchy, *• p. 259, objects to Mr. Hunton 
in these words; *^ Where first I charge the A. that he 
^^ hath not given us any definition or description of 
^^ monarchy m general; fbr by the rules of method he 
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^* should have first defined.'* And by the like rule of 
method, sir Robert should have told us, what his fa- 
therhood, or fatherly authority is, before he had told us 
in whom it was to be found, and talked so much of it 
But, perhaps, sir Robert found, that this fatherly au- 
thority, this power of fathers, and of kings, for he 
makes them both the same, p. 24, would make a very 
odd and frightful figure, and very disagreeing with what 
ehher children imagine of their parents, or subjects of 
their kings, if he should have given us the whole 
draught together, in that gigantic form he had painted 
it in his own fancy ; and therefore, like a wary physi- 
cian, when he would have his patient swallow some 
harsh or corrosive liquor, he mingles it with a large 
quantity of that which may diluee it, that the scattered 
parts may go down with less feding, and cause less' 
aversion. 

%. 8. Let us then endeavour to find what account he 
gives of this fatherly authority, as it lies scattered in 
the several parts of his ^vritings. And first, as it was 
vested in Adam, he says, " Not only Adam, but the 
** succeeding patriarchs, had, by right of fatherhood, 
** royal authority over their children, p. 12. Thislord- 
" ship, which Adam by command had over the whole 
** worW, and by right descending from him thepatri- 
** archsdid enjoy, was as large arid ample as the abso- 
" lute dominion of any monarch, which hath been since 
" the creation, p. 13. Dominion of life and death, 
" making war, and concluding peace, p. 13. Adam 
** and the patriarchs had absolute power of life and 
" death, p. S5. Kings, in the right of parents, suc- 
** ceed to the exercise of supreme jurisdiction, p. 19. 
^* As kingly power is by the law of God, so it hath 
" no inferior law to Dmit it; Adam was lord of all, 
^* p. 40. The father of a family governs by no other 
" law than by his own will, p. 78. The superiority of 
" princes is above laws, p. 79> The unlimited juris- 
*' diction of kings is so amply described by Samud, 
*^ p. 80. Kings are above the laws,'- p. 93. And to 
this purpose see a great deal iriore, which our A. deli- 
vers in fiodin's words: ^Mt is certain, that all laws^ 
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•* privileges, aiwl grants ofpriuces, bMe t^hrce but 
•* duriBg their lire, if they be not ratified by the exr. 
** press consent, or by sufferance of the prince follow- 
*• mg, especially privileges, O. p. £79. The reascm 
*^ why laws have been also made by kings, was this: 
<* when kin^ were either busied with wars, or dis- 
** tracted with public cares, so that every fmvate man 
^ CQuld not have access to their persons, to learn their 
** wills and pleasure, then were laws of necessity in- 
** vented, that so every particular subject might find 
•• his prince's pleasure decyphered unto him in the 
'* tables of his laws, p. 92. In a monarchy, the king. 
** must by necessity be above the laws, p; 106. A per- 
*' feet kingdom is that wherein the kingrules all things, 
^* according to his own will, p. 100. Neither common 
*' nor statute laws are, or can be, any diminution o^ 
•'that general power which kings have over their peo- 
^* pie by right of fatherhood, p. 115. Adam was the 
** father, king, and lord over his family; a son, a sub- 
** Ject, and a servant or slave, were one and the sime 
•* thing at first. The fathei- had power to dispose or 
•* sell his children or servants; whence we find, that, 
•* in the first reckoning up of goods in scripture, the 
** man-servant and the maid-servant are numbered 
" among the possessions and substance of the owner, as* 
" Other goods were, O. pref. God hath. also given to 
•* the father a right or liberty to alien his power over 
*' his children to any other; whence we find the sale 
*' and gift of children to have been much in use in the 
*' beginning of the world, when men had their servants 
** for a possession and an inheritance, as well as other 
" goods; whereupon we find the power of castrating 
•' and making eunuchs much in use in old thnes, O. 
** p. 155. I^w is nothing else but the will of him that 
** hatli the power of the supreme father, O. p. £23. 
** It was God's ordinance that the supremacy should be 
** unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of his 
'^ will; ahd as in him, so in all others that have supreme 
^^ power, O. p. 245/' 

^. 9. I have been fain to trouble my reader with thesa 
several quotattoos iu our A.'s own words, that in them 
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might be seen his own description of his fatherly 
authority, as it lies scattered up and down in hi3 
writings, which he supposes was first vested in Adaniji 
and by right belongs to all princes ever since. This fa* 
therly authority then, or right of fatherhood, in our A. 'g 
sense, is a divine unalterable right of sovereignty, 
whereby a father or a prince hath an absolute, arbitrary, 
unlimited, and unlimitable powar over the lives, liber- 
ties, and estates of his children and subjects ; so that hf ^ . 
inay take or alienate their estate^ sell, castrate, or uso 
their pc^rsons as he pleases, they being all his slaves, and 
he lord or proprietor of every things and his unbounde4 
will their law. 

f. 10. Our A, having placed such a mighty power iq 
Aciam, and upon that supposition founded all goveror 
ment and all power of princes, it is reasonable to ex^ 
pect, that he should have proved this with arguments 
clear and evident, suitable to the weightiness of the 
t^use. That since men had nothing else left (heqi^ they, 
might in slavery have such undeniable proofi of itflf 
necessity, that their consciences might be convinced,^ 
^d oblige them to sid^mit peaceably to. that abso- 
lute dominion, which their governors ^a4 a rig}it to 
exercise over them. Without this, M^hat good cpuld our 
A. do, or pretend to do, by erecting such an unlimited 
power, but flatter the natural vanity ^id ambition of 
men, too apt of itself to grow and increaise with the 
possession of any power ? And, by persuading itho^e^^ 
who, by the consent of their fellow men, are advanced 
to great but limited degrees of it, that by that part which 
is giyen them, they have a right to all that was not so; 
and therefore may do what they please, because they havp 
^thority to do more than others, and so tempt them 
to do what is neither for their own, nor the good of 
those under their care; whereby great mischiefs cannpt 
butfoUow. 

§. 1 J. The sovereignty of Adam being that on which, 
^s. a. sure basis, our A. builds his mighty absolute mo* 
narchy, I expected, that, in his Patriarcha, this his 
main supposition would have been proved, and esta- 
blished witl^ all that evidence of arguments that such a 
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fundamental tenet required ; and that tliis, on which 
the great stress of the business depends, would have 
been made out, with reasons sufficient to justify the 
ebnfidence with which it was assumed. But, in all that 
treatise, I could find very little tending that way; the 
thing is there so taken for granted, without proof, that 
I could scarce believe myself, when, upon attentive 
reading that treatise, I found there so mighty a struc- 
ture raised upon the bare supposition of this founda- 
tion. For it is scarce credible, that in a discourse, 
where he pretends to confute th^ erroneous principle of 
man's natuitil freedom, he should do it by a bare sup- 
position of Adam's authority, withput offering any proof 
ror that authority. Indeed he confidently says, that 
Adam had ** royal authority, p. 12 and IS. Absolute 
^ lordship and dominion of life and death, p. 13. An 
^* universal monarchy, n. S3. Absolute power of life 
•* and death, p. 35." He is veiy irequent in such as^ 
^rtionfi; but, what is strange, in all his whole Patri- 
artha, I find hot one pretence of a. reason to establish 
this his great foundation of government; not any thing 
that looks like an argument but these words: "To 
"• confirm this natural right of regal power, we find in 
•* the decalogue, that the law which enjoins obedience 
" to kings, is delivered in the terms, Honour thy father; 
•* as If all pointer were originally in the father." And 
why may I not add as well, that in the decalogue, the 
tew that enjoins obedience to queens, is delivered in the 
terms of " Honour thy mother," as if all power were ori- 
ginally in the mother? The argument, as sir Robert puts 
It, will hold as well for one as the other : but of this, more 
in its due place. 

§. 12. All that I take notice of here is, that this is 
all our A. says, in this first, or any of the following 
chapters, to prove the absolute power of Adam, which 
is his great principle : and yet, as if he had there set- 
tled it upon sure demonstration, he begins his second 
chapter with these words, " By conferring these proofs- 
** and reasons, drawn from the authority of the scrip- 
" ture." Where those proofs and reasons for Adam's 
sovereignty are, bating that of Honour thy father, 
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Abpye-;(neiition^, t confess, I cannot find; unless what^ 
liewys, p. U-: "In thes^ words we have an. evident 
* * confessicm, " vb., .of Bellarmine, " that creation made 
:V man prince of his posterity, " mast be taken for prooft 
anji. reasons drawn from scripture, or for any sort of 
|mK)f at all: though from thence by a new way of 
inference, in the words immediately following, he qon*^ 
eludes, the royal authority of Adam sufficiently settled 
in him. 

§. 13. Jf: he has in that .chapter, or any whare in the 
whole tre^tise^ . givpn a^y othe? proofs of Adam's royal 
authority^ other than by oflen repeating it, which, among 
soine men, gQ<?s for argument, I desire aqy body for him 
to. show.me the place and page, thp.t I may be c<>nvinced 
of^ my mistake, and acknowledge mv oversight* If tiQ 
such arguments are to be found, I beseech those men, 
who have so much cried up this book, to consider, 
whether they do notgive the world, cause to suspect, 
that it is not the force of reason and argument, that 
makes them for absolute monarchy, but some other by 
interest, and therefore are resolved to applaud any au- 
thor, that writes in favour of this doctrine, whether he 
support it with reason or no. But I hope thev. do not 
expect,' that rational and indifferent men should be 
brought over to their opinion, because this their great 
doctor, of it, in ia discourse, made , oh purpose, to set up 
the absolute monarchical power ojf* Adam, in opposition 
to the natural freedom of mankiudj has said sq little tp 
prove it, from whence it is rather naturally to be con- 
eluded, that there is little to be said. 

§• 14. But that I might omit no care to inform my- 
self in our author's full sense, I consulted his ** Qbser- 
/* vatiohs on Aristotle, Hobbes, &c." to see whether 
in disputing with others he made use of any arguments 
for this his darling tenet of Adam's sovereignty; since 
in his treatise of the *' natural power of kings," he hath 
been so sparing of them. In his Observations on Mr. 
JHobbes's Leviathan, I think he has put, in short, all 
those arguments for it together, which in his writings 
I find him any where to make use of: his words are 
these ; ** If God created pi^Iy Adam, and of a piece of 
*• "him 
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"^^ him made the V^oman^ and if hf generatfon from 
*' them tw6, aft paits of them, all mankind be propa* 
^* gated : if also God jgave to Adam not only the do- 
*'^ minion Over the woman and th^ children that should 
'^ issue from them, but also over all the earth to subdue 
^^ it, and oVer all the creatures on it, so that as long ai 
^* Adam lived, no man could claim or enjoy any thing 
** biit by donation, assignation, or permission from hin^ 
•* I wonder, &c." Obs. l65. Here we have the lium 6( 
M his arguments, for Adam's sov^eignty, and agaiiist 
natural freedom, which I find m and dOwti in his othe^ 
treatises; and they are these fmlbwing: **God*screa* 
** tion of Adam, the dctaiinion he gave him <Dver Eve^ 
** and the doibinion he had as father over his children:'* 
all which I shall particularly consider* 



'' ^^-^ 



^ CHAPTER III. 

Of Adam's title to sovereignty by creatidn. 

\. 15. OIR Robert, in his preface to his ObservationA 
O on Aristotle's politics, tells us, ** A natural 
** freedom of mankind cannot be supposed, without the 
** denial of the creisition of Adam:" but how Adam's 
' being created, which was nothing but his receiving a 
being, immediately frojn omnipotency, and the hand 
of God. gave Adam a sovereignty over any things I 
cannot see ; nor consequently understand, how a sup- 
position of natural freedom is a denial of Adam's crea- 
tion j and would be glad any body else (since our A. did 
not vouchsafe us the favour) would make it out for 
him. t'or I find no difficulty to suppose the freedom of 
mankind, though I have always believed the creation of 
Adam, He was created, or began to exist, by God*S 
immediate power, without the intervention of parents^ 
or the pre-existence of any of the same species to be^^ 
him, when it pleased Goa he should; and so did thfy 
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JUoH; the kim^ <^ beasts before hiin, by the same creating 
^wer of gSI: afad if bar^ existence by that pon^r, and 
:in that wayy will give dominion, without any more ado, 
•^Ajur A. by this argument^ will make the lion have at 
;^od a title*to it, as he, and certainly the ancienter. 
No; for Adam had his title ** by the appointment of 
God," says our A. in another place. Then bare creatioit 
sgave him not dominion, and one might have 6«^posed 
inankiad free, without the denying the creation of 
3dam, since it was God's appointment made him mo* 
i&arch. 

.: §. \6i fiut let ns see how heputi his ereatioii aiad 
khis appoihtQient: together. '* By the appointment of 
; * ' Goidj " says sir Robert, ' * 9J5 soon as Adam was created, 
^1 he was ihonarch of the world, though he had no sub- 
** jects; for though there conld not be actual govern- 
** ment till there were subjects, yet by the right of na- 
•** ture it was due to Adam to be governor of his pos* 
/' terity : though not in act, yet at least in habit, Adan^ 
,*f was a king from his creation." I wish he had told 
i3s here what he meant by God's appointment. For 
VKhatsoever providence orders, or the law of nature di- 
rects, or positive revelation declares, may be said to be 
hy God's appointment: but I suppose it cannot be meant 
here in the first sense, I e. by providence ; because that 
would be to say np more,- but that as soon as Adam was 
created, he was defaeto monarch, because by right of 
nature it was due to Adam to be governor of his pos- 
terity. But he could not, defaeto^ be by providence 
constituted the governor of the world, at a time when 
there was actually no government, no subjects to be 
governed, which our A. here confesses. Monarch of 
the world is also differently used by our A. for some- 
times he means by it a proprietor of all the world, ex* 
slusive of the rest of mankind, and thus- he does in the 
same page of his preface before cited : ** Adam, says 
-** he, being commanded to multiply and people th6 
^* earth, and subdue it, and having dominion given him 
V over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of the 
•" whole world;, none of his posterity had any right to 
^* possess any thing but by his grant or permission, of 
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" by succession from him. '^ 2. Let us undafstand then^ 
by monarch, . proprietor of the world, and by a|^int- 
ment, God's actual donation, and revved positive grant 
made to Adam, Gen. i. 28. as wae see sir Robert Ymsor 
self does in this parallel place.; and then his argument 
will stand thus, " by the po^tive grant of God: as 
^^ soon as Adam was created,' he was proprietor of the 
'^ woi4d, because by the right of nature it was due to 
" Adam to be governor of his posterity.*' In whicli 
way of arguing there are two manifest falshoods. Firsts 
. it is false, that God made that grant to Adam, as soon 
as he was created, since, though it stands in the text 
immediately after his creation, yet it is plain it could 
not be spoken to Adam, till after £ve was made and 
brought to him ; and how then could he be monarch 
by appointment as soon as created, especially since he 
calls, if I mistake not, that which God says to Eve, 
.Gen. iii. 16. the original grant of government, which 
not being till after the fall, when Adam was somewhat^ 
at least in tim^ and very much distant in condition, 
from his. creation, I cannot :«ee, how our A. can say in 
this sense, that, *' by God's appointment, as soon as 
** Adam was created, he was monarch of the world.'* 
Secondly, were it true, that God's actual donation " ap*. 
*^ pointed Adam monarch of the world, as soon as he 
** was created," yet the reason here given for it would 
not prove it; but it would always be a false inference, 
that God, by a positive donation " appointed Adam 
** monarch of the world, because by right of nature it 
** was due to Adam to be governor of his posterity:*^ 
for having given him the right of government by natiu-e, 
there was no need of a positive donation ;. at least it will 
never be a proof of such a donation. 

§. 17. On the other side the matter will not be much 
mended, if we undei'stand by God's appointment the 
law of nature, (though it be a pretty harsh expression 
for it in this place) and by monarch of the world, sove- 
reign ruler of mankind: for then the sentence under 
consideration must run thus : ^ * By the law of nature, as 
>* soon as Adam was created he was governor of man-. 
^y kind, for by right of nature it was due to Adam to 
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" be governor of his posterity;" which amounts to this> 
he was governor by right of nature, because he was go- 
vernor by right of nature. But supposing we should 
grant, that a man is by nature governor of his children^ 
Adam could not hereby be monarch as soon as created : 
for this right of nature being founded in. his being their 
father, how Adam could have a natural right to be go- 
vernor, before he was a father, when by being a father only 
he had that right, is, methinks, hard to conceive,' unless 
he would have him to be a father before he was a father, 
and have a title before he had it. 

\, 18. To this foreseen objection, our A. answers very 
logically, " He was governor in habit, and not in act:*' 
a very pretty way of being a governor without govern- 
ment, a father without children, and a king without 
subjects. And thus sir Robert was art author before 
he writ his book; not in act it is true, but in habit; 
for when he had onqe published it, it ^vas due to him, 
by the right of nature, to be an author, as much as it 
was to Adam to be governor of his children, when he 
had begot them; and if to be such a monarch of the 
world, an absolute monarch in habit, but not in act, 
will serve the turn, I should not much envy it to any of ^ 
sir Robert's friends, that he thought fit graciously to * 
bestow it upon ; though even this of act and habit, if it 
signified any thing but our A.'s skill in distinctions, be 
not to his purpose in this place. For the question is not 
here about Adam's actual exercise of gavernment, but 
actually having a title to be governor. Government, 
says our A. was ** due to Adam by the right of nature:" 
what is this right of nature ? A right fathers have over 
their children by begetting them; '' generatione jus ^ 
*^ acquiritur parentibus in liberos,'* s4yS our A. out of' 
Grotius, de J. B. P. L. 2. C. 5. S. L The light then . 
follows the begetting as arising from it; so that^ accord- 
ing to this way of reasoning or distinguishing of our A. 
Adam, as soon as he was created, had a title only in ha^ 
bit, and not in act, which in plalfi English is, he had ac*- 
tually no title at alL 

§. Ip, To speak less learnedly, and more intelligibly, 
one inay say of Adam, lie was in a possibility of being 
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governor, since it was possible he mi^t beget chiWrefl, 
and thereby acquire that right of hatiire, be it what it 
will, to govern them, that accrues froift thence: bat 
what connection has this with Adan)'s creation, to make 
him say, that, ** as soon as he was created, he was riio 
•* narchof the world?" For it mtay as well be said of 
Noah, that as soon as he was bom he was monarch of 
the world, since he was in possibility, (which in Our A-'s 
sense is enough to make a monarchy ^^ a monarch ia 
^* habit,") to outlive all mankind but hi$ own posterity. 
What such necessary connection there i^ betwixt Adam's 
creation and his right to government, so that a " na- 
** tural fieedom of mankind cannot be supposed with- 
** out the denial of the creation of Adam," I confess 
for my part I do not see ; nor how those words, *' by 
** the appointment, &c-" pbs. 254* however explained^ 
can be put together to make any tolerable sense, at 
least to establish this position, with which tbej^ end, viz. 
^' Adam was a king from his creation;" a king sayi 
our author, ^^ not in act, but in habit," i. e* actu^ly n^ 
king at all 

^. 20. I feat I have tired my reader's patiencie, bf 
dwelling longer on this passage, than the we'^htiness of 
any argument in it seeins Xb require : but I have un^ 
voidably been engaged in it by our author's way of writ-. 
ing, who, huddling Several suppositions together, and 
that in doubtful and general terms, makes such a med- 
ley and confusion, that it is impossible to show bis mis- 
takes, without examining the several senses, wherein his 
words may be taken, and without seeing ho>v, in any 
of these various meanings, they will consist together, 
arid have any truth in them : for in this present passage 
before U6, how can any one argue against this^ position 
t)f his, " that Adatn was a king from his creation," 
unless one examine, whethet the wordsy " from his 
" creation," be to be taken a6 they may, for the time 
of the commehcemerit tif his government, as the 6m^ 
^oiHig words itnport, '* is %Mtx as he was created h£ 
" was monarch;" or, for the cause of it, te he says, 

Lll. "creation noftde maa prince of his poalerity?" 
w farther ean one judge <tf the trutb of iua being 
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dius Iciiig, till one has examined whether king be to be 
taken, as the words in the beginning of this passage 
urould persuade, on supposition of his private dominion, 
which was^ by God's positive grant, ** monarch of the 
*' world by appointment;" or king on supposition of 
his fatherly power over Kis ofll^pring, which was by na- 
ture, ** due by the right of nature;'* whether, I say, 
king be to be taken in both, .or one only of these two 
senses, or in neither^of them, but.only this, that crea- 
tion made him prince, in a way different from both the 
other? For though this assertion, that, ** Adam was 
** king from his creation," be .true in no sense, yet 
it staiuds here as an evident conclusion drawn from the 
preceding words, though in truth it be but a bare asser- 
tion joined to other assertions of the same kind, which 
confidently put together in words of undetermined and 
dubious meaning, look like a sort of arguing, when 
atKxt is indeed neither proof jior connexion t a way 
very familiar with our author: of which having given 
the reader a taste here, I shall, as much as the at^'- 
snent will permit me, avoid touching on hereafter; and 
should not have done it here, were it not to let the 
world see, how incoherences in matter, and suppositions 
without proofs put handsomely together in good words 
and a plausible style, are apt to pass for strong reason 
and good sense, till they come to be lopked into with 
attention. 



CHAPTER IV* 
. Qfddum'stUUtOswereigntj/, b^ donation, Gen/h 38. 

« Qt TTAVING at last got through the fo^egding 
^ XJl passage, whci» we have been so long de^ 

taincdv not by the force of arguments and opposition^ 
but by the intricacy of the wpr£, and the doubtfulness 
ttf the meaning; let us go on to his next argument, for 
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Adam's sovereignty. Our author tells us in the words 
of Mn Selden, that *' Adam by donation from God^ 
** Gen. i. 28. was made the general lord of all things^ 
** not without such a private dominion to himself, as 
** without his grant did exclude his children. This 
** determination of Mr. Selden,'" says our author, *' is 
'* consonant to the history of the Bible, and natural rea- 
** son," Obs. 210. And in his Pref. to his Observa^ 
tions on Aristotle, he says, thus, *^ The first government 
** in the world was monarchical in the father of all flesh, 
*' Adam being commanded to multiply and people the 
*^ earth, and to subdue it, and having dominion given 
** him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of 
** the whole world. None of his posterity had any 
** right to possess any thing, but by his grant or per- 
** mission, or by succession from him. The earth,' 
** saith the Psalmist, hath he given to the children 
** of men, which shows the title comes from father- 
'' hood." 

§. 22. Before I examine this argument, and the text 
on which it is founded, it is necessary to desire the reader 
to observe, that our author^ according to his usual me- 
thod, begins in one sense, and concludes in another ; he 
begins here with Adam's propriety, or private dominion; 
by donation; and his conclusion is, '' which sho\ys the 
** title comes from fatlierhood. " 

§. 23. Bullet us see the argument. The words of the 
text are these: ** Aiid God blessed them, and God 
** said unto them, be fruitful and multiply, ^nd reple- 
** nish the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over 
*^ the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
*' over every living thing that movQch upon the earth, 
** Gen. i. 28." from whence our author concludes, 
** that Adam, having here dominion given him over all 
** creatures, was thereby the monarch of the wh,de 
*' world ;" whereby must be meant, that either this 
grant of God gave Adam property, or, as our author 
calls it, private dominion over the earth, and all infe- 
rior or irrational creatures, and so consequently that he 
was thereby monarch; or Sdly, that it gave him rule 
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and dominion over all eartlily creatures whatsoever, and 
thereby over his children ; and so he was monarch : for, 
as Mr. Selden has properly worded it, " Adam was 
*' made general lord of all things," one may very 
clearly understand him, that he means nothing to be 
granted to Adam here but property, and therefore he 
says not one word of Adam's monarchy. But our au- 
thor says, ^' Adam was hereby monarch of the world,'* 
which, properly speaking, signifies sovereign ruler of all 
the men in the world: and so Adam by this grant, 
must be constituted such a ruler. If our author means 
otherwise, he might with much clearness have said, 
that "Adam was hereby proprietor of the whole world." 
But he begs your pardon in that point: clear distinct 
speaking not serving every where to his purpose, you 
must not expect it in'him, as in Mr. Selden, or other such 
writers. 

, ^. 24. In opposition, therefore, to our author's doc- 
trine, that " Adam was monarch of the whole world," 
founded on this place, I shall show, 
.' 1. That by this grant, Gen. i. 28. God gave no im- 
mediate power to Adam over men, dver his children, 
bvpT those of his own species ; and so he was not made 
laler, or monarch, by this clijarter. 

2. That by this grant God gave him not private do- 
minion over the inferior creatures, but right in common 
with all mankind ; so neither was he monarch, upon the 
account of the property here given him. 

§. 25. 1. That this donation, Gen. i. 28. gave Adam 
no power over men, will appear if we consider the 
words of it : for since all positive grants convey no more 
than the express words they are made in will carry, let 
us see* which of them here will comprehehd mankind, 
or Adam's posterity; and those, I imagine, if any, must 
be these, '' every living thing that moveth:" the words 
in Hebrew are nt8fD*in Pi^n i e, *' bestiam reptantem," 
of which words the scripture itself is the best interpre 
ter: God having created the fisheis and fowls the 5th 
day, the beginning of the 6th, he creates the irrational 
inhabitants of the dry land, which, ver. 24, are de-^ 
scribed in these words, ^' Let the earth bring forth the 
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^* living creature after his kind; cattle and creeping 
^* tilings, and beasts of the earth, after his kind, and 
^* ver. 2. and God made the beasts of the earth after 
^* his kind, and cattle aftei* their kind, and every thing 
^* that creepeth on the earth after his kind :" here, in 
the creation of the biute inhabitants of the earth, he first 
speaks of them all under one general name, of living 
creatures; and then afterwards divides them into threo 
ranks. 1. Cattle, or such creatures as were or might ba 
tame, and so be the private possession of particular men; 
S. TVn which, ver. 24, 25. in our Bible, is translated 
beasts, and by the Septuagint dup/a, wild beasts, and is 
the same word, that here in our text, ver. 28, where we 
have this great charter-to Adam, is translated living 
thing, and is also the same word used, Gen. ix. S. where 
this grant is renewed to "Noah, and Aere likewise trans* 
lated beast. 3. The third rank were the creeping anir 
Hiab, which ver. 94, 25, are coimpriied tinder the word, 
f1lW3*in, the same that is used here, ,ver. 28, andistrai)&» 
|ated moving, but in the former verses, creeping, and by 
the Septuagint in all these^laces if^trciy or reptiles^ fron^ 
whence it appears, that the woixls which we trattslatc licre 
in God's donation, ver. 28. ** living creatures moving,'* 
are the same, which in the history of the- creation, v«r» 
S4, 25. signify two ranks of terrestrial creatures, m, 
wild beasts and reptiles, and are so undersitood by the 
Septuagint 

§. 2ft When God had made the irrational animals of 
the world, divided into three kinds, from the places of 
their habitation, m. fishes o£ the sea, fowls of the air, 
and living creatures of the earth; and these again into 
Cattl^ wild beatsts, and reptiles; he considers of mak-j 
ing man, and the dominion he should have over the tep? 
restrial world, ver, 26. and then he reckons v^ the in? 
habitants of these three kingdoms, but in the terrestrial 
leaves out the second rank n^M or wild beasts : but here, 
ver. 28, where he actually exercises this design, and 
gives him this dominion, the text mentions the fishes 
0f the sea, and fowls of the air, and the terrestrial 
creatures in the words that signify the wild beasts an4 
rqptiles, though translated living thing that movetb, 
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leaving out eattle. In both which places, though the 
word that signifies wild beasts, be omitted in one, and 
that which signifies cattle in the other, yet, since God 
certainly executed in one place, what he declares he de- 
signed in the other, we cannot but understand the same 
in both places, and have here only an account how the 
terrestml irf ational annna:ls, which were already created, 
ajad reckoned up at their creation, in three distinct rankd 
of cattle, wild beasts, and reptiles, were here, ver. «8- 
actually put nnder the dominion of man, €W they were 
designed, ver. 26. nor do these words contain in them ' 
the least appearance of any thing that can be wrested to 
signify God's giving to one man dominion over another, 
to Adam over his posterity. 

^. 27- And this further appears from Gen. ix. 2. 
"i^iere God renewing this charter to Noah and his sons, 
he gives' them dominion over the fowls of the air, and 
the fishes of the sea, and the terrestrial creatures, ex- 
pressed by TV*T\ {{^Orn wild beasts and reptiles, the same 
words that in the ttxt befwe us. Gen. i. 88. are trans- 
lated every moving thing, that moveth on the earth, 
which by no means can comprehend man, the grant be- 
ing made to Noah and his sons, all the men then living,* 
zxA not to one part of men over another : which is yet 
more evident from the very next words, ver. 3. where 
God gives every tJ^O"^ *' every moving thing," the 
veiy words used, clu i. 28. to them for food. By all 
wliich it is plain, that God's donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. 
and his designation, ver. 26. and his grant again to 
Noali and his sons ; refer to, and contain in them, nei- ^ 
thar more nor less than the works of the creation the 
^h day, and the beginning of tlie sixth, as they are 
set down 4iom the SOth to 26th ver. inclusively of" the n 
1st <^. and so comprehend all the species of irrational 
animals of the terraqueous globe; though all the words, 
whereby they are expressed in the history of their crea- . 
ttOH, are no where used in any of the following grants, 
but some of them omitted in one, and some in another. 
From whence I think it is past all doubt, that man can- 
i^t be comprehended in this grant, nor any dominion 
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over those of his own species be conveyed to Adam. All 
the terrestrial irrational creattires are enumerated at their 
creation, ver. 25. under the names *' beasts of the earth, 
*^ cattle, and creeping things ;" but nian, being not 
then created, was not contained under any of those 
|iame$ ; and therefore, whether we understswid the He- 
brew words right or no, they cannot be supposed to 
comprehend man in the very same history, and the very 
next verses tbllowii^g, especially since that Hebrew word 
ttfDT which, if any in this donation to Adam, ch. i. 28* 
must comprehend man, is so plainly used in contradis- 
tinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20. vii. 14, 21, 23. Gen. 
yiii. 17, 19. And if God made all mankind slaves to 
Adam and his heirs, by giving Adam dominion over 
** every living thing that moveth on the earth," ch. i. 
28. as our author would have it ; methinks sir Robert 
should have carried his, monarchical power one step 
higher, and satisfied the world, that princes might eat 
their subjects too, since God gavp as full power to Noah 
and his heirs, ch. ix. 2. to eat " every living thing that 
** moveth," as he did to Adam to have dominion over 
them; the Hebrew vprd in both places being thp 
same. 

§. 28. David, who plight be supposed to understand 
the donation of God in this text, and the right of kipgs 
too, as well as our author, in his comment on this place, 
as the learned and judicious Ainswprth calls it, in the 
8th Psalm, finds here po such charter of monarchical 
power ; his words are, " Thou hast made him, i. e. 
^* man, the pon of map, a little lower thap the angels; 
^* thou madest him to have dominion over the works; 
^^ of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his feet, 
*^ all sheep and oxen, and the beasts of the field, and 
** fowls of the air, and fish of the sea, and whatsoever 
** passeth through the paths of the sea." Ip which 
words, if any one Can find out that there is meant any 
monarchical power of one man over another, but only 
the dominion of the whole species of mankind, over 
the inferior species of creatures, he may, for aught I 
Ifpow, jle?erve to be one of sir llobert's nionarchs \x\ 
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habit, for the rareness of the discovery. And by this 
time, I hope it is evident, that he that gave '* dominion 
^' over every livitig thing that moveth on the earth," 
gave Adam no monarchical power over those of his owa 
species, which wA\ yet appear more fully in the next 
thing I am to show. . » 

§. 29. 2. WhateverGodgave by the words of this grant. 
Gen. i. 28. it was not to Adam in particular, exclusive 
of all other men: whatever dominion he had thereby 
it was not a private dominion, but a dominion in con>- 
mon with the rest of mankind. That this donation 
was not made in particular to Adam, appears evidently 
from the words of the text, it being made to more than 
one; for it was spoken in the plural number, God 
blessed them, and said unto them, have dominion, 
(rod .says unto Adam and Eve, have dbminion ; thereby, 
says oUr author, ^^ Adam was monarch of tlie world:'* 
but the grant being to them, i. e. spoken to Eve also, a» 
ipany interpreters think widi reason, that these woi:ds 
wer^ not spoken till Adam had his wife, must not she 
thereby be lady, as well as he lord of the world? If it 
be said, that Eve >vas subjected to Adam, it seems she 
was DPt SQ subjected to him, as to hinder her dominion 
over the creatures, or property in them : for shall we say 
that God ever made a joint grant to two, and one only 
was to have the benefit of it? 

§. 30. But perhaps^ it will be said. Eve was not made 
till afterward : grant it so, what advantage will our au- 
thor get by it ? The text will, be only the ipore directly 
against him, and show that God, in this donation, gave 
the world to mankind in common, and not to Adam in 
particular. The word thepi in the text must include 
the species of man, for it is certain them can by no means 
signify Adam alone. In the 26th yerse, where God de- 
clares his inj;entioa to give this dominion, it is plain he 
meant, that he would maV:e a species of creatures that 
should have dominion over the other species of this ter- 
restrial globe. The words are, " And God said, let us 
^* make. man in our image, after our hkeness, and let 
•^ them have dominion over the fish," &c. They then 
?ere tp have dominion. Who? even thosp who were 
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to have the image of God, the individuals of that species 
of man that be was going to make ; tor diat them should 
signify Adam singly, exclusive of the rest that should be 
ill the world with htm, is againist both scripture and all 
leason ; and it cannot po^ibly be made seiise, if man ia 
the former part of the verse do not signify the same with 
them in the latter ; only man there, as is usual, is taken 
lor the species, and tkem the individuals of that" species: 
ajidVe have a reason in tlKJ very text." God makes him 
" in his own image, after his own likeness; makes him 
•* an intellectual creature, and so capable of dominion :*' 
Ibr wherein soever eise the inmge of God consisted^ 4h€ 
kitdilectual nature war certainly a part of it, anni bdonged 
to the whole species, and- enabled them to have domi- 
nion over the inferior -creatures ; and therefore David 
says in the 6th Psalm above cited, "Thou hast made 
'* him little lower than the a<igels, thou hast made him 
^ to have dominion." It is not of Adam king D^vid 
^>eaks here, for verse 4, it is plain it is of man, and the 
son of man, of the species of mankind. 

§.51. Ajid that this grant spol^en to Adam was made 
to him, and the wliole species of nmn, is clear ^from our 
author's own proof out of the Psalmist. ** Tbe earth, ** 
saith the PSalniiist, ^^ hath he given to the chitdren of 
^* men, which shows the title comes from ftttherhood.^ 
These are sir Robert's words in th^ prefa^ee before cited^ 
and a straBge inferenee it is he makes: God hath 
" given the earth to the children of men, e^rgo the title 
'^ comes from fatherhood." It is jrity the propriety of 
iJie Hebrew tongue had not lused fathersof men, iostead 
of children of men, to express mankiM : tiien indeed 
. jwr author might have Ixad the eountetianoe 'Of 4)he 
sounds of the words to have placed the title m the 
fatherhood. But to concliKle, that the fatherhood had 
the right to the earth, because God gave it to the 
children of men, is >a way of arguing peculiar to *mr 
author : and a man must have a great mi^ to go eon- . 
trary to the sound as well as sei^se of the words before 
he could light on it. But the sense i» yet liaarder, »nd 
more remote from our authpf's pui^pose: for as it stands 
m his preface, it is to fxov^ Adam's l)eisg 9nwarch, 
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and his feasoning is thus, '^ God gave the earth to the 
*^ children of men, ergo Adam was monarch of the 
f' world." I defy any man to maJce a more pleasant 
ccmclusicm than this^ which cannot be excused from 
the most obvious absurdity, till it can be shown, that 
by children of men, he who had no father, Adam alone 
is signified ; but whatever our author does, the scripture 
speaks not nonsense. 

§« sa. To maintain tlits property and private domi* 
»oQ of Adam, our author labours in the following page 
to destroy the community granted to Noah stnd his sons, 
in that parallel place, Gtu. ix. 1, S, 3. and be endea* 
vours to do it two ways. 

1. Sir Robert would persuade us against the express 
w&ids of the scripture, that what was here granted to 
Noah, was not granted to his sons in common with him; 
His words are, ^^ As for the general community be-* 
" twcen Noah and his sons, which Mr. Selden wilihavo 
^* to be granted to them. Gen. ix. 2. the text doth not 
" warrant it." What warrant our author would have, 
when the plain express words of scripture, qot capable 
of another meaning, will not satisfy him, who pretends 
to iniild wholly du scripture, is not easy to imagme. 
Ilic text says, '* <jod blessed Noah and his sons, and 
^' said unto them, u e. as our author would have it, 
'* iontohdm; for, saith he, although the sons are there 
^^ saentioned with Noah rn the bussing, yet it may best 
^* be understood, with a subordination or benediction 
** in succession.'* O; fill/ That indeed is best for our 
^u^or to be mucterstood, which best serves to his pur** 
pose ; but that truly may best be understood by aiiy body 
i&lse, which best agrees with the plain construction of 
tibe. words, and arises from the obvious meaning of the 
-pAsice: and then with subordination and in succession, 
will not be best understood, in a grant of God, where 
he hims^ put them not, nor mentions any such limi- 
tation. Bi^t yet our author has reasons, whv it may 
best be understood so. ^^ The blessing, says he in tber 
^ following wopds, might truly be fulfilled, if the sons, 
^ either under or after their father, enjoyed a private 
f^ domnion,*" Q. iXh which is tq say, that a grant, 
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whose express words give a joint title ih present (for 
the text says, into your hands they are delivered), may 
best be understood with a subordination or in succession,'^ 
because it is possible, that in subordination, or in suc- 
cession, it may be enjoyed, . Which* is all one as to say, 
that a grant of any thing in present possession may b^t 
be understood of reversion; because it is possible one 
may live to enjoy it in reversion. If the grant be in-, 
deed to a father and to his sons after him, who is so 
kind as to let his children enjoy it presently in commoii 
with him, one may truly say, as to the event, one will 
be as good as the other; but it can never be true, that 
what fhe express words grant in .possession, and in com- 
mon, may best be understood to be in reversion. . The 
sum of all his reasoning amounts to this : God did not 
give to the sons of Noah the world in common: with 
their liathcr, because it was. possible they might enjoy 
it under, or after him. A very good sort of argument 
against an express text of scripture: but God must not 
be believed, though bespeaks it himself, when he says 
he does any thing which will not consist with sir Robert's 
hypothesis. 

|. 33. Fpr it is plain,, however he would exclude 
them, that part of this benediction, as he would have 
it in succession, must needs be meant to the sons, and 
not to Noah himself at all : '' Be fruitful and multiply, 
** and replenish the earth," says God in this blessing. 
This part of the benediction,, as appears by the sequel, 
iconcenied not Noah himself at all : for we read not oJF 
any children he had after the flood ; and in the follow- 
ing chapter, where his posterity is reckonecl up, there 
is no mention of any; and so this benediction in success 
sion was not to take place till 350 years after : and ta 
save our author's imaginary monarchy, the peopling of 
the world must be deferred 350 years ; for this part of 
the benediction cannot be understood with subordina^ 
tion, unless our author will say, that they must aisk. leave 
of their father Noah to lie with their wives. But in 
this one point our author is constant to himself in alt 
his discourses, he takes care there should be monarchs 
ip the world, but very little that there should be people; 
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kud indeed' his way of government is not the wajr to 
people the. world : for hovf much absolute monarchy 
helps to fulfil this gieat and primary blessmg of Gpd 
Almighty, >* Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
** the earth," which contains in it the improvement too 
of arts anJi sciences,, and the conveniencies of life ; may 
be seen in those large and rich countries which are happy 
under the Turkish government, where are not now to 
be found one-third, nay in many, if not most parts of 
them; one-thirtieth, perhaps I might say not one-hun- 
dredth of the people, that were formerly, as will easily 
appear to any one, who will compare the accounts we 
have of it at this time, with ancient history. But this by 
the by, 

§. 34. The other parts of this benediction, or grant, 
are so expressed, th^^t^they must needs be understood to 
belong equally to them all; as much to Noah's sons, as 
to Noah himself, and not to his sons with a subordina- 
tion, or in succession. ** The fear of you, and the 
" dread of you, says God, shall be on every beast,'* 
&c. Will any body but our author say, that the crea- 
tures feared and stood in awe of Noah only, and not of 
his sons without his leave, or till after his death? And 
the following words, " into your hands they are deli- 
vered," are they to be understood, as our author says, if 
your father please, or they shall be delivered into your 
bands hereafter ? If this be to argue from scripture, I 
know not what may not be proved by it ; and I can 
scarce see how much this differs from that fiction and 
fancy, or how much a surer foundation it will prove than 
the opinions of philosophers and poets, whic)i our author 
so much condemns in his preface. 

§. 35. But our author goes onto prove, that *^ it may 
" best be understood with a subordination, or a behe- 
" diction in succession ; for, says he, it is not probable 
*^ that the private dominion which God gave to Adam, 
" and by his donation, assignation, or cession to his chil- 
** dren, was abrogated, and a community of all things 
" instituted between Noah and his sons — Noah was lefit 
" ^e sole heir of the world ; why. should it be thought 
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" that God would disiBherit him of bis biith-ri^t, and 
^^ m^ke him of all men in the world the only tenant ia 
^' common with his children/' O. Sll« 

%. 36. The prejudices cf our own iU-grounded opi- 
nions, however by us called probable^ Cannot authorise 
us to understand scripture contrary to the direct and 
plain meaning of the.wordiL I grant it is not pj^ohable 
that Adam's private dominion was here abt€^^i;ted; be* 
cause it is more than improbable, (fi^ it w^ never be 
proyed) that Adam had any such private dominion ; aud 
since parallel places of scripture are most probaJ>le to 
make us know how tl^y may be best understood, there 
needs but the. comparing this blessing here to Noah and 
bis sons, after the flood, with that to Adam after the ere* 
atioU) Gen. 1 38. to assure any one that God gave Adam 
BO such private dominion. It is ptobable, I oont<SM^ 
that Noah should have the same title, the same propertjf 
and dominion after the flood, that Adam had hefore it: 
but since private dominion cannot consist with the bleS* 
sing and grant God gave to him and his sons in com« 
mon^ it is a sufficient reason to conclttdi^ that A\iam 
had none, especially since in the donation made to him, 
^re are no words that express it, or do in the least fa«- 
vour it; and then let my leader judge whether it may 
best be understood, when in the one place there is nut 0119 
word for it,, not to say what has been above proved, thai 
tihe text itself proves the contrary; and in the otliiery 
the words and sense are directly against it 

§» d7« But our author says, /' Noah wsui the soltbeir 
" of the world; why. should it be thought that God 
y ;WO\|ld disinherit. him Of his birth-right?" Heir iii- 
aeed, in England, signifies the eldest soo^ who is by the 
laws of England to have all his fistther's land; but where 
Cod ever appointed any such heir of the world, our ^u^ 
thor would havedontf well to have showed us; and how 
God disherited him of his birthright, or what harm 
was done him if Gt)d gave his aooi a right to make use 
9f a ptrt ^ the earth for st^pdrt of themselves and 
&mili^, whdtt the whole was not only mwe than Noah 
hiiofi^U; Wt i&fimti^y more tbam thqr all could make 
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use of, and the pos&es&ipo&s of one could not at aU prejii- 
dicfc, or, as to any us^> straiten that of X\yd other. 

§. 38. Our author probably foreseeing h^ might not 

be very successful in persuading people out of thehr 

^isenses, an4 ^^y what he could, men would be apt to 

believe the plain words of scripture, and think, as they 

saw, that the grant was spoken to Noah and hiss^ons 

jointly ; he endeavours to itisinuate, as if this grant to 

J^oah coiiveyed no property, no dominion ; became 

^' subduing the earth, and dominion over the creatures 

** are therein omitted, ijor the earth once namM." 

Aftd therefore, says he, *^ there is a considerable differ- 

*^ enee between these two texts; the first blessing gave 

** Adam a dominion over the earth and all creature^; 

*^ the latter allows Noah liberty to use the living crea- 

^^ tures for food: here i^ no alteration or diminishing 

*^ of his title to a property of all things, but an di- 

** iargement only of his commons," O. 211. So tliat, 

in our author's sense, all that was said here to Noah and 

his sons, gave them no dominion, no property, but only 

enlai-ged the commons; their commons, I should aay^ 

^nce God says, *^to you are they given;" though oar 

author says Ai>; for as to Noah's sons, they, it fkeetnSp 

by sir Robert's appointment, during their father's Ufe- 

.'Un^e, w^e to keep fasting-days. 

^. 39. Any one but our author would be Aigbjtiljr 
su^>ected to be blinded with prejudice, that in all thi$ 
l^lleasing to Noah and his scms, could see notliing but 
i»aly an enlargement of commons; for as to dominadOp 
which our author thinks omitted, *' the fear of yoi^ 
** and the dread of you, says God, shall be upon evel|r 
*^ beast," which I suppose exprfes^es the'dowttioo,. or 
Bupertority, was design^ man ov^r the living creatuf cii 
^s fully as may be; for is, that fear and dread Bimt^ 
4Jhiefly to consi^it what wa^ giveh to Adam over the in- 
ifripr animals, who^ a^ absolute a monarch as he was, 
could not maliei bOld with a lark or rabbet to satisfy bis 
liunger,' a^ ^j^ (the herbs bjut in common with the 
beafita, as is .plain from Gm^'h S> ^v aad 30. In ..the 
4iwtflft€ei; it is manifest that in this blessing to Noah 
1 ' wad 
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and his sons, property is not only given in clear words, 
but in a larger extent than it was to -Adam. " Into 
** your hands they are, given," says God to Noah and 
his sons; which words, if they give not property, nay, 
property in possession, it will be hard to find words that 
can ; since there is not a way to express a man's being 
possessed of any thing more natural, . nor more cer- 
tain, than to say, it is delivered into his hands. And 
ver. S, to show, that they had then given them the ut- 
most property man is capable of, which is to have a 
right to destroy any thing by using it: *^ Every moving 
** thing that liveth, saith God, shall be meat for you;" 
which was not allowed to Adam in his charter. 
This our author calls, ** a liberty of using them for 
** food, and also an enlargement of commons, but no 
•* alteration of property," O, 211. What other pro- 
perty man can have in the creatures, but the *' liberty 
** of using them," is.hard to be understood: so that if 
the first blessing, as our author says, gave Adam "do- 
** minion over the creatures," and the blessing tcf Noah 
and his sons gave them ** such a liberty to use them," as 
Adam had not; it must needs give them something that 
Adam with all his sovereignty wanted, something that 
one would be apt to take for a greater property ; for cer- 
tainly he has no absolute dominion over even the brutal 
part of the creatures; and the property he has in them 
IS very narrow and scanty, who cannot make that use of 
them, which is permitted to another. Should any one, 
»rho is absolute lord of a country, have bidden our au- 
thor subdue the earth, and given him dominion over 
Ihe creatures in it, but not have permitted him to have 
taken a kid or a lamb out of the flock to satisfy his 
hunger, I guess, he would scarce have thought himself 
lord or proprietor of that land, or the cattle on it; but 
would have found the difference between '* having do- 
** minion," which a shepherd may have, and having 
fiiU property as an owner. So that, had it been his own 
case^ i^ir Robert, I believe, would have thought here 
was an alteration, nay, an enlarging of property ; arid that 
Noah and his children bad by this grant, not only pror 
perty given them, but such property given them in the 
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tjfeaturfes, as Adam had not : for however, In respect of 
bne another, men may be allowed to have propriety in 
t]ieir distinct portions of the creatures ; yet in respect 
of God the maker of heaven and earth, who is sole lord 
and proprietor of the whole world, man's propriety in 
the creatures is nothing but that " liberty to use them,'* 
which God has permitted ; and so man's property may 
be altered and enlarsed, as we see it here, atter the flopd, 
when other uses of them are allowed, which before 
were not From all which I suppose it is clear, that 
neither Adam, nor Noah, had any ** private dominion,'* 
any property in the creatures, exclusive of his posterity, 
as they should successively grow up into need of them, 
and come to be able to make use of them. 

§. 40. Thus we have examined our author's argument 
for Adam's monarchy, founded on the blessing pro- 
nounced, Gen. i. 28. Wherein I think it is impossible 
for any sober reader to find any other but the isetting of 
mankind above the other kinds of creatures, in this ha- 
bitable earth of ours. It is nothing but the giving to 
man, the whole species of man, as the chief inhabi- 
tant, who is the image of his Maker, the dominion 
over the other creatures. This lies so obvious in the 
plain words, that any one but our author would have 
thought it necessary to have shown, how these words, 
that seemed to say the quite contrary, gave " Adam 
" monarchical absolute power" over other men, or the 
sole property in all the creatures ; and methinks in a 
business of this moment, and that whereon he builds 
all that follows, he should have done something more 
than barely cite words, which apparently make against 
him; for I confess, I cannot see any thing in them 
tending to Adam's monarchy, or private dominion, but 
quite the contrary. And I the less deplore the dulness 
of my apprehension herein, since I find the apostle seems 
to have as little notion of any such '' private dominion 
'* of Adam" as I, when he says, *' God gives us all 
" things richly to enjoy J" which he could not do, if it 
were .all given away already to monarch Adam, and the 
monarchs his heirs and successors. To conclude, this 
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itext is so far from proving Adam sole proprietor, that^ 
on the contrary, it is a confirmation of the original 
commmiity of all things amongst the sons of men, 
which appearing from this donation of God, as well as 
other places of scripture, the sovereignty of Adam, 
built upon his ** private dominion," must fall, not hav- 
ing any foundation to support it. 

§.41. But yet, if after all, any one will needs have it 
so, that by this donation of God, Adam was made sole 
proprietor of the whole earth, what will this be to hi^ 
sovereignty ? and how will it appear, that propriety in 
land gives a man power over the life of another ? or how- 
will the possession even of the whole earth give any one 
a sovereign arbitrary authority over the persons of men ? 
The most specious thing to be said is, that he that is 
proprietor of the whole world, may deny all the rest of 
mankind food, and so at his pleasure starve them, if 
they will not acknowledge his sovereignty, and obey his 
will. If this were true, it would be a good argument 
to prove, that there never was any such property, that 
God never gave any such private dominion ; since it is • 
more reasonable to think, that God, who bid mankind 
increase and multiply, should rather himself give them 
all a right to make use of the food and raiment, and 
other conveniencies of life, the materials whereof he 
had so plentifully provided for them; than to make 
them depend upon the will of a man for their subsist- 
ence, who should have power to destroy them all when 
he pleased, and who, being no better than other men, 
was in succession likelier, by want and the dependence 
of a scanty fortune, to tie them to hard service, than 
by liberal allowance of the conveniencies of life to pro^ 
mote the great design of God, ^ ^ increase and multiply :'* 
he that doubts this, let him look into the absolute mo- 
narchies of the world, and see what becomes of the con* 
veniencies of life, and the multitudes of people. '^ 

§. 42. But we know God hath not left one man so to 
the mercy of another, that he may starve him if he 
please : God, the Lord and Father of all, has given no 
one of his childien such a property ia his peculiar por- 
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tion of the things of this world, but that he has given 
his needy brother a right to the surplusage of his goods-} 
so that it cannot justly be denied him, when his pres- 
sing wants call for it : and therefore no man could ever 
have a just power over the life of another by right of 
property in land or possessions ; since it would always 
be a sin, in any man of estate, to let his brother perish 
for want of affording him relief out of hi^ plenty. As 
justice gives every man a title to the product of his ho- 
nest industry, and the fair acquisitions of his ancestors 
descended to him ; so charity gives every man a title 
to so much out of another's plenty as will keep him 
froni extreme want, where he has no means to subsist 
otherwise : and a man can no more justly make use of 
another's necessity to force him to become his vassal, 
by with-holding that relief God requires him to afford 
to the wants of his brother, than he that has more 
strength can seize upon a weaker, master him to his 
obedience, and with a dagger at his throat offer him 
death or slavery. 

§. 43. Should any one make so perverse an use of 
God's blessings poured on him with a liberal hand; 
should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that extre- 
mity ; yet all this would not prove that propriety in 
land, even in this case, gave any authority over the 
persons of men, but only that compact might ; since 
the authority of the rich proprietor, and the subjection 
of the needy beggar, began not from the possession of 
the lord, but the consent of the poor man, who pre- 
ferred being his subject to starving. And the man hs 
thus submits to, can pretend to no more power over 
him, than he has consented to, upon compact. Upon 
this ground a man's having his stores filled in a time of 
scarcity, having money in his pocket, being in a vessel 
at sea, being able to swim, &c. may as well be the foun- 
dation of rule and dominion, as being possessor of all 
the land in the world : any of these being sufficient to 
enable me to save a man's life, who would perish, if 
such assi^ahce were denied him; and anything, by this 
rule, that maybe an occasion of working upon another's 
nec^i^ty t<^ iave* his life, or any thing dear, to him, at 
. . R 2 the 
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the rate of his freedom, may be made a foundation of 
Sovereignty, as well as property. From all which it is 
clear, that though God should have given Adam pri- 
vate dominion, yet that private dominion could give 
iiim no sovereignty: but we have already sufficiently 
proved, that God gave him no ^* private dominion.'* 



CHAPTER V, 
Of Adams title to sovereigntj/^ by the subjection of Eve. 

§. 44. ^ I ^HE next place of scripture we find our an- 
jL thor builds his monarchy of Adam on, is 
Gen. iii. 26. '* And thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
** and he shall rule over thee. Here we have (says he) 
*■' the original grant of government," from whence he 
concludes, in the following part of the page, O. 244. 
*' That the supreme power is settled in the fatherhood, 
** and limited to one kind of government, that is, to 
** monarchy." For let his premises be what they will, 
this is always the conclusion ; let rule, in any text, be 
l)ut once named, and presently absolute monarchy is by 
divine right established. If any one will but carefully 
lead our author's own reasoning from these words, 0. 
244, and consider, among other things, *' the line and 
** posterity of Adam," as he there brings them in, he 
will iind some difficulty to make sense of what he says; 
but we will allow this at present to be his peculiar way 
6f writing, and consider the force of tlie text in hand. 
The words are the curse of God upon the woman, for 
having been the first and forwardest in the disobedi- 
ence ; and if we will consider the occasion of what God 
Bays here to our first parents, thiat he was denouncing 
judgment, and declaring his wrath against them both 
for their disol)edience, we cannot suppose that this was 
the time wherein God was granting Adam prerogatives 
and privileges, investing him with dignity and lautho- 
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rity, elevating him to dominion and monarchy: for 
thougli, as helper in the temptation, Eve was laid be- 
low him, and so he had accidentally a superiority over 
her, for her greater punishment ; yet he too had his share 
iu the fall, as well as the sin, and was laid lower, as may 
be seen in the following verses : and it would be hard to 
imagine, that God, in the same breath, should make 
him universal monarch over all mankind, and a day- 
labourer for his life; turn him out of ** paradise to till 
the ground," yer. 23, and at the same time advance 
him to a throne, and all the privileges and ease of ab- 
solute power. 

§. 45. This was not a time when Adam could expect 
any favours, any grant of privileges, from his oftended 
Maker. If this be ^ * the original grant of government, '• 
as our author tells us, and Adam was now made mo- 
narch, whatever sir Robert would have him, it is plain, 
God made him but a very poor monarch, such an one, 
as our author himself would have counted it no great 
privilege to be. God sets him to work for his living-, 
and seems rather to give him a spade into his hand to 
subdue the earth, than a sceptre to rule over its inhabi- 
tants. ^* In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy 
** bread," says God to him, ver. 19. This was una- 
voidable, may it perhaps be answered, because he wai 

et without subjects, and had no-body to work for him; 

ut afterwards, living as he did above 900 years, he 
might have people enough, whom he might command 
to work for him ; no, says God, not only whilst thou 
art without other help, save thy wife, but as long as . 
thou Uvest, shalt thou live by thy labour, ** In the sweat 
** of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return 
" unto the ground, tor out of it wast thou taken, fcr 
"-' dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return," ver. 
19. It will perhaps be answered again in favour of our 
aiithor, that these words are not spoken personally to 
Adam, but in him, as their representative, to all man- 
kind, this being a curse upon mankind, because of the 
fall. 

§. 46. God, I believe, speaks differently from men, 
because he speaks with more truth, more certainty : but 
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when he vouchsafes to speak to men, I do not think he 
speaks differently from them, in crossing the rules of 
language in use amongst them : this would not be to 
condescend to their capacities, when he humbles him- 
self to speak to them, but to lose his design in speaking 
what, thus spoken, they could not understand. And 
yet thus must we think of God, if the interpretatiops 
of scripture, necessary to maintain our author's doc- 
trine, must be received for good : for by the ordinary 
rules o.f language, it will be very hard to understand 
what God says, if what he speaks here, in the singular 
number, to Adam, must be understood to be spoken to 
all mankind ; and what he says in the plural number, 
Gen. i. 26 and 28, must be understood of Adam alone, 
exclusive of all others ; and what he says to Noah and 
his sons jointly, must be understood to be meant to 
Noah alone, Gen. ix. 

§. 47. Farther it is to be noted, that these words 
here of Gen. iii. 16. which our author calls "the ori- 
'^ ginal grant of government, " were not spoken to Adam, 
neither indeed was there any grant in them made to 
Adani, but a punishment laid upon Eve : and if we 
will take them as they were directed in particular to her, 
or in her, as their representative^ to all other women, ^ 
they will at most concern the female sex only, and im- 
port no more, but that subjection they should ordina- 
rily be in to their husbands : but there is here no more 
law to oblige a woman to such subjection, if the cii'- 
cumstances either of her condition, or contract with her 
husband, should exempt her from it, than there is, that 
»he should bring forth her children in sorrow and pain, 
if there could be found a remedy for it, which is also a 
part of the same curse upon her : for the whole verse 
runs thus, *^ Unto the Avoman he said, I will greatly 
** multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow 
^ thou shalt bring forth children, and thy desire shall 
** be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee," K 
would, I think, have been a hard matter for any body, 
but our author, to have found out a grant of *^ pionar- 
** chical government to Adam,"^ in these words, which 
were neitfi^r spoken to,; nor of him ; nether will any 
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ione, I si*ppose, by^ these words, think the weaker sex, 
as by law, so subjected to the curse contained in them, 
that it is their duty not to endeavour to avoid it. And 
will any one say, that Eve, or any other woman, sinned, 
if she were brought to bed without those multiplied 
{)ains Gpd threatens her here with? or that either of 
our queens, Mary or Elizabeth, had they married any 
of their subjects, had been by this text put into a po- 
litical subjection to him? or that he should thereby 
have had monarchical rule over her ? God, in this text, 
^ives not, that I see, any authority to Adam over Eve;^ 
or to men over their wives, but only foretels what should 
be the woman's lot ; how by his providence he would 
order it so,, that she should be subject to her husband, 
as we see that generally the laws of mankind and cus- 
toms of nations have ordered it so : and there is, I grant, 
a foundation in nature for it. 

§. 48. Thus when God says of Jacob and Esau, " that 
*^ the elder should serve the younger," Gen. xxv. 23. 
no-body supposes that God hereby made Jacob Esau's 
sovereign, but foretold what should de facto come to 
pass. 

But if these words here spoken to Eve must needs be 
understood as a law to bind her and all other women to 
subjection, it can be no other subjection than what every 
wife owes her husband ; and then if this be the " on- 
*^ ginal grant of government and the foundation of mo- 
** narchical power," there will be as many monarchs as 
there are husbands : if therefore these words give any 
power to Adam, it can be oply a conjugal power, not 
political ; the power that every husband hath to order 
the things of private concernment in his family, as pro- 
prietor of the goods and larid there, and to have his will 
take place before that of his wife in all things of their 
common concernment; but not a political power of 
life and iieath over her, much less over any body else. 

§. 49. This I am sure ; if our author will have this 
text to be a " grant, the original grant of government," 
political government, he ought to have proved it by 
some better arguments than by barely saying, that ** thy 
." desire shall be unto thy husband," was a law whereby 
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Eve, and *^ all that should come of her," were sub- 
jected to the absolute monarchical power of Adam and 
his heirs. *^ Thy desire shall be to thy husband," is 
too doubtful an expression, of whose signification in- 
terpreters are not agreed, to build so confidently on, 
and in a matter of such moment, and so great and ge- 
neral concernment : but our author, according to his 
way of writing, having once named the text, concludes 
presently, without any more ado, that the meaning is 
as he would have it. Let the words rule and subject be 
but found in the text or margin, and it immediately 
signifies tlie duty of a suWect to his prince ; the relation 
is changed, and though God says husband, sir Robert 
will have it king ; Adam has presently absolute monar- 
chical power over Eve, and not only over Eve, but 
" all that should come of her," though the scripture 
says not a word of it, nor our author a word to prove 
it. But Adam must for all that be an absolute monarch, 
and so ddwn to the end of the chapter. And here I 
leave my reader to consider, whether my bare saying, 
without offering any reasons to evince it, that this text 
gave not Adam that absolute monarchical power, our 
author supposes, be not as sufficient to destroy that 
power, as his bare assertion is to establish it, since 
the text mentions neither prince nor people, speaks no- 
thing of absolute or monarchical power, but the sub* 
jection of Eve to Adam, a wife to her husband. And 
he that would tiace our author so all through, would 
piake a short and sufficient answer to the greatest part 
of the grounds he proceeds on, and abundantly confute 
them by barely denying ; it being a sufficient answer to 
assertions without proot^ to deny the^n without giving 
a reason. And therefore should I have said nothing, 
but barely denied, that by this text '^ the supreme power 
^' was settled and founded by God himselt) in the fa* 
• ' therhood, limited to monarchy, and that to Adam's 
'* person and heirs," all which our author notably con- 
cludes fit)m these words, as may be seen in the same 
page, O. 244. it had been a sufficient answer 2 should 
1 have desired any sober man only to have read the text, 
and considered to whpin^ an(} on \yhaX occasion it was 
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epoken, he would no doubt have wondered how out 
author found out monarchical absolute power in it, had 
he not had an exceeding good faculty to find it himself; 
where he could not show it othei-s. And thus we have 
examined the two places of scripture, all that I remem- 
ber our author brings to prove Adam's sovereignty, that 
supremacy, which he says, " it was God's ordinanc5e 
*^ should be unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the 
^* acts of his will," O. 254. viz. Gen. i. 28. and Gen. 
ill. 16. one whereof signifies only the subjection of the 
inferior ranks of creatures to mankind, and the other 
the subjection that is due from a wife to her husband ; 
both far enough from that which subjects owe the go- 
vernors of political societies. 



CHAPTER VI, 
Qf Adam's title to saoereignty by fatherhood. 

§. 50. nnHERE is one thing more, and then I think 
jL I have given you all that our author brings 
for proof of Adam's sovereignty, and that is a supposition 
of a natural right of dominion over his children, hy being 
their father : and this title of fatherhood he is so pleased 
with, that you will find it brought in almost in every 
page ; particularly he says, " not only Adam, but the 
^* succeeding patriarchs had by right of fatherhood, 
'* royal authority over their children," p. 12. And in 
the same page, " this subjection of children' being the 
** fountain of all regal authority," &c. This being, 
as one would think by his so frequent mentioning it, 
the main1)asis of all his frame, we may well expect clear 
and evident reason for it, since lie lays it down as a po- 
sition necessary to his purpose, that ** every man tnat 
^* is born is so far from bein^ free, that ty his very 
^^ birth he becomes a subject of him that begets him,** 
O, 156 f 3o that Adam beinj^ the only mw created, 
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aad all ever since being begotten, no-body has been bom 
free. If we ask how Adam comes by this powa* oyer 
his children, he tells us here it is by begetting them : 
•nd so again, O. 823. '^ This natural dominion of Adam, 
'^ says he, may be proved out of Grotius himself, wbo 
'^ teacheth, that generatione jus acquiritur par^tibus 
•^ in liberos." And indeed the act <^ begetting being, 
that which makes a man a father, his right of a &ther 
over his children can naturally arise from nothing else* 
§. 51. Grotius tells us not here how far this ^' jus ia 
•* liberos," this power of parents over their childrea 
extends ; but our author, always very clear in the poinl^ 
assures us it is supreme power, and like that <^ ateolute 
monarchs over their slaves, absolute power of life and 
death. He that should demand of him, how, or for 
what reason it is, that begetting a child gives the father 
such an absolute power over him, will find him answer 
nothing : we are to take his word for this, as well as 
several other things, and by that the laws of nature and 
the constitutions of government must stand or fall Had 
he been an absolute monarch, this way of talking might 
have suited well enough; " pro ratione voluntas," 
might have been of force in his mouth ; but in the way 
of proof or argument is very unbecoming, and wiB 
little advantage his plea for absolute monarchy. Sir 
Robert has too much lessened a subject's authority to 
leave himself the hopes of establishing any thing by his 
bare saying it ; one slave's opinion without proof, is not 
of weight enough to dispose of the liberty and fortunes 
of all mankind. If all men are not, as I think they 
are, naturally equal, I am sure all slaves are ; and then 
I may without presumption oppose my single opinion 
to his ; and be confident that my saying, ^* that lyget* 
** ting of children makes them not slaves to their fa- 
" thers," as certainly sets all mankind free, as his af- 
firming the contrary makes them all slaves. But that 
this position, which is the foundation of all thel* doc- 
trine, who would have monarchy to be ^* jure divino," 
may have all fiiir play, let us hear what reasons other$ 
give for it, since our author offers none. 

§.52. 
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§. 52- The argument, I have heard others make use 
of, to prove that fathers, by begetting them, come by 
an absolute power over their children, is this; that 
** fathers have a power over the lives of their children, 
'* because they give them life and being," which is the 
only proof it is capable of: since there can be no rea- 
son, why naturally one man should have any claim or 
pretence of right over that in another, which was never 
nis, which he beftowed not, but was received from the 
bounty of another. 1. I answer, that every one who 
gives another any thing, has not always thereby a right 
to take it away again. But, 2. They who say the fa- 
ther gives life to children, are so dazzled with the 
thoughts of monarchy, that they do not, as they ought, 
remember God, who is " the author and giver of life: 
*' it is in him alone we live, move, and have our be- 
" ing." How can he be thought to give life to ano- 
ther, that knows not wherein his own life consists? 
Philosophers are at a loss about it after their most dili- 
gent inquiries ; and anatomists, after their whole lives 
and studies spent in dissections, and diligent examining 
the bodies of men, confess their ignorance in the struc- 
ture and use of many parts of man's body, and in that 
operation wherein life consists in the whole. And doth 
the rude ploughman, or the more ignorant voluptuary, 
frame or fashion such an admirable engine as this is, 
and then put life and sense into it ? Can any man say, 
he formed the parts that are necessary to the life of his 
child ? or can he suppose himself to give the life, and 
yet not know what subject is fit to receive it, nor what 
actions or organs are necessary for its reception or pre- 
servation ? 

§. 53. To give life to that which has yet no being, 
is to frame and make a living creature, fashion the parts, 
and mould and suit them to their uses; and having 
proportioned and fitted them together, to put into them 
a living souL He that could do this, might indeed 
have some pretence to destroy his own workmanship. 
But is there any one so bold, that dares thus far arro- 
gate to himself the incom{nrehensible works of the Al- 
mighty? Who alone did at first, and continues still to 
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make a living soul, he alone can breathe in the breath 
of life. If any one thinks himself an artist at this, let 
him number up the parts of his child's body which he 
hath made, tell me their uses and operations, and when 
the Kving and rational soul began to inhabit this cu- 
rious structure, when sense began, and how this engine, 
which he has framed, thinks and reasons : if he made 
it, let him, when it is out of order, mend it, at least 
tell wherein the defects lie. " Shall he that made the 
•* eye not see?" says the Psalmist, Psalm xciv. 9- See 
these men's vanities ; the structure of that one part is 
sufficient to convince us of an all-wise Contriver, and 
he has so visible a claim to us as his workmanship, that 
one of the ordinary appellations of God in scripture 
is, "God our maker," and "the Lord our maker." 
And therefore though our author, for the magnifying 
his fatherhood, be pleased to say, O. 159. " That even 
" the power which God himself exerciseth over man- 
" kind is by right of fatherhood," yet this fatherhood 
is such an one as utterly excludes all pretence of title 
in earthly parents ; for he is king, because he is indeed 
maker of us all, which no parents can pretend to be 
of their children. 

§. 54. But had men skill and power to make their 
children, it is not so slight a piece of workmanship, 
that it can be imagined they could make them without 
designing it What father of a thousand, when he be^ 
gets a child, thinks farther than the satisfying his pre- 
sent appetite ? God in his infinite wisdom has put strong 
desires of copulation into the consthution of meij, 
thereby to continue the i-ace of mankind, which he 
doth most commonly without the intention, and often 
against the consent and will of the begetter. And in- 
deed those who desire and design children, are but the 
occasions of their being, and, when they design and 
wish to beget them, do little mdre towards their mak* 
ing, than Deucalion and his wife in the fable did to- 
wards the making of mankind, by throwing pebbles 
over their heads. 

§• 55. But grant that the parents made their children, 
gave them life and being, and that hence there followed 
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an absolute power. This would give the father but a 
joint dominion with the mother over them : for no-body 
can deny but that the woman hath an equal share, if 
not the greater, as nourishing the child a long thne in 
her own body out of her own substance : there it is fa- 
shioned, and from her it receives the materials and prin- 
ciples of its constitution : and it is so hard to imagine 
the rational soul should presently inhabit the yet un- 
formed embryo, as soon as the father has done his part 
in the act of generation, that if it must be supposed to 
derive any thing from the parents, it must certamly owe 
most to the mother. But be that as it will, the mother 
cannot be denied an equal share in begetting of the child, 
and so the absolute authority of the father will not arise 
from hence. Our author indeed is of another mind ; 
for he says, ** we know that God at the creation gave 
•* the sovereignty to the man over the woman, as being 
** the nobler and pri^cipal agent in generation," O. 172. 
I remember not this in my bible ; and when the place 
is brought where God at the creation gave the sove- 
reignty to man over the woman, and that for this rea- 
son, because " he is the nobler and principal agent in 
** generation," it will be time enough to consider, and 
answer it. But it is no new thing for our author to tell 
us his own fancies for certain and divine truths, though 
there be often a great deal of difference between his and 
divine revelations; for God in the scripture says, " his 
'^ father and his mother that begot him." 

§. 56. They who allege the practice of mankind, 
for exposing or selling their children, as a proof of their 
power over them, are with sir Robert happy arguers ; 
and cannot but recommend their opinion, by founding 
it on the most shameful action, and most unnatural 
murder, human nature is capable of The dens of lions 
and nurseries of wolves know no such a-uelty as this : 
these savage inhabitants of the desert obey God and na- 
ture in being tender and careful of their offspring: 
they will hunt, watch, fight, and almost starve for the 
preservation of their young.; never part with them ; 
never forsake them, .till they are able to shift for them- 
selves. And is it the privilege of man alone to act more 
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contrary to nature than the wild and most untslmed part 
of the creation ? doth God forbid us under the severest 
penalty, that of death, to take away the life of any man, 
a stranger, and upon provocation ? and does he permit 
B8 to destroy those he has given us the charge and care 
ef ; and by the dictates of nature and reason, as well as 
his revealed commandi requires us to preserve ? He has 
in all the parts/ of creation taken a peculiar care to 
* propagate and continue the several species of creatures, 
ana makes the individuals act so strongly to this end, 
that they sometimes neglect their own private good for 
it, and seem to forget that general rule, which nature 
teaches all things, of self-preservation ; and the preser- 
vation of their young, as the strongest principle in 
them, over-rules the constitution of their particular na- 
tures. Thus we see, when their young stand in need 
of it, the timorous become valiant, the fierce and savagd 
kind, and the ravenous tender and liberal • 

§. 57^ But if the example of what hath been done^ 
fee the rule of what ought to be, history would have fur-^ 
Bished our author with instances of this absolute fatherly 
power in its height and perfection, and he might have 
showed us in Peru people that begot children on pur- 
pose to fatten and eat them. The stdry is so remark- 
able, that I cannot but set it down in the author's 
Words ; " In some provinces, says he, they were so H- 
** quorish after man's flesh, that they would not have 
** the patience to stay till the brfeath was out of th^ 
** body, but would suck the blood as it ran fr6in the 
^^ wounds of the dying man ; they had public shambled 
♦' of man's fl^h, ami theit madness hereiti was to that 
•* degree, that they ^pafcJd' not their own childifen^ 
«• which they had b^got On strangers taken in tvar : fdr 
•* they made their captives their mistf esses, and choScely 
♦' nourished the childreti they bad by them, till abbut 
<* thirteen years old they butchered and eat them; 
** and they served the mothers afte^ the sawe fashion, 
•* when they gretv pist child-bearirtg, and ceased to 
•* bring them any more roateters." Garcilasso de la Vega 
Hist, des Yncas de Peru, t i. c 13. 
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^. 58. Thus far can the busy mind of man carry him 
to a brutality below the level of beasts, when he quits 
his reason, which places him almost equal to angels* 
'Nor can it be otherwise in a creature whose thoughts 
are more than the sands, and wider than the ocean, 
ivhere fancy and passion must needs run him into strange 
courses, if reason, which is his only star and compass, 
be not that he steers by. The imagination is always 
restless, and suggests variety of thoughts, and the will, 
reason being laid assde, is ready for every extravagant 
project ; and in this state, he that goes fartliest out of 
the way, is thought fittest to lead, and is sure of most 
followers : and when fashion hath once established what 
folly or craft began, custom makes it sacred, and it 
will be thought imprudence, or madness, to contradict or 
question it. He that will impartially survey the na* 
tions of the world, will find so much of their religions, 
governments and manners, brought in and continued 
amongst them by these means, that he will have but 
little reverence for the practices which are in use and 
credit amongst men; and will have reason to think, 
that the Woods and forests, where the irrational untaught 
inhabitants keep right by following nature, are fitter to 
give us rules,, than cities and palaces, where those that 
call themselves civil and rational, go out of their way, 
by the authority of example. If precedents are suffix 
cient to establish a rule in this case, our author might 
have found in holy writ children sacrificed by their pa- 
rents, and this amongst the people of God themselves : 
the Psalmist tells us. Psalm cvi. 38. ^^ They shed iti^ 
" nocent blood, even the blood of their sons and of 
^* their daughters, whom they sacrififced unto the idols 
*' of Canaan." But God judged not of this by out 
author's rule, nor allowed of the authority of practice 
against his righteous law ; but, as it follows there, "th« 
*^ land was polluted with blood ; therefore was tht 
** wrath of the Lord kindled against his people, insi^r 
•^ much that he abhorred his own inheritance." Th* 
killing of their children, though it were fashionably 
was charged on them as innoc^t blood, and so had iti 
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the account of God the guilt of murdef, as the ofTtf^ 
ing them to idols had the guilt of idolatry* 

§; 59. Be it then, as sir Robert saySj that anciently 
it was usual for men *^ to sell and castrate their chil- 
" dren," O. 155. Let it be, that they exposed them: 
add to it, if you please, for this is still greater power^ 
that they begat them for their tables, to fat and eat 
them : if this proves a right to do so, we may, by the 
same argument, justify adultery, incest, and sodomy, 
for there are examples of these too, both ancient and 
modern ; sins, which I suppose have their principal ag- . 
gravation from this, that they cross the main intention 
of nature, which willeth the increase of mankind, and 
the continuation of the species in the highest perfection, 
and the distinction of families, with the security of the 
marriage-bed, as necessary thereunto. 

§. 60. In confirmation of this natural authority of 
the father, our author brings a lame proof from the 
positive command of God in scripture : his words arc, 
** To confirm the natural right of regal power, we 
*' find in the decalogue, that the law which enjoins obe- 
** dience to kings,' is delivered in the terms, Honour 
" thy father, p. 23. Whereas many confess, that go- 
** vernment only in the abstract, is the ordinance of 
•* God, they are not able to prove any such ordinance 
** in the scripture, but only in the fatherly power; and 
*^ therefore we find the commandment, that enjoins 
** obedience to superiours, given in the terms, Honour 
" thy father; so that not only the power and right of 
** government, but the form of the power governing, 
** and the person having the power, are all the ordi- 
*' nances of God. The first father had not only simply 
f ^ power, but power monarchical, as he was fathfer im- 
•* mediately from God," O. 254. To the same pur- 
pose, the same law is cited by our author in several 
other places, and just after the same fashion; that is, 
** and mother," as apocryphal words, are always left 
out ; a great argument of our author's ingenuity, and 
the goodness or his cause, which requrioi in its de-* 
fender zeal to a degree of warratli, able to warp the sa- 
cked rule of the word of God, to make it comply with 
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his pfesent occasion ; a way of proceeding not Unusual 
to those who embrace not truths because reason and re- 
velation offer them, but espouse tenets and parties for 
ends different fiom truth, and then, resolve at any rate 
to defend them ; and so do with the words and sense of 
authors, they would fit to their purpose, just as Pro- 
crustes did with his guests, lop or stretch them, as may 
best fit them to the size of their notions : and they al- 
ways prove lilce those so served, deformed, lame, and 
useless. 

§. 6l. For had our author set down this command 
without garbling, as God eave it, and joined mother 
to father, every reader would have ^een, that it had made 
directly against him ; and that it was so far from esta- 
blishing the ** monarchical power of the father," that 
it set up the mother equal with him, and enjoined no- 
thing but was due in common to both father and mo- 
ther : for that is the constant tenour of the scripture^ 
*' Honour thy father and thy mother, Exod. xx. He 
** that smiteth his father or mother, shall surely be put 
** to death, xxi. 15. He that curseth his father or mo- 
^* ther, shall surely be put to death, ver. 17. repeated 
** Lev. XX. 9» and by our Saviour, Matt xv. 4. Ye 
*' shall fear every man his mother and his father, Lev. 
" xix. 3. If any man have a rebellious son, which will 
*^ not obey the voice of his father or the voice of his 
*' mother; then shall his father and his mother lay hold 
*' on him, and say. This our son is stubborn and rebel* 
** lious, he will not obey bur voice, Deut. xxi. 18, 19, 
" 20, 21. Cursed be he. that setteth light by his father 
"" or his mother, xxvii. 16. My son, hear the instruc- 
" tions of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
" mother," are the words of Solomon, a king who was 
not ignorant of what belonged to him as a father or a 
king ; and yet he joins father and mother together, in 
all the instructions he gives children quite through his 
book of Proverbs. *' Woe unto him, that saith unto 
" his fether. What begettest thou, or to the {woman, 
" What hast thou brought forth ? Isa. xlv. 10. In thee 
" have they set light by father and mother, Ezek. xxii. 
"7. And it shaU come to pass, that when any shall 
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*^ yet tpFophesy, tlica hk father and hU metier that 
^^ begttbtm, shall say unto him, Tliou ^halt not live, 
** and his fiulier ami his oiother idiat begat him, shaU 
*^ thru»t him through when he prof>hesi^th/' ZecL 
Kiii. 3. H«re not the father ouly, but the fatJher and 
mother jointly, had power in this case of life and death. 
Thus mn the law of felie Old Testament, and m the New 
they are likewise joined, in the obedience of their cbil* 
drOT, Epb. vi. 1. The rule is, " Children, obey y«w 
" parents;" and I do not remember, that I any whcJ? 
tee^l ^^ ChUdran, obey your father," and no more: the 
fcripture joinB moth^ too in that homsg^ which ii 
4)ue fi^Qfn diildren ; and had tliere been any text, where 
the honour oi* obedience of children had been directed 
to the father a^lone, it is not likely that our author, vibo 
]iretends to build all upon scripture, would have omit* 
ted it : nay, the scripture makes the aut]iiority of father 
and mother, in respect of those they have bc^t, so 
equal, that in some places it n^lects even the vpriorlly 
of order, which is tliought due to the father, and the 
mother is put first, as Lev. xIk. 3. From which so 
Constantly joining father and mother together, as » 
found quite through scripture, we may conclude that 
the honour they have a title to from their children, is 
one common right belonging so equally to tl^m botl), 
that neither can claun it wholly, neitbei* can be e»' 
eluded. 

§. 62. One would wonder then how our author infeis 

from the .'ith commaluliiiGnt, that all " power was ori- 

*' ginally in the father;" how he fiiKls ''monarchical 

'' pQwer of . government settled and fixed by the com- 

'* mandment, lioiumr thy tuthcr and thy mother." If 

all tlie honour <lue by the commandment, be it what it 

•will, be the only right of the father, because he, as 

our author says, '' has the so\ei'eignty pver the woman, 

*' as being the nobler and principal agent ingcnera- 

** tiop," why did God afterwai-ds all along join the 

mother witli him, to share in his honour? caatbe fe- 

ther, by this sovereignty of his, discharge the chiXd fitJii 

PW^g dns honour to^his mother? The ^criptur^ gawe 

^tio suclj. licence to the Jew?, and. jet tUprp :ivere mtm 
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broaches wide enough )betwi2i:t hwb^vd and wife, eve^ 
to divorce ^.nd separation : and, I think, no*body witt 
say a child \nay with- hold honour from hi3 ipother, pr# 
jas the scripture terms it, set light by ber^ though \\\^ 
father should coinniand him to do so ; no more than thf 
inother could dispeuae with him for negle^ti^g to hpr 
npUT il^is father : wjiexe^by it is plajn, t^at thi^ ^piprnfind 
pif Ood giye« the fatix^r no sovereignty, no supremacy* 

^, ^3. 1 .4gvee wjith Qur author tb^Mt the title to thif 
hoiy>u|* ^f y^^ted in lh^ parents \^ nature, apd is a right 
yhicli ;accyu?s to thf?n fey *h^r hp,ving begotten their 
qjijldrtn, i^pd Aod hy ma,ny pqsitjve declarations h»f 
<:onntlcn^ it to them : I t^lso allow our author's ruk^ 
' ' th^iit in grants ^fid gift9, that have their original from 
y iQ^ ^ud pasture, 9^ th? power pf the father," (l4 
jpe ?idd " a,nd motl^er," for whom God hath joined to^ 
gather, let 1^0 mm puf: asunder) ^^ dp inteiipF po^er pf 
," ^^n p?«i Jlimit, nor make any law of pre^priptifllj 
** against them," O. 158, so that the mojther h^vii^jg| 
^y this law of God, a light to hopour frpm her chil- 
jdren, i^hiph;i5 ppt^phject to the will pf her husband, 
yp is^e lihis " .ai>?piiite monarchipal power of the f»- 
/' ,theii:^' can neither be founded on it, nor consist with 
it ; aj^d he has a p9\^er ypry f^r frpm monarchical, yery 
i^r.frpui that abpoiHtenjEis? pur siUthpr.cpntends for, when 
i^iother ha3 pyer .hi^ suigeqts the ^me power he hathi 
^d by.^he saxne title; »nd therefore he cannot forhear 
i^ayjng ,hin>self th^t ^^ lip caifiiot ^^ how any inan's 
/^ chilflren CBUi h^freeifrom si^bjflctjpn.to ^heir paients,'' 
p, 12, whicli, in cpinmpn speech, t ^thinkf signifies 
^IflOtJier as wpll as f^^ther, or if parents here signifies 
pfily father, it is the first tjn^e I ever ypt knew jt to dP 
so, ai>d by siuch an use of iii^prds one may say any, thing* 

§. <^4. By our authpr> doctrine, the father having 
/^]bsol,ute jurisdiction pver his children, has also the same 
jpyer their is^pe ; and the consequence is good, were it 
4ril!&> th^t the fiitbpr had snob apower : and yet I ask 
<^ authpr whether the jgrandfather, by bis sovereignty, 
cout^ discharge the gi^ndch^ld .from paying to his ta* 
ti}e.r the hp^ornr d,i^e.to ^hi^^ by the 5th comman(hneQt» 

Kthp'grai3wJfetherMh>. :\yightofjffttherhpoji»'',«>liJ 
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sovereign power in Mm, and that obedienc^e which is 
<lue to the supreme magistrate, be commanded in these 
words, " Honour thy father," it is certain the grand- 
father might dispense with the grandson's honouring his 
father, which since it is evident in common sense he 
cannot, it follows from hence, that " honour thy fa- 
" ther and mother" cannot mean an absolute subjec- 
tion to a sovereign power, but something else. The 
right therefore which parents have by nature, ajid which 
is confirmed to them by the 5th commandment, can- 
not be that political dominion which our author would ' 
derive from it : for that being in every civil society su- 
preme somewhere, can discharge any subject from any 
political obedience to any one of his fellow subjects. 
jDut what law of the magistrate can give a child liberty 
not to " honour his father and mother?" It is an eter- 
nal law, annexed purely to the relation of parents and 
children, and so contains nothing of the magistrate's 
piower in it, nor is subjected to it. ' 

* §. 65. Our author says, *' God hath given to a father 
>' a right or liberty to alien his power over his chil- 
** dren to any other," O. 155. I doubt whether he 
can alien wholly the right of honour that is due from, 
them.: but be that as it will, this I am sure, he canrnot 
alien and retain the same power. If therefore the ma- 
gistrate's sovereignty be, as our authot would have it, 
" nothing but the authority of a supreme father," p. 
23, it is unavoidable, that if the magistrate hath all 
this paternal right,, as he must have if fatherhood be the 
fountain of all authority ; then the subjects, though fa- 
thers, can have no power over their children, no right 
to honour from them : for it cannot be all in another's 
hands, and a part remain with the parents. So that, 
according to our author's own doctrine, " Honour thy 
^^ father and mother" cannot possibly be understood of 
political subjection and obedience : since the laws both 
m the Old and New Testament, that commanded chil- 
dren to *' honour and obey their parents^" were given 
to such, whose fathers were under civil government, 
and fellow-subjects with them in political societies ; and 
to have bid them .^' honour and obey their- parents,-'* 

' * in 
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in our author*s sense, had been to bid them be subjects 
to those who had no title to it : the right to obedience 
from subjects being all vested in another ; and instead 
of teaching obedience, this had been to foment sedi- 
tion, by setting up powers that were not. If therefore 
this command, ** honour thy father arid mother,'* con- 
cern political dominion, it directly overthrows our au- 
thor's monarchy : since it being to be paid by every child 
to his father, even in society, every father must neces- 
sarily have political dpminion, and there will be as 
many sovereigns as there are fathers : besides that the 
mother too hath her title, which destroys the sovereignty 
of one supreme monarch. But if *' Honour thy father 
" and mother" mean something distinct from political 
power, as necessarily it must, it is besides our author*s 
business, and serves nothing to his purpose. 

§. 66. ^' The law that enjoins obedience to kings is 
." delivered, says our author, in the terms. Honour thy 
'' father, as if all power were originally in the father,** 
O. 254 : and that law is also delivered, say I, in the 
terms, "Honour thy mother," as if all power w^ron 
originally in the mother. I appeal whether the argument 
be not as good on one side as the other, father and mo- 
ther being joined all along in the Old and New Testa- 
ment wherever honour or obedience is enjoined" chil- 
dren* Again our author tells us, O. 254, '* that this 
*' command, Honour thy father, gives the right to go- 
** vern, and makes the form of government monarchi- 
'* cal." To which I answer, that rf by " Honour thy 
" father" be meant obedience to the political power 
of the magistrate, it concerns not any auty we owe to 
our natural fathers, who are subjects ; because they, by 
our author's doctrine, are divested of all that power, it - 
being placed wholly in the prince, and so beiilg equally 
subjects and slaves with their children, can have no 
right, by that title, to any such honour or obedience, 
as contains in it political subjection : if '* Honour thy 
** father and mother" signifies the duty we owe our na- ' 
tural pareiits, as by'our Saviour's interpretation, Matt 
XV. A. and all the other mentioned places, it is plain it 
does ; then it cannot concern political obedience, but a 

S3 ^ duty 
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' iluty that is owing to persons who liave hb title tb sb^ 
Vereignty, nor any political authority as magistrates 6vet 
Subjects. For the person of a private father, and a title 
to obedience, due to the supreme magistrate, arfe things 
inconsistent; and thei'etore this coinrnand, which jmttsl: 

. necessarily comprehend the persons oiF natutil fithets; 

.must niean a duty we owe them distinct from btif bbfe- 

dience to the magistrate, and from which the moSt ab, 

solute power of princes cannot absolve lis.. Whdt this 

duty is, we shall in its diie place examine. 

%. 67. And thus we have at last got through all, thdt 
in Our author looks like an ai^ument for that absolute 
iinlimited sovereignty described; sect. 8, which he Su|)- 
"poses in Adam j so that mankind have ever since been 
all bom slaves, without any title to freedom. Biit ST 
creation, which gave nothing but a being, made tick 
Adam prince of his posteHty : if Adam, Gen. i. 28, 
was not constituted lord of mankind, hor had a prlvajte 
dbminion given him excluisive of his childrelfi, feutbnly 
a right and po\ver over the earth, and infetibi: cre^tuirfe^ 

* ju common with the children of men ; if also, Gen. iii. 
16, God gave hot any particular power to Adaitt ovdr 
liis wife and childrep, put only subjected Eve to Adaitt. 
as a punishment, dV foretold the subjection of the 'weaker, 
j5ex, in*lhe ordering the common concernments of theSr 
families, but gave not thereby to Adam, as to the hus- 
jband, power of life and cteath, which necessarily te- 
longs to the. magistmte; if fathers by begetting their 
children acquue no such power over them ; and if the 
Wjnman4 r/* Honour thy father and mother,'' giVe it 
,iiot, but only e.njbins a duty Wing to parents eqiall^, 
.wliether subjects or not, and to 'the mother as Bellas 
^the father > if all this be so, as \ think by what has beefi 
>'aid is very evident; then man has a natural freedom, 
jiotwithstan^ing all our author confidently says to tlie 
ibiitfary^ ^mce all that share in the same cOihmon na* 
^nre, faculties, arid powers, are in tiature equal, atfd 
flight to partake in the same common rights and privi- 
leges, till the, manifest appointment of God, who is 
^•* XjotA over all, blessed for ever," can be produced tqi 
show any particutar person*s supremacy ; cJr a Mlan^s o\dj 

consent 
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jcoiiseflt snl^cts bhn to a superior. TIjs. i$ $o pkilr, 
that our aiithor coiiiesses, tliat sir John Hay ward. Black** 
M'ood, and Barclay, '' the great vindicaturs of the right 
•* of kings," could not deny it, " hot admit with one 
''. consent the natural libeity and equality of imkIuikI^'^ 
for a truth anquestiooahie. And our autkor haJth bteA 
so far from producing any thing that may make good his 
great positicm, ^' that Adam was a)>8alate monarch,'^ 
and so " men are not naturally free," that eveh his own 
proofs make agahist him ; so that to u$e his own way of 
arguing, ^^ the first erroneous principle failing, th^ 
'^ whole fabric of this vast engine of alisoiute power and 
*^ tyranny drops down of itself/' and tlicre needs n6 
more to be said in answer to all tliat he buikb upon so 
false and frail a foundation. 

§. 68. But to save others the pains, were there any " 
need, he. is not sparing himself to sliow, by his own 
oonindictions, the weakness of liis own doctrine. 
Adam's absolute and sole dominion is that which he ia 
every where full of, and all along builds on, and yet he 
tells us, jf. 12, '^ that as Adam was lord of his children^ 
*' so hisrtdiiklren under him had a command and powe? 
^* over their own children." The unlimited and un-» 
divided sovereignty of Adam's fatherhooc^ by our au- 
th(u*'s computation,, stood but a little Mobile, only dur- 
ing the first generation '; but as soon as he had grandt 
children, sir Robert could give but a very ill account of 
it. '^Adam, as father of his children, saith he, hath 
" an absolute, unlimited royal pmver over them, and 

« *' by virtue thereof over those that they begot, wd so 
*' to all generations;" and yet his children^ vk. Cam 
and Seth, have a paternal power over their children at 
the same ttnie ; so that they aae at the same time abscK 
lute lords, and yet vassals and slaves ; Adam has aU th« 
authority, as ''grandfather of the people," and they 
have a part of it as iatha^ of a part of them ; he is aln 
sohite over them and their posterity, by teivuig besp^i^ 
tea them, and yet they ase absolute over their cfailduren 

b}' the same title. '^ No, Bsys our author, Adanv^s duL* 
** dren under him had power oi^er their own \dkaiditsk^ 

S 4 " but 
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" but still with subordination to the first parent" A 
ffood distinction that sounds well, and it is pity it sig* 
faifies nothing, nor can be reconciled with our author's 
words. I r^ily grant, that supposing Adam's abso^ 
lute power over his posterity, any of his children might 
hav6 from him a delegated, and so a suboitlinate power 
over a part, or all the rest: but that cannot be the 
power our author speaks of here ; it^ is not a power by 
grant and commission, but the natural paternal power 
he supposes a father to have over his children. For 1. 
he says, *' As Adam was lord of his children, so his 
*^ children under him had a power over their own chil- 
'* dren :" they were then lords over their own children 
after the same manner, and by the same title that Adam 
was, i. e. by right of generation, by right of father- 
hood. 2. It is plain he means the natural power of far- 
thers, because he limits it to be only ** over their own 
** children ;" a delegated power has no such limitation 
as only over their own children, it might be over others^ 
as well as their own children. S. If it were a delected 
power, it must appear in scripture; but there is no 
ground in scripture to affirm, that Adam's children had 
any other power over theirs, than what they naturally 
had as fathers, 

§. 69. But that he means here paternal power, and 
po other, is past doubt, from the inference he makes in 
these words immediately following, " I see not then 
♦^ how the children of Adam, or of any man else, can 
♦* be free from subjection to their parents," Whereby 
it appears that the power on one side and the subjection 
on the other, our author here speaks of, is that natural 
power and subjection between parents and children: for 
that which every man's children owed could be no other ; 
and that our author always affirms to be absolute and 
iinlimited. This natural power of parents over their 
children Adam had over his posterity, says our author ; 
and this power of parents over their children, his chil<- 
dren had over theirs in his life-time, says our author 
ftlso ; so that Adam, by a natural right of father^ had 
no absolute unlimited power over all his posterity^ and 

at 
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d!t the same time his children had by the same right ab« 
solute unlimited power over theirs. Here then are two 
absolute unlimited powers existing together, which I 
inrould have any body reconcile one to another, or to 
commbn sense. For the salvo he has put in of subor* 
dioation makes it more absurd : to have one absolute, 
unlimited, nay unlimitable power in subordination to 
another, is so Inanifest a contradiction, that nothing 
can be more. '^ Adam is absolute prince with the un* 
*^ limited authority of fatherhood over all his poste- 
** rity ;" all his posterity are then absolutely his sub- 
jects ; and, as our author says, his slaves, children, and 
grandchildren, are equally in this state of subjection and 
slavery; and yet, says our author, ** the children of 
^^ Adam have paternal^ i* c. absolute unlimited power 
" over their own children :" which in plain English is 
they are slaves and absolute princes at the same time^ 
and in the same government ; and one part of the sul^ 
jects have an absolute unlimited power over the other 
by the natural right of parentage. 

§. 70. If any one will suppose, in favour of our au^ 
thor, that he here meant, that parents, who are in sub- 
jection themselves to the absolute authority of their far 
ther, have yet some power over their children ; I con- 
fess he is something nearer the truth : but he will not at 
all hereby help our author : for he no where speaking 
of the paternal power, but as an absolute unlimited au- 
thority, cannot be supposed to undei*stand any thing else 
here, unless he himself had limited it, and showed how. 
iar it reached ; and that he means here paternal autho-. 
rity in that large extent, is plain from the immediately 
following wjorcS: ^•This subjection of children being, 
** says he, the foundation of all regal authority," p. 12. 
The subjection then that in the former line, he says, 
*^ every, man is in to his parents," and consequently 
what Adam's grandchildren were in to their parents, 
was that which was the fountain of all regal authority, 
I e. aciJording to our author, absolute unlimitable au- 
thority^ Ana thus Adam's children had regal authority, 
over their children, whilst they themselves were sub-. 
jects to their lather, aiid fellow*subjects with their chil- 

dren» 
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dten. But kt hht iiieati as he pleases, it id pliin he A- 
lows '^ Adaln's children to have pacteraal pow^^" p. 12^ 
as also all other fathers to have '* paternal potrev over 
" their children/' O. 156* From whence one of these 
two things wiH necessarily follow, that either Adam's 
^hildren^ even in his life^time, bad, and so all other 
Others have, as he phrases it^ p^ 12, ^^ by riglit of fn^ 
^^ therhood, roral authority over their children," or else 
thatAdain, ^^by right of i&therhood, h^d not royal au- 
f* thority." For it cannot be bnt that paternal power 
does, or doies not, give royal antthority to them that have 
it: if it does not, then Adam could not be sovereign 
by this title, nor any body else ^ and then there is an end 
bf all our author's pcriitics at once : if it does give royal 
authority, then ev^ry one that has paternal power ha^ 
Yoyal authority ; and then, by our author's patiiarchal ' 
^vemment^ there wiU be as many kings as thM'e ait 
iathera. 

. §^ 7L And thus what a monarchy he ha^ ^t up, kt 
him and his disciples consider. Princes certainly will 
have great reason to thank him for these new* politics, 
which set up as many absolute kings in every country as 
there are fathers of children. And yet who can blsune 
our author for it, it lying unavoidably in the way of one 
discoursing upon our author^s priiiciples? For having 
placed an " absohite pbwer in fathers by right of beget- 
'* ting," he could not easily resolve how much of this 
poWCT belonged to a son over the children he had be- 
gotten ; and so it fell out to be a very hard matter to 
^ve all the power, as he does, to Adam, and yet allow 
a part in his life-ttrte, to his children when they were 
parents, and which he knew not well how to deny them. 
This makes him so doubtful in his expressions, and so 
uncertain where to place this absolute natural power, 
which he calls fatherhood. Sometimes Adam alone has 
it all, as p. IS. O. 244, 245, and Pref. 

Sometimes parents have it, whidi word scarce signi- 
fies the father alone, p. 12, 19. 

Sometimes diildi^n during their fitlher's Ufe*time, ^ 

Sometimes &tli€rs cfiiuiiiUtt, as p. 78, 79- * 

Sometimes 
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Sbt*ietiAie§ ftlfeert llidefittitely, O. 15i. 

Spdetimes the hfeir td Adam, O. 253. 

Sdmetiines the posterity of Adatti, 244, 9:^6, 

$brtiet\vats prifoie fatliei^^. k\\ tons or grandchttdten of 
NdiK, a iU. 

Sprtietime* the cldedt parent^ p. 1$. 
* Sometimes ktl kings, p. 19. 

SofrtetimfeS ttll that Hive itupreme power, O. 945. 

S6faietime§ heits to thodfe first progenitorti who were 
mt first the iiatural |iarents of the Whole peoplb^ p. 19. 

Sbihetiilifes An elective fciiig, p. £3. 

Sbrhetimes tft<tee, whether ti le\^ or a multitiidc^ JtMt 
]gdv*rfl[ the ebtrihidhlveafth, p. 83. 

Sdmetirhbi^ he th&t eib catch i1^ ati uftitrp^r, ^ 23. 
O. 155. 

§. 7a Thus this new nOthirigi thit fe to catty widi 
It all powfer, Authority, an4 govrerameiit; this iaihet- 
•hood. Which i^ to.deii|;h the p^etsott, and establish the 
throne of tnohatclft, whoiii thfe people are Vo obey ; 
ttAyi According to sir Robert, ctthie into any hands, aii^ 
liow, ahd so by hife j[^6litics give to demdcra^ royal au- 
thbrity, and make an usurper a lawful prihoe. And if 
it Will do all these fine feits, much ^ood do ottr authfdr 
^and all his followers with thfeir Otnni^tent fatherhood. 
Which can serve for liothin^ but to unsettle and destnw' 
all the lawful governments in the World, and toestabHsh 
in their room disorder, tyraAny, and usurpation. 



CHAPTfe'k Vll. 

"Ofjbtherkoodnndpf^ertycofm together it^ foun* 

- tains of sovereignty. 

5. 73. TN the fdtegding chapters we have seen what 
* A Adam's monarchy WJ^, . in pur author's opi- 
'liioh, and upon what titles he founded it The foun- 
dations 
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dations which.he lays the ciief stress on, as. those from 
which he thinks he may best derive monarchical power 
to fiiture princes, are two, viz. *' fatherhood and pro^ 
" perty :*' and therefore the way he proposes to " re- 
** moVe the absurdities and inconveniencies of the doc- 
^* trine of natural freedom, is, to maintain the natural 
** and private dominion of Adam," O. 222. Con- 
formable hereunto, he tells us, the ** grounds and prin- 
.** ciples of government necessarily depend upon the 
* * . original of property, O. 1 08. The subjection of chil- 
** dren to their paiente is the fountain of all regal au- 
** thority, p, 12. And all power on earth is either de- 
*^ rived or usurped from the fatherly power, there bcr 
** ing no other original to be.found of any power what- 
" soever," O. 158. I will not stand here to examine 
how it can be said ivithout a- <;ontradiction, that the 
^/ first grounds and principles of government necessa*- 
", rily depend upQa the original ot^ property," and yet, 
i*^ that there is no other original of any powpr what- 
- *> soever but that of the father :" it being Wd to un- 
derstand how there can be " no other original but fa- 
/" therhood," and yet that the "grounds and princi- 
/* pies of government depend upon the ojrigin^l of pro- 
," perty;" property and fatherhood being as far diffe- 
rent as lord of a manor and father of children. Nor do 
I see how they will either of them agree with what our 
author says, O. 244, of Gpd's sentence against Eve, 
Gen. iiL 16, " that it is the original grant of go^^em- 
** ment:" so that if that were the original, govern- 
ment had not its original, by oUr author's own confes- 
sion, either from property or fatherhood ; and this tex^ 
which he brings as a proof of Adam's power over Eve, 
necessarily contradicts what he says of the fatherhood, 
that it is the " sole fountain of all power :" for if Adam • 
had any such regal power over Eve as our author con- 
tends for, it must be by some other title than that aP 
begetting. » 

§. 74. But I leave him to reconcile these contradic- 
tions, as well as many others, which may plentifully be 
found in him by any one, who will but read him with 

a little 
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a little attention ; an<l shall come now to cdnsider, how 
these two originals of governnient, " Adam's natural 
** and private doiifiinion," \vill consist and serve to make 
out and establish the titles of succeedine; monarcbs^ who, 
as our author obliges^ them, must all derive their power 
from these fountains. Let us then suppose Adam made, 
^^ by God's donation, 'Mord and sole proprietor of the 
whole earth, in as large and ample a manner as sir Ro* 
bert could wish ; let us suppose him also, ^* by right of 
** fatherhood," absolute ruler over his children with an 
unlimited supremacy ; I ask then, upon Adam's death, 
what becomes of both his natural and private domi- 
nion ? and I doiibt not it will be answered, that they 
descended to his next heir, as our author tells us in se- 
veral places. But this way, it is plain, cannot possibly 
(Convey both his natural and private dominion to the 
same person : for should we allow that all the property, 
all the estate of the father, ought to descend to the eldest 
son, (which will need some proof to establish it) and so 
he has by that title all the private dominion of the fa^ 
ther, yet the father's* natural dominion, liie paternal 
bower, cannot descend to him by inheritance: for it 
oeing a right that accrues to a man only by begetting, 
no man can have this natural dominion over any one he 
does not beget; unless it can be supposed, that a man 
can have a tight to any thing, without doing that upon 
which that right is solely founded : for if a father by 
begetting, and no o1?her title, has natural dominion over 
his children, he that does not beget them cannot have 
this natural doininion over them^ and therefore be it 
true or false, that our author says, O. 156. That *'* every 
** man that is born, by his very birth, becomes a sub- 
^* jectto him that begets him," this necessarily follows, 
viz. That a man by his birth cannot become a subject 
to his brother, who did not beget bin? ; unless it can be 
supposed that a man by the very same title can come to 
be under the ** natural and absolute dominion' of two 
different men at once ; or it be sense to say, that a man 
by birth is under the natural dominion of his father, 
Qnly because h6' begat him> -and; a man by birth abo is 
• ' under 
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nadar the imtux«tl d/^mifmn of i^s d4es^^otber, tl^c^gli 
be Md not tegi^t hm^ 

f» 75. Kt^mthe private dominion of Ada^n, i. e. hir 
juropeily in the .cre^ture^ desiceudisd at )jlU 4^tii ^ ^ft- 
tkefyjto his ddest 309, his heir ; (for, j^f it did ^ot, tjbera 
i9 .prew»tly a^ end Qf i^U sir Jtobcrt's ^lO;^a.rchy) an4 hi* 
Biituml .doiitti(ii^, ithe dan^i^i^n ^ father has ,<?yc;r hi$ 
cWldM» i)y >be^ttwg ttein, ;ljelQi^erf, immediaitely .ypr 
Ml Adftin'» decean^ equally to ^11 Iii^ ^oi^$ ,iv^o ii^ c^ijir 
dtpi» by tbe.jBian^e jtitle their father bad it, the $oye- 
tdgnty founded upon property, a^d the sovereignty 
A)iunded upon ^berihood, come ,to he dividfid; sinc^ 
Gain, a* ijcir, hsA thjit pf property Rlone; §eth, and 
the other sons, .tbat ,af &therboQd eqwHy with huw, 
Tbii 13 the bcarf: can be made of c^r aiithor'ii dpctrine^ 
and of the two titles of sovereignty he sei^ up in -^da,n[i ; 
9ne of thew will either signify nothiiig ; or, jf tbey botfe 
must. stand, they can.sei've on^y to cpnfqvMid the righl» 
of .princei, and disorder ^overarnent ip Jbi? p(^terity.: 
tor bi^jbiwlding upon twro titles todowipiWi .which cw 
IMit d^cend tpgether, and.whiph ;be allows mfty be^^ 
|iamted, <for he .yields .th^t * * Adftm> chijdjcen had their 
** dtstinot territories hy right qf private dpminiqn,'' 
p. ftJO, p. 40.) he mftkes^it ,p€Ji;pet|iaHy^ doubt upoij 
bia^principles where /the soverejg^y ia, or.tp^whQm.we 
pm .o\xr obedience; since ffttbeifhpod and property bs^ 
distinct /titles, anci beg^n presently .ppon.Adaffi^ death 
%Q he .in distinct . pe^ops. And v^hieh .th^n was <tP giv* 
l»raytto4he other? 

f '76. JUt tts take ithe a<fQQ»ut pf it, fis he hiin«i^ 
gives it tts. He. tells w.QUt of QrQtius, ^ths^t '^ AdairCf 
".children by dpnation, assigp^Uop, or sonjp Hiod of 
" <:tsm>n before he.wfts de^d, had their, diiti»Qttenfito- 
^' ries by ,rigJ^t ,of private doipin^oa; A^\ iJimd m 
^^ floekii aa>d pa^tttres.forthem: ,Gahi hafl!W8fi#ldSifi^ 
" Qprn, And the laiid of Nod, w^e be built ^him « 
*Scity," O, glO. Here jt is.i^bvious tp deipftjid, j^hi^S 
©f these twp after Adam's de*th wa3 spveseign,? Qm^ 
^ys.onr^mtbor, p. 19. ijjy j^hat. title ? VMh&ir; &r 
^' theirs »tp prpgeoitojp, jrho .were J»tml ftumi^ f^ 

" thar 
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y tb^ir psflple, are not ocjy k)f4$ pf 4liieir om^ oJiUr 
** 4r^Q, but aisQ of tlveir h^pt^rep," e^ys pur authior^ 
p, 15>- Wh*t was •Cam hejiir to? NiOt the e^^tire posses^ 
«ippsiy upt all l;l>at whic^i AiUii^i bad Niyate 4oiT>i9.ioo 
ia ; for our ^utUor allojva thfit Abel, by a title deriv£4 
fiom his fathei*^ ^^ l^ad \i\^ disti^qt territory Ibr jta&tuii^ 
* * by riglit of private ^qiriHnipn. •' What theii Abel bad 
b^ private donni&ioo, wa3 ey^mf^ ^rom Am^:9 ^o^pir 
Mxon : for he cpuld 9Qt haye p^ivRtf ^mmi^u pi^er j^hat 
^i^hich w4$ ua4<?r tl>e privjite doininiqn oi apotW ; and 
jtherdTore his sovereignty oyer bi^ ibrott^er is gone wiA 
ijhis |>riv^te dominion, aftdspiiiQftBiftre pi^f^i^tTj^ twp.sc^ 
yereign^ and his iii^^gipary titje of f^tber^iopd is o^ of 
4aorj», aiu} Cs^in is up ;prin^ oy^r bis l^pthar;: or 4^ 
if Cain r^i^ his sovereignty over Abel^ ^otwithstapd^ 
i^g his ^private doijiinion, it will follow^ that the, \^ |irst 
*^ ^rpuwJs ^iwi principles of gpv^rflfnent" bave' jio* 
;tbilig to.do with ^property, wba^ever pip\ftutbpr wj» to 
^he.<;^ntraFy. It is true, Ab^l did not pu^Uve )us f«b- 
ther Ad^m; but that niia^ep nothing .to ^bie i^rguinent^ 
.which will hold good .^gft^nst ^KiHphert in .Abel's imue, 
pr ill JSetb, or any of the posterity of Adap}, wt fler 
jsjj?ep4cd frcna C^iin. 

\. 77. The saipe ^ncoiiyepience he runs intp ebpi;^ 
the three wns of Npah, who, as he says, p. 13, *^ha4 
^' the wbole yioxXH divided amongst them by their far 
** tber," I ^ then, in which of the three we i^h^U 
find *' the e»tftbli^hnient t)f rega^ power" after Noah'p 
4e;ath P If in all. three, as our author there seems to say, 
then it wiU, follow, that ^-egal power is founded in pro- 
f^^l^ of 4wd, . aiul follows private dominiop^ ^qd ,n^ 
>n,pftt!erpal npwer, or natyral doii^inion ; and 40 tber^j * 
\&^rx eJM^ of patenulpower as the foup tain of re^l a^** 
thority, ^d.thewiBUcb magnified ^tl^rhood qui(e var 
Aishe9. i£ tbe if^l pQwer,^esceB4?4 to Shem as ^d^stv 
•«id;bw to hisitaiher, tbep ''Npah's diy^sion of;tlje 
** wprid by lot to bis sipp^.oTjhifi ten yiefars^sw^^ 
*^ the .'M^tenamean to ^appoint each ^;»aiv j^iii |#?t^" 
i8irbitrh.fl«r,*utJiQr tells pf, jp- l;5, w^^^ifeftur Jqgt; \^ 
division of the world to them, was to lU, or to tio pur- 
pose ; for his grant to Cham and Japhet was little worth, 
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if Shern, notwithstanding this grant, as soon.as Noali 
was dead, was to be lord over them. Or, if this grant 
of private dominion to them, over their assigned terri- 
tories, were good, here were set up two distinct sorts of 
power, not, subordinate one to the other, with all those 
meonveniencies which he musters up against the " power 
** of the people," O. 158. which I ^ shall set down in 
his own words, only changing property for people: 
** All power on earth is either derived or usurped from 
" the fatherly power, there being no other original to 
** be found of any power whatsoever ; for if there should 
;•* be granted two sorts of power, without any subordi- 
*^^ nation of one to the other, they would be in perpc- 
" tual strife which should be supreme, for two supremes 
** cannot agree: if the fatherly power be supreme, then 
•* th^-^wer grounded on private dominion must be 
^ subordinate, and depend on it; and if the power 
" grounded on properly be supreme, then the fatherly 
** power must submit to it, and cannot be exercised 
** without the licence of the proprietors, which must 
** quite destroy the frame and course df nature.*' This 
is his own arguing against two distinct independent pow- 
ers, which I have set down in his own words, only put^ 
ting power rising from property, for power of the peo- 
ple ; and when he has answered what he himself fa^ 
-urged here against two distinct powers, we shall be bet- 
ter able to see how, with any tolerable sense, he can de- 
rive all regal authority *' from the natural and private 
** dominion of Adam," from fatherhood and property 
together, which are distinct titles, that do not always 
meet in the same persons; and it is plain, by his own 
confession, presently separated as soon both as Adam's 
and Noah*s death made ^*^y for succession : though our 
author frequently in his writings jumbles thein together, 
and omits not to make use of either, where he thinks it 
will sound best to his purpose. But the absurdities of 
this will more fully appear in the next chapter, where 
we shall examine the ways of conveyance of the sove- 
reignty of Adam to princes that were to reign after hinil , 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

(Jf the comeyance qJ Admvis soivereign. monarchical 
patter. 

§. 78. OIR Robert havm|p not been very happy itt 
O any proof he brings- for the aovercignty of 
Adam, u not much more fortunate in c<Miveying it to 
future princes ; who, if his politics be true^ must all 
derive their titles from that nrst monarch. Tlie. way$ 
he iia3 aasigned, a^ they lie scattered up and down in liis 
writings, I will set down in his own words: in his pre»- 
face he tells us^ that ^^ Adam being monarch of the 
*' whcje world, none of his posterity had any right to 
'^ possess any thing, but by his grant or permission, or 
** by succession from him,'* Here he makes two ways 
of conveyance of any thing Adam stood possessed of; 
and those are grants, or succession. Again he say% 
^' AU kings either are, or are to be reputed, the next 
*^ heirs to those first pygenitors^ who were at first the ' 
^^ natural parents of the whole people," p. 19.— " There 
" cannot be any multitude of men whatsoever, but 
" that in it, considered by itself, there is one man 
^' amongst them, that in nature hath a right to be the 
*' king of all the rest, as being the next heir to Adam/* 
0. 253. Here in these places inheritance is the only 
>r5y he allows of conveying monarchical power to 
princes. In other places he tells us, O. 155. '* All 
" po^vcar on earth is either derived or usurped from the 
" fatherly power," O. 158. " All kings that now are^ 
" or ever were, are or were either fathers of their people, 
*' or heirs of such fathers, or usurpers of the right of 
" such fathers," O. 253. And here he makes inherit-' 
ance or usurpation tl]e only way whereby kings come 
fey thi» original power; but yet he tells us, *' this fa- 
VoL. V. T '' therly 
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•* thcrly empire, as it was of itself hereditary, so it 
** was alienable by patent, arid sei^able by an usurper,*' 
O. 190- So then here inheritance, grant, or usurpation, 
will convey it And last of all, which is most admi- 
rable, he tells us, p. lOQ. " It skills not which way 
" kings come by their power, whether by election, do- 
'* nation, succession, or by any other means; for it is 
" still the manner of the government by supreme 
** power, that makes them properly kings, and not- the 
*' means of obtaining their crowns." Which. I think 
is a full answer to all his whole hypothesis and discourse 
about Adam's royal authority, as the fountain from 
which all princes were to derive theirs : and he might 
have spared the trouble of speaking so much as he does, 
up and down, of heirs and inheritance, if to make any 
one properly a king, needs no more but *^ governing 
" by supreme power, and it matters not by what means 
" he came by it." 

§..79. By this notable way our author may make 
Oliver as properly king, as anj' one else he could think 
of: and had. he had the happiness to live under Massa- 

' " neillo's gOMernment, he could not by this his own rulfe 
have forborn to have done homage to him, with " O 
" king live for ever," since the manner of his govern- 
ment by supreme power made him properly king, who 
, was but the day before properly a fisherman. And if 
don Quixote had taught his squire to govern with su- 
preme authority, our author no doubt could have made 
a most loyal subject in Sancho Pancha's island : he must 
needs have deserved some preferment in such govern- 
ments, since I think he is the first politician, who, pre- 
tending to settle governftient upon its true basis, and to 
establish the thrones of Jawful princes, ever told the 
world, that he was '* properly a king, whose manner of 
" government was by supreme power, by what nneans 
** soever he obtained it;" which in plain English is to 
say, that regal and supreme power is proj^erly and truiy 

^ his, who can by any means seize upon it : and if this be 
to be properly a king, I wonder how he came to think of, 
or where he will find, an usurper, 

§.80. This 
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§. 80.' This is so strange a doctrine, that the surprize 
o^it hath made me pass by, without their due reflection, 
the contradictions he runs into> by making sometimes 
inheritance alone, sometimes only grant' or inheritance, 
sometimes only inheritance or usurpation, sometimes 
all these three, and at last election, or any other means, 
added to them, the ways whereby Adam's royal authority, 
that is, his right to supreme rule, could be conveyed 
down to future kings and governors, so as to give them 
a title to the obedience and subjection of the people. 
But these contradictions lie so open, that the very read- 
ing of our author's own words will discover them to any 
ordinary understanding; and though what I have quoted 
out of him (with abundance more of the same strain and 
coherence, which might be found in him) might well 
excuse me from any farther trouble in this argument, 
yet having proposed to myself, to examine the maia 
parts of his doctrine, I shall a little more particularly 
consider how inheritance, grant, usurpation, or elec- 
tion. Can any way make out government in the world 
iipon his principles ; or derive to any one a right of em- 
pire, from this regal authbrity of Adam, had it been ever 
so well proved, that he had been absolute monarch, and 
- lord of the whole world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of monarchy y hyinhtritanct from Adam. 

§. Sl.T^HOUGH it be ever so plain, that there 
A ought to be government m the world, nay, 
should all men be of our author's mind that divine ap- 
pointment had ordained it to be monarchical; yet, since 
men cannot obey any thing, that cannot command ; and 
ideas of government in the fancy, though ever so perfect, 
though ever so fijght, cannot give laws, nor prescribe 
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rules to the actions of men ; it would be of no tw- 
hoof for the settling of order, and establishment of go- 
vernment in its exeixrise and use amongst men, unless 
there were a way also taught how to know the person, to 
whom it belonged to have this power, and exercise this 
dominion over others. It is in vain Xhtn to talk of sob- 
jection and obedience without telling us whom we are 
to obey: for were I ever so fully persuaded; that there 
ought to be magistracy and rule in the world ; yet I am 
nevertheless at liberty still, till it appeurs who is tiie 

Erson that hath right to my obedience; since, if there 
no marks to know him by, and distinguish him that 
hath right to rule from other men, it may be m;jrself, as 
well as toy other; and therefore, though suhontdsion to 

. government be every one's duty, yet since that signifies 
uothmg but submitting to the direction and laws of such 
men as have authority to command, it is not enough ta 
make a man a subject, toconvince him that there is re* 
gal power in the world; but there must be ways of de- 
signing; and knowing the person to whom this regal 
power of right belongs ; and a man can never be obliged 
m conscience to submit to any power, unless he can 

^ be satisfied who is the person whio has a right to eisercise 
that power over him. If this were not so, there 
would be no distinction between pirates and kwfiil 
princes ; he that has force is without any more ado to be 
obcjrcd, and crowns and sceptres wotitld become the inhe- 
ritance only of violence and rapine. Men too might as 
often and as innocently change their governors, as they 
do their physicians, if the person cannot be known who 
has a right to direct nie, and whose prescriptions I am 
bound to follow. To settle therefore men's consciences, 
under an obligation to obedience, it is necessary that they 
know not only that there is a power somewhere in the 
world, but the person, who by right is vested with this 
power over tliem. 

i^ 82. How successful our author has be^n in his at- 
tempts to set up a monarchical absolute power in Adam^ 
the reader may judge by what has been already said; 
but were tliat absolute monarchy as clear as our autl«>r 
would desire it, as I presume it is the contrary^ yet it 

could 
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cMiM be of no u^ to the gova^nineBt of mankind 
ROW in the worlds unle&s he also make out these two 
thtngiBi. 

Fii»t, That this power of Adam was not to end with 
him, but was upon his decease conveyed intire to soma 
other pei^on^ aad iSO on to posterity. 

Secondly^ That the prmces and rulers now on earth 
BOf^ possessed of this power of Adam, by a right way of 
convt^ance derived to them. 

§. j63- If the finst of these fail, the power of Adam^ 
were it wesc so great, evar so certain, will signify no* 
thing to the present government and societies in the 
world; but we must seek out some other original of 
fowec for the government of polities than this of Adam, 
or else tliere will be none at all in the world. If the 
Jatter fail, it will destroy the authority of the present 
^vemors, and stbsolve the people from subjection to 
daezn, siiioe they, having no better claim than others to 
that power, which is alone the fountain of all authority, 
can have no title to rule over them. 

$. 84. Our author, having fancied an absolute sove- 
Teignty in Adam, mentions several ways of it* convey-r 
ettceto princes, that were to be his successors; but that 
which he chiefly insists on is that of inlieritance, which 
iDccurs so often in his several discourses; and I having 
in the foregoing chapter quoted several of his passages^ 
I shall not neeo here again to repeat them. This sove- 
reignty he erects, as has been said, upon a double founda* 
dation, viz. that of property, and tliat of fatherhood 
One was the right he was supposed to have in all crea- 
tures, a right to possess the earth with the beasts, and 
other inferior ranks of things in in it, for his private use, 
exclusive of all other men. The other was the right he 
was supposed to have to rule and govern men, 9il the rest 
ofmankind* 

^. S5. In both tliese rights, there being supposed an 
exclusion of all other men, it must be upon some 
reason peculiar to Adam, that they must both be 
founded 

T 3 That 
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That of his property our author supposes to rise from 
God's immediate donation, Gen. i. 28. and that of fa- 
therhood fiom the act' of begetting: now in all inheri- 
tance, if the heir succeed not to the reason upon which 
his father's right was founded, he cannot succeed to the 
right which followeth from it. For example, Adam had 
a right of property in the creatures upon the donation 
and grant of God Almighty, who was lord and pro- 
prietor of them all : let this be so as our author tells us, 
yet upon his death his heir can have no title to them, no 
such right of property in them, unless the same reason, 
Hz. God's donation, vested a right in the heir too : for 
if Adam could have no property in, nor use of the 
creatures, without this positive donation from God, and 
this donation were only personally to Adam, his heir 
could have no right by it ; but upon his death it must 
revert to God, the lord and owner again ; for positive 
grants give no title farther than the express words con- 
vey it, and by which only it is held. And thus, if as 
our author himself contends, that donation. Gen. i. 28. 
were made only to Adam personally, his heir could not 
succeed to his property in the creatures : and if it were 
a donation to any but Adam, let it be shown, that it was 
to his heir in our author's sense, i. e. to one of his chil- 
dren, exclusive of all the rest. 

§. 85. But not. to follow our author too far out of 
the way, the plain of the case is this: God having made 
man, and planted in him, as in all other animals, a strong 
desire of self-preservation, and furnished the world with 
things fit for food and raiment, and other necessaries of 
life, subservient to his design, that man should, live and 
abide for some time upon the face of the earth, and not 
that so curious and wonderful a piece of workmanship, 
by his own negligence, or want of necessaries, should 
perish again, presently after a few moments continu- 
ance; God, I say, having made man and the world thus, 
spoke to him, (that is) directed him by his senses and 
reason, as he did the inferior animals by their sense and 
instinct, which were serviceable for his subsistence, and 
given him* as the means of his preservation ; and there- 
fore 
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fore I doubt not, but befoie these words were pro- 
nounced, Gen. i. 28, 29- (if they must be understood 
literally to have been spoken) and without any such 
verbal donation, man had a right to an use of the crea- 
tures, by the will and grant, of God : for the desire, 
strong desire of preserving his life and being, having 
been planted in him as a principle of action by God 
himself, reason, ^^ which was the voice of God in him,"* 
could not but teach him and assure him, that pursuing 
that natural inclination he had to preserve his being, he 
followed the will of his Maker, and therefore had a right 
to make use of those creatures, which by his reason or 
senses he could discover would be serviceable thereunto. 
And thus man's property in the creatures was founded 
upon the right he had to make use of those things that 
were necessary or useful to his being. 

§. 87. This being the reason and foundation of Adam's 
property, gave the same title, on the same ground, to all 
his children, not only after his death, but in his life-time: 
so that here w^s no privilege of his heir above his other 
children, which could exclude them from an equal right 
to the use of the inferior creatures, for the comfortable 
preservation of their beings, which is all the property 
man hath in them ; and so Adam's sovereignty built on 
property, or, as our author calls it, private dominion, 
comes to nothing. Every man had a right to the crea- 
tures, by the same title Adam had, viz. by the right every 
one had to take care of, and provide for their subsis- 
tence: and thus men had a right in common, Adam's 
children in common with him. But if any one had be- 
gun, and made himself a property in any particular 
thing, (which how he, or any one else, could do, shall 
be shown in another place) that thing, that possession, if . 
he disposed not otherwise of it by his positive giant, de- 
scended naturally to his children, and they hacla right to 
succeed to it, and possess it. 

§. 88. It might reasonably be asked here, how come 
children by this right of possessing before any other, the 
properties of their parents upon their decease ? for it 
being personally the parents^ when they die, without ac- 
tually transferring tlieir right to another, why does it not 
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return again to the common stock of mankind? It i^iU 
perhaps be answered, that common consent hath dis- 
posed of it to their children. Common practice, we see 
indeed, does so dispose of it; but we cannot say, that 
it is the common consent of mankind; for that hath ne- 
ver been asked, nor actually given ; and if common tacit 
consent hatli established il, it would make but a posi- 
tive, and not a natural right of children to inherit the 
goods of then- parents: but where the practice is uni- 
versal, it is reasonable to think the cause is natural. The 
f round then I think to be this: The first and strongest 
esire God planted in men, and wrought into the very 
principles or their nature, being that of self-preservation, 
that is the foundation of a right to the creatures, for the 
particular support and use of each individual person him- 
self . But, next to this, God planted in men a strong 
desire also of propagating their kind, and contimung 
themselves in their posterity ; and this gives children a 
title to share in the property of their parents, and aright 
to inherit their' possessions.. Men are not proprietors 
of what they have, merely for themselves; their chil- 
dren have a title to part of it, and have their kind 
of right joined with their parents in the possession, 
which comes to be wholly theirs, when death, having 
)ut an end to their parents use of it, hath taken them 
rom their possessions; and this we call inheritance: 
men being by a like obligation hound to preserve what 
they have begotten, as to preserve themselves, their issue 
come to have a right in the ^oods they are possessed of. 
That children have such a right, is plain fiom the laws 
of God; and that men are corivinqcd that children have 
{iucli a right, is evident from the law of the land; 
both which laws require parents to provide for their 
children, 

§. 69. For children being by the coui*se of nature 
born weak, and imable to provide for themselves, they 
have by the appointment of God himself, who hath thus 
ordered the course of nature, a right to be nourished and 
maintained by their parents; nay, a right not only to 
^ bare subsistence, but to the conveniencies and com- 
forts of life, as fq,r a3 the couditibns of their parent? 
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cati afford it Hence it comes, that wlveti tlieir parento 
leave the world, and so the care due to their duklrea 
ceases, the effects of it are to extend as far "as posstbhr 
they can, and the provisions they have made in tbeir 
life-^time are understood to be intended, as nature re* 
quires they should, for their children, whom after them* 
selves, they are bound to provide for: though the dying 
parents, by express Mnords, declare nothing about them^ 
nature appoints the descent of their property to their chil- 
dren, who thus come to have a title, and natural right of 
inheritance to tlieir fathers goods, which die rest of 
mankind cannot pretend to. 

§. 90« Were it not for this right of being nourished 
and maintained by their parents, which God and nature 
has given to children, and obliged parents to as a duty, 
it would be reasonable that the father should inherit 
the estate of his son, and be preferred in the inheritance 
before his grandchild : for to the grandfather there is 
due a long score of care and expences laid out upon the 
breeding and education of his son, which one would 
think in justice ought to be paid. But that having been 
done in obedience to the same law, whereby he reoeiwd 
nourishment and education from his own parents; thtt 
score of education, received from a man's father, is paid 
by taking care ^nd providing for his OAvn children ; is 
paid| I say,, as much as is required of payment by 
alteration of property, unless present necessity of the 
parents require a return of goods fbr their necessaiy sup^ 
port and subsistence: for we are not now speakmg of 
that reverence, acknowledgment, respect and honour, 
that is always due from children to their parents ; but 
of possessions and commodities of life valuable by mor 
ney. But though it be incumbent on parents to Imng 
up and provide for their children, yet tnis debt to their 
children does not quite cancel the score to their parents; 
but only is made by nature preferable to it: for the debt 
a man owes his father takes place, and gives the father 
a right to inherit the son's goods, where, for Avant of 
issue, the rig^tof issue doth not exclude that title ; and 
therefore a man having a right to be maintained by hi« 
children, wher6 he needs it, and to enjoy j^Isq the com- 
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llMrts of life from then^ wbea the necess^ provishm due 
to them and their children will afford it; if his son die 
without is&ue, the father has. a right in nature to possess 
his goods and inherit his estate, (whatever the municipal 
laws of some countries may absurdly direct otherwise;) 
and so again his children and their issue from him ; or^ 
for. want of such, his father and his issue. -But where no 
such are to be found, i. e. no kindred, there we see the 
possessions of a private man revert to the community, 
and so in politic societies come into the hands of the 
public magistrate; but in the state of nature become 
again perfectly common; nobody having a right to inhe- 
lit them ; nor can any one liave a property in them, 
otherwise than in any other things common by nature ; 
c^ which I shall speak in its due place. 

^. 91. I have been the larger, in showing upon what 
ground children have a right to succeed to the possession 
of their fethers properties, not only because by it, it 
will appear, that if Adam had a property (a titular, in- 
significant, useless property; for it could be no better, 
for he was bound to nourish and maintain his children 
and posterity out of it) in the whole earth and its pro- 
duct; yet all his children coming to have, by the law 
of nature, and right of inheritance, a joint title, and a 
right of property iii it after his dejith, it could convey 
)&o right of sovereignty to any one of his posterity over 
the rest; since every one havmg a right of inheritance 
to his- portion, they might enjoy their inheritance, or 
any part of it in common, or share it, or some parts of 
it,, by division, as it best liked them. - But no one could 
pretend to the whole inheritance, or any sovereignty 
supposed to accompany it ; since a right of inlieritance 
gave every one of the rest,, as well as any one, a title to 
share in the goods of his father. Not only upon this 
ajccount^ I say, have I been so particular in examining 
the reason of children's inheriting the property of their 
fathers,, but also because it will give us farther light in 
the inheritance of rule and power, which in countries 
where their particular municipal laws give the whole 
possession of land entirely to the first-born, and descent 
cf power has gone so to men bj^ tliis. custom, that some 
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have been apt to be deceived, into an opinion, that 
thei'e was a natural or divine right of primogeniture 
to. both estate and power; and that the inheritance 
of both riile over men, and property in things, sprang 
from the same original, and were to descend by the 
same rules. 

§. 92. Property, whose original is from the right a 
man has to use any of the inferior creatures, for the 
subsist^ce and comfort of his life, is for the benfcfit and 
sole advantage of the proprietor, so that he may even 
destroy the thing, that he has property in by his use of 
it, where need requires : biit government being for the 
preservation of every man's right and property, by pre- 
serving him from the violence or injury of others, is for 
the good of the governed : for the magistrate's sword 
being for a " terrour to evil doers," and by that terrour 
to enforce men to observe the positive laws of the society, 
-made conformable to the laws of nature, for the pub- 
lic good; i. e. the good of every particular ^jiembcr df 
that society, as far as by common rules it can be pro- 
vided for; the sword is not given the magistrate for his 
own good ajone. 

§. 93. Children, therefore, as has been showed, by 
the dependence they have upon their parents for subsist- 
Jjnce, have a right of inheritance to their fathers pro- 
perty, as that which belongs to them for their proper 
good and behoof, -and therefore are fitly termed goods, 
wherein the first-born has not a sole or peculiar right 
by any law of God and nature, the younger children 
having an equal title with him, founded on that right 
they all have to maintenance, support, and comfort 
from their parents, and on nothing else. But govern- 
ment being for the benefit of the governed, and not the 
sole advantage of the governors, (but only for their's 
with the rest, as they make a part of that politic body, 
each of whose parts and members are taken care of, and 
directed in its peculiar functions for the good of the 
whole, by the laws of society) cannot be inherited by 
the same title that children have to the goods of their 
father. The right a son has to be maintained and pro- 
Tided 
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vided with the necessaries and conveniences of life oat 
iof his father's stock, gives him a right to succeed to his 
Other's property for his own good; but this can give 
liim no right to succeed also to the rule which his fiither 
liad over other men. All that a child has right to claim 
from his father is nourishment and education, and the 
things nature furnishes for the support of life: but he 
has no right to demand rule or dominion from him: he 
tran subsist and receive from him the portion of good 
things and advantages of education naturally due to 
him, wittiout empire and dominion. That (if his &ther 
hath any) was N'^sted in him, for the good and behoof 
of others : and thei*efore the son cannot claim or inherit 
it by a title, which is founded wholly pn his own private 
good and advantage, 

\. 94. We must know how the first ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, upon what ground 
any one has empire, what his title is to it, tefore we ca3i 
know who has a right to succeed him in it, and inherit 
it from him : if the agreement and consent of men first 
gave a scepter into any one's hand, or put a crown on his 
head, that also must direct its descent and conveyance; 
for the same' authority that made the first a lawful 
ruler, must make the second too, and so give right 
of succession : in this case inheritance, or primogeniture^ 
can in itself ha\^ no right, no pretence to it, any far- 
ther than that copsent which established the form oC 
the government, hath so settled the succession. And 
thus we see the succession of crowns, in several coun- 
tries, places it on different heads, and he com^ by righ^ 
• of succession to be a prince in one place, who wo»ld be a 
subject in another. 

§. 95. If God, by his positiw grant and revealed de- 
claration, first gave rule and dominion to any man, he 
that will claim by that title, must have the same posi- 
tive grant of God for his succession : for if that has not 
directed the coui-se of its descent and conveyance down 
to others, nobody can succ^ to this title of tlie first 
ruler. Children have no right of inheritance to this ; 
and primogeniture can lay no claim to it, imless God, 
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^e author cdP this constitution, hath so brdaiored it^. 
Thus wc se^ the pret^sions of Saul's iamily, who re* 
ccived his crown from the immediate appointment of 
God, ended with his reign; and' David, by the same 
tr^t that Saul reigned, viz. God*s appomtment, suc- 
ceeded in his throne, to the exclusion of Jonathsoi, and 
all pretensions of paternal inheritance : and if Sot^nion; 
had a right to succeed his fkther, it must be by some 
other title than that of primogeniture. A eadet, op 
dster's son, must have the preference in succession, if ho 
has the same title the first lawful prince bad: and in diH 
minion that has its foundation only in the positive 
appointment of God himself^ Benjamin, t^ youngest^ 
tmist have the inheritance of the crown, if God so di-^ 
rect, as well as one of that tribe had the first po»» 
Mssion. 

^. 95. If paternal rights the act of begetting, givd 
a man rule and dominion, inheritance or primog^ture 
can give no title; for .he that cannot succeed to his fa7 
ther's title, which was begetting, cannot 'succeed to that 
power over his brethren, which his father had by pa- 
ternal right over them. But of this I shall have occa- 
sion to say more in another place. This is plain in the 
mean time, that any government, whether supposed to 
be at first founded in paternal right, consent of thd pea- 
|>le, w the positive appointment of God himself^ wbidi 
ton supersede either oi the other, and so begin % nev^ 
government, upon a new foundation; I say, any govern- 
ment began upon either (rf these, can by right of succes* 
sion come to those only, who have the title of him they 
succeed to: power founded oh contiuct can descena 
only to him who has right by that contract: powef 
founded on begetting, he only can have that begets; 
and power founded on the positive grant or donation of 
God', he onl^ can have by right of succession to whom 
that gi-ant directs it. 

§* 97. From what I have said, I think this is clear, 
that a right to the use of the creatures, being founded 
^originally in the right a man has to subsist and 6njqy the 
conveniencies of life ; and the natural right children 
hav« to inh&it the goods of their parents being 
'^ founded 
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founded in the right they have to the same siibsistcace 
and commodities of life, out of the stock of their pa- 
rents, who are therefore taught by natural love and ten- 
derness to provide for them, as a part of themselves; and 
all this being only for the good of the proprietor, or 
heir; . it can be no reaso|i for children's inheriting of rule 
and dominion, which has another original and a different 
end. Nor can primogeniture have any pretence to a 
right of solely inheriting either property or power, as. 
we shall, in its due place, see more fully. It is enough 
to have showed here that Adam's property or private 
dominion, could not convey any sovereignty or rule to 
his heir, who not having a right to inherit all his fe- 
ther's possessions, could not thereby come to have any 
sovereignty over his brethren : and therefore, if any so- 
vereignty on account of his property had been vested in 
Adam, which in tmth there was not, yet it would have 
died with him, 

§. 98. As Adam's sovereignty, if, by virtue of being 
proprietor of the world, he had any authority over men,^ 
could not have been inherited by any of his children 
over the rest, because they 'had the same title to divide 
the inheritance, and every one had' a right to a portion 
of his father's possessions : so that neither could Adani's 
sovereignty by right of fatherhood, if any such he had, 
descend to any one of his children: for it being, in our 
author's account, a right acquired by begetting, to rule 
over those he had begotten, it was not a power possible 
to be inherited, because the right being ccHisequent to, 
and built on, an act perfectly personal, made that power 
so too, and impossible to be inherited : for pateriial 
power, being a natural right rising only irora the relation 
of father and son, is as impossible to be inherited as the 
relation itself; and a man may pretend as well to inherit 
the conjugal power the husband, whose heir he is, had 
over his wife, as he can to inherit the paternal power 
of a father over his children: for the power of the hus- 
band being founded on contract, and the power of the 
father on begetting, he may as well inherit the power- 
obtained by the conjugal contract, which was. only per- 
sou^, as he may the power pbtaiued by begetting, which 
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TOuld reach no farther than the person of the begetter, 
unless begetting can be a title to power in him that does 
not beget. 

^. 99. Which makes it a reasonable question to ask, 
whether Adatn, dying before Eve, his heir, (suppose 
Cain or Seth) should have by right of inheriting Adam's 
fatherhood, sovereign power over Eve his mother \ for 
Adam's fatherhood being nothing but a right he had to 
govern his children, because he begot them, he that in- 
lierits Adam% fatherhood, -inherits*nOthing, even in our 
author's sense, but the right Adam had to govern his 
children, because he begot them: so that the monarchy 
of the heir would not have taken in Eve ; or if it did, it 
being nothing but the fatherhood of Adam descended 
by inheritance, the heir must have right to govern 
Eve, because Adam begot her; for fatherhpod is no- 
thing else. 

\. 100. Perhaps it will be said with our author, that 
a man can alien his power over his child; and what may 
be transferred by compact, may be possessed by inhe- 
ritance. I answer, a father cannot alien the power lie 
has over his child: he may perhaps to some degrees for- 
feit it, but cannot transfer it; and if any other mana/:- 
quire it, it is not by the father's grant, but by some act 
of his own. For example, a father, unnaturally care- 
less of his child, <ells or gives him to another Hian; 
and he again exposes him ; a third man finding him, 
breeds him up, cherishes, and provides for him as his 
own; I think in this case nobody will doubt, but that 
the greatest part of filial duty and subjection was here 
owingf and to be paid to this foster-father; and if any 
thing could be demanded from the child by either of the 
other, it could be only due to his natural father, who 
pcrhs^s might have forfeited his right to much of that 
duty comprehended in the command, ** Honour your 
*^ parents," but could transfer none of it to another. 
He that purchased, and neglected the child, got by his 
purchase and grant of the father, no title to duty or 
honour from the child; but only he acquired it, ^o 
by Ills own authority, performing the office and care 
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of a iatlier 16 the Worn and perishiiig infant, snaile 
bimBel^ by paternal cai«> a title to proporlioniable der 
grees of paternal power. This will be more easily adr 
miktedy upon GomideFation of the nature of paternal 
power, for whkh I refer my reader to the seeotxd 
Dock. 

§. 101. To return to the aigynnent in hand ; this is 
e^ident^ That paternal power arising only fix>m beget- 
ting, for in that our author places it alone, can n^iUier 
be transferred ikor inherited : and he that does not 
beget, can no more have paternal power, which ari^e^ 
irom thence^ than he can have a r^ht toany tfaingi who 
performs not the condition to which only it is asmened* 
If one should aak, by what, law has a father power over 
hb children ? it wiUL be answered, no doubt, by the 
]aw of nature, which gives such a power over them, to 
him that begets them. If one should ask likewise,, by 
what law does our author's heir come by a right to in- 
herit? I think it would be answered by the law d^ 
nature too: fcur I find not that our author brings one 
word of scripture to prove the right of such an heir he 
apeaks of. Why then the law of nature gives fatbeis 
paternal power over their children, because they did be^ 
get them : and the same law of nature gives the pata^ 
nal^pairer to the heir over his brethren, who did not 
beget them: whence it follows, that either the father 
has npt his puternal power by begetting, or else that 
tlie heir has itnot at all; for it is hard to understand 
bQ\r the law of nature, which is the law of reason, can 
give the paternal power to the father over his children, 
im the only reason of bt^tting; and to the first-bora 
over iiis brethren without this only teason, i. e for no 
KMojx at all: and if the eldest, fay the law of nature^ 
can iuhettt this paternal power, without tlie only reason 
that gives a title to it, so may the youngest as well as he, 
and a stranger as well as either; for. where there is no 
reason for any one, as there is not, but for liim that be- 
gets, all have an equal tixle. I am sure our authw offers 
no reason ; and when any body dofs, we shall see whether 
itiviiLhoIdor ncL. 

§. 102 la 
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§. 102. In the mean time it is as good setij$6 to say, 
that by the law of nature a man has right to inherit' the 
property of another, because he is of kin to him, and is 
known to be of his blood ; and therefore, by the same law 
of nature^ an utter stranger to his blood has right to in-^ 
herit his estate; as to say that, by the law of nature, he 
that begets them has paternal power over his children, 
and therefore, by the law of nature, the heir that begets 
them not, has this paternal power over them : or sup* 
posing the law of the land gave absolute power t)ver 
their children, to such only who nursed them, and fed 
their children themselves, could any body pretend that 
this law gave any one, who did no such thing, absolute 
power over those who were not his children ? 

§. 103. When therefore it can be showed, that con- 
jugal power can belong to him that is not an husband, 
it will also I believe be proved, that our author's paternal 
power, acquired by begetting, may be inherited by u son } 
and that a brother, as heir to his father's power, may 
have paternal power over his brethren, and by the same 
rule conjugal power too: but till then, I think we may 
rest satisfied, that the paternal power of Adam, this so=- 
■ vereign authority of fatherhood, were there any such, 
could not descend to, nor be inherited by his next heir. 
Fatherly power, I easily grant our author, if it will do 
him any good, can never be lost, because it will be as 
long in the world as there are fathers : but none of them 
will have Adam's paternal power, or derive tlieir's frorti 
him ; but every one will have his own, by the same title 
Adam had his, viz, by begetting, but not by inheritance 
or succession, no more than husbands have their con- 
jugal power by inheritance from Adam. And thus we 
see, as Adam had no such property, no such paternal 
power, as gave him sovereign jurisdiction over mankind} 
so likewise his sovereignty built upon either of these 
titles, if he had any such, could not have descended to his 
lieir, but must have ended with him. Adam therefore, 
as has been proved, being neither monarch, nor his ima* 
ginary monarchy hereditable, tlie power which is now in 
the world is not tliat which. M^as Adam's; since all that 
Vol. V. U Adam 
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Adam could have upou our author's grounds^ either 
of property or fathernood, necessarily died with bim» 
ana could not be conveyed to posterity by inherit- 
ance. In the next place we will consider, whether Adam 
had any such heir to inherit his power as our author 
talks oi\ 



CHAPTER X. 



Of the heir fa Adam's monarchkat jHfwer. 

1 Toi /^UR author tells us> O. 253, *^ That it is a 
%. w^. y^ tc ^j.^j.jj undeniable, that tliere cannot be 
** any multitude of men whatsoever^ either great or 
** small^ though gathered together from the se^^eral cor* 
** ners and remotest regions of the world, but that ia 
** the same multitude, considered by itself, there is one 
** man amongst them that in nature hath a right to be 
^' king of all the rest^ as being the next heir to i^aav 
*' and all the other subjects to him : every man by be- 
** tm'c is a king or a subject." And again, p. 20. ^^^^ 
** Adam himself were still living, and now ready to die, it 
^* is certain that there is one man, and but one man in tlie 
" woflcl,. who is next heir." Let this multitude of ma 
he, if out author pleases, all the princes upon the earthy 
there will then be, by our author's rul^ ^* one .amongst 
^ them, that in nature hath a right to be king of alt 
•* die rest, as being the rig^t heir ta Adam;" an ex- 
cellent way to establish the tluones of princes, and- settle 
the obedience of their subjects, by setting up an hun- 
dred, or perhaps a thousand titles (if :tfaere be so many 
princes in the world) against any king now reigningt 
each ajs good, upon our author's grounds, as bS ^^ 
vears the ciown. If this right of heir carry any weigbt 
with it^ if it be the ordinance of God, as oar auAor 
seems, to tell us^ O.S44y must sot aIlbe.^sttb|eettoitv 
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from the higliest to the lowest ? Can those who wear 
the name of princes, without having the right of being 
heirs to Adam, demand obedience from their subjects by 
this title, and not be bound to pay it 6y the same law? 
Either governments in the world are not to be claimed, 
and held by this title of Adam*s heir; and then the 
starting of it is to no purpose, the being or not being 
Adam's heir signifies nothing as to the title of domi- 
nion : or if it really be, as our author says, the true title 
o government and sovereignty; the first' thing to btf 
done, is to find out this true heir of Adam, seat him in 
bis throne, and tlien all the kings and princes of th§ 
world ought to come and resign up their crowns and 
scepters to him, as things that belong no more to them, 
than to any of their subjects. 

^ IQS. For Either this right in nature, of Adam's 
heir, to be king over all the race of men, (for all toge- 
ther they make one multitude) is a right not necessary 
to the making of a tawftil king, and so there may be 
lawful kings without it, and then kings titles and powers 
depend not on it ; or else all the kings in the world but 
one. are not lawful kings, and so have no right to obe- 
dienqe: either this title of heir to Adam is that whereby 
kings hold their crowns^ and have a right to subjection 
from their subjects, and then one only can have it, and 
the rest being subjects can require no obedience fron^ 
Qth^v men> who are but their tellow-subjects ; or else it 
is not the title whereby kiogs rule, and have a right to 
obedience from their 8ulg,ects, and then kings are kingi^ 
without it, and this dream of the natural sovereignty of 
Adara'^heir is of no use to obedience and government; 
for if kings have a right to dominion and the obedience 
oftheic subjects, who are not» nor can possibly be heJB^ 
to Adam^ what use is there of such a title, when we ara 
obliged tQ obey without it? If kings, who are not 
heir^ to Adam, have na right to sovereignty, we are 
nil iie^, till oup author, or any body for him,, will 
$l)aw \» Adaw V i^igbt heir. If there be but one heir 
of Adam, tli£;r^ caa be but one lawful king in th^ 
Wjoiid^ a^ uobody £a (conscience can> be obliged tq 
Qbedience till it be (esolved who that is ; fos it may 
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be any one> ^rho ts not knorv\''n to be of a younger Iicrase, 
and all others have equal titles. If there be more than 
one hciK of Adara, every one is his herr, and so everyone 
has regal power : for if two sons can be heirs together^ 
then all the sons equally are heirs, and so all are heirs, 
being all sons, or sons sons of Adam. Betwixt these 
two, the right of heir cannot stand ; for by it cither 
but one only man, or all inen are kings. Take which 
you please, it dissolves the bonds of government and 
obedience ; since if all m^n are heirs, they can owe obe- 
dience to nobody; if only one, nobody can be obliged 
to pay obedience to him, till he be known, and his title 
made out. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Who heir? 

i lAf nr^JE great qtiestron which in all ages has 
^* • A disturbed mankind, and brought on them 
the greatest' part of those mischiefs which have mined 
cities, depopulated conntries, and disordered the peace 
of the workf, has been, not whether there be power in 
the world, nor whence it came, but who should have it 
The settling of this point being of no smaller moment 
than the security of princes, and the peace and welfare 
of their estates and kingdoms, a reformer of politrcs, one 
would thmk, should lay this sure, and be very clear in 
it : for if this remain disputable, all the rest will be to very 
little purpose; and the skill used in dressing up power 
with all the splendour and temptation absoluteness cau 
add to itj without sho^ving wha has a right to have it, 
will serve only to give a greater edge to man's natural 
ambition, which ot itself is but too keen. What caa 
this do but set men on the more eagerly to scramble, and 
so lay a sur<? and lasting foundation of endless contention 
and disorder;, instead of tliat peace and tranciuiUity, which 
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IS the business of government, and the end of human 
«ociety ^ 

§. 107. This designation of the person our author is 
more than ordinary obliged to take care of, because he, 
affirming that the ** assignment of civil power is bydi- 
*' vine institution," hath made the conveyance as well 
as the power itself sacred : so that no consideration, no 
-act or art of man, can divert it from that person, to 
whom, by this divine right, it is assigned; no necessity 
or contrivance can substitute another person i^n his room. 
For if the " assignment of civil power be by divine in- 
*.^ stitution," and Adam's heir be he to whom it is thus 
assigned, as in the foregoing chapter our author tells us, 
it would be as much sacrilege for any one to be king, 
who was not Adam's heir, as it would have been amongst 
the jews, for any one to have been priest wlio had not 
been of Aaron's posterity : for not only the priesthood 
" in general being by divine institution, but the assign- 
*' mentofit," to the sole line and posterity of Aaron, 
made it impossible to be enjoyed or exercised by any one 
but those persons who were the offspring of Aaron : whose 
succession therefore was carefully observed, and by tliat 
the persons who had a right to the priesthood certainly 
known. 

§. 108. Let us see then what care our author has 
taken to make us know who is ^* this heir, who by 
** divine institution has a right to be king over all men." 
The first account of him we meet with is, p. 12, in these 
words: " This subjection of children being the foun- 
** tain of all regal authority, by the ordination of God 
" himself; it follows, that civil power, not only in 
*^ general, is by divine institution, but even the as- 
*^ signment of it, specifically to the eldest parents." 
Matters of such consequence as this is, should be in 
plain words, as little liable, as might be, to doubt or 
equivocation ; and I think, if language be capable of 
expressing any thing distinctly and clearly, that of kin- 
dred, and the several degrees of nearness of blood, is 
one. It were therefore to be wished, that our author 
bad used a little more intelligible expressions here, that 
we might have better known who it is, to whom the 
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a«signment of civil power is made by divine inistitutioii ; 
or at least would have told us what he meant by eldest 
parents: for I believe if land had been assigned or 
granted to him, and the eldest parents of his family, 
he would have thought it had needed an interpreter ; 
and it would scarce have been known to whom next it 
belonged. 

§. 109. In propriety of speech, (and certainly pro- 
priety of speech is necessary in a discourse of this na- 
ture) eldest parents signifies either the eldest men and 
women that have had children, or those who have long- 
est had issue ; and then our author's assertion will be, that 
those fathers and mothers who have been longest in the 
world, or longest fruitful, have by divine institution a 
right to civil power. If there be any absurdity in this, 
our author must answer for it: and if his meaning be 
different from my explication, he is to be blamed, that 
he would not speak it plainly. This I am sure, parents 
cannot signify heirs male, nor eldest parents an infant 
child : who yet may sometimes be the true heir, if there 
can be but one. And we are hereby still as much at a 
loss, who civil power belongs to, notwithstanding this 
** assignment by divine institution," as if there had been 
no such an assignment at all, or our author had said 
nothing of it. Tliis of eldest parents leaving us more in 
the dark, who by divine institution has a right to civil 

Eower, than those who never heard any thing at all of 
eir or descent, of which our author is so full. And 
though the chief matter of his writing be to teach obe- 
dience to those who have a right to it, which he tells us 
is conveyed by descent; yet who those are, to whom this 
right by descent belongs, he leaves, like the philasopher's 
stone in politics, out of the reach of any one to discover 
from his writings. 

§. 110. This obscurity cannot be imputed to want of 
language in so great a master of style as sir Robert is, 
when he is resolved with himself what be would say: 
and therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be, 
to settle rules of descent by divine institution, and how 
little it would be to his purpose, or conduce to the clears 
ing and establishii\g the titles of princes, if such rules 
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0f descent were settled, he chose rather to content him- 
self with doubtful and general terms, which might make 
no ill sound in men's ears who were willing to be pleased 
with them ; rather than oiFer any clear rules of descent 
of this fatherhood of Adam, by which men's consci- 
ences might be satisfied to whom it descended, and know 
the persons who had a right to regal power, a\id with it 
to their obedience. 

§. 111. How else is it possible, that laying so much 
stress, as he does, upon descent, and Adam's heir, next 
heir, true heir, he should never tell us what heir means, 
nor the way to know who the next or true heir is? 
This, I do not remember, he does any-where expressly 
handle ; but where it comes in his way, very warily 
and doubtfully touches; though it be so necessary, that 
without it all discourses of government and obedience 
upon his principles, would be to no purJ)osc, and fa- 
therly power, ever so well made out, M'ill be of no use 
to any body. Hence he tells us, O. 244. " That not 
*^ only the constitution of power in general, but the 
** limitation of it to one kind, i. e. monarchy and 
*/ the determination of it to the individual person and 
^^ line of Adam, aie all three ordinances of God; nei- 
^* ther Eve nor her children could either limit Adam's 
^* power, *or join others with him ; and what was given 
" unto Adam was given in his person to his posterity." 
Here again our author informs us, that the divine ordi- 
nance hath limited the descent of Adam's monarchical 
power. To whom? '* To Adam's line and posterity," 
says our author. A notable limitation, a limitation to 
all mankind : for if our author can find any one amongst 
mankind that is not of the line and posterity of Adam, . 
he may perhaps tell him who this next heir of Adam is : 
but for us, I despair how this limitation of Adam's em- 
pire to his line and posterity will help us to find out one 
heir. This limitation indeed of our author, will save 
those the labour, who would look for him amongst the 
race of brutes, if any such there Were; but will very 
little contribute to the discovery of one next heir 
amongst men, though it make^ a short and easy deter- 
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mination of the question about the descent of Adam's 
regal power, by^telling us, that the line and posterity 
bf Adam is to have it, that is, in plain English, any one 
may have it, since there is no person living that hath 
not the title of being of the line and posterity of Adam ; 
and while it keeps tliere, it keeps within our author's 
limitation' by God's ordinance. Indeed, p. 19, he tells 
us, that '* such heirs are not only lords of their own 
" children, but of their brethren ;" whereby, and by 
the words following, which we shall consider anon, he 
seems to insinuate, that the eldest son is heir; but he 
no^^where, that I knoAv, says it in direct words, but by 
the instances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, we 
may allow this to be so far his opinion concerning heire, 
that where there are divers children, the eldest son has 
the right to be heir. That primogeniture cannot give 
any title to paternal power, Ave have already showed. 
That a father may have a natural right to some kind of 
power over his children, is easily granted; but that an 
elder brother has so over his brethren, remains to be 
proved: God or nature has not anywhere, that I know, 
placed such jurisdiction in the first-born ; nor can reason 
tind any such natural superiority amongst brethren. 
The law of Moses gave a douT3le portion of the goods 
^ and possessions to the eldest; but we find not any wh^re 
that naturally, or by God's institution, superiority o? 
dominion belonged to him ; and the instances there 
brought by our author are but slender proofs of a right 
to civil power and dominion in the firstrborn, and do 
gather show the contrary, 

§. 112, His words are in the forecited place ; " And 
^^ therefore >v^e find God told Cain of his brother Abel, 
^* his desire shall be subject unto theCj^ and thou shalt rule 
*' Qver him." To which I answer, 

1. These words of God to Cain, are by many inters 
preters, w;th great reason, understood in a quite different 
sense th an >yhat our author uses them in. 

2. Whatever was meant by them, it could not be, that 
Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel; for 
the woids are conditional^ " If thou do&t vellj" and 
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sn personal to Cain : and whatever was signified by them, 
did depend on his carriage, and not follow his birth- 
right; and therefore could by no means be an establish- 
ment of dominion in the first-born in general ; for before 
this Abel had his " distinct territories by right of private 
** dominion," as our author himself confesses, O. 210. 
which he could not have had to the prejudice of the 
heir's title, " if by divine institution" Cain as heir were 
to inherit all his father's dominion. 

3. If this were intended by God as the charter of pri- 
mogeniture, and the grant of dominion to the elder bro- 
thers in general as such, by right of inheritance, we might 
expect it should have included all his brethren ; for we 
may well suppose, Adam, from whom the world was to 
be peopled, had by this time, that these were grown up 
to be men, more sons than these two : whereas Abel 
himself is not so much as named; and the words in 
the original can scarce, with any good construction, be 
applied to him. 

4. It is too much to build a doctrine of so mighty 
consequence upon so doubtful and obscure a place of 
scripture, which may well, nay better, be understood in a 
quite different sense, and so can be but an ill proof, be- 
ing as doubtful as the thing to be proved by it; espe- 
cially when there is nothing else in scripture or reason to 
be found, that favours or supports it. 

§. 113. It follows, p. 19. ** Accordingly when Ja- 
•* cob bought his brother's birth-right, Isaac blessed him 
" thus; Be lord over thy brethren, and let the sons of 
** thy mother bow before thee." Another instance, I 
take it, brought by our author to evince dominion due 
to birth-right, and an admirable one it is: for it must 
be no ordinary way of reasoning in a man, that is plead- 
ing for the natural power of Icings, and against all com- 
pact, to briiig for proof of it an example, where his 
own account of it founds all the right upon compact, 
and settles empire in the younger brother, unless buy- 
ing and selling be no compact; for he tells us, '^ when 
" Jacob bought his birth-right." But passing by that, 
Jet us consider the history itself, with what use our author 
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nmkes of it; and we shall find the following mistakes 
about it 

1. That our author reports this, as if Isaac had given 
Jacob this blessing, immediately upon his purchasing 
the birth-right ; for he says, ' ^ when J acob bought, Isaac 
" blessed him;" which is plainly otherwise in the scrip- 
ture: for it appears, there was a distance of time be- 
tween, and if we will take the story in the order it lies, 
It must be no small distance : all Isaac's sojourning in 
Gerar, and transactions with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. 
coming between ; Rebecca being then beautiful, and 
consequently young: but Isaac, when he blessed Jacob, 
was old and decrepit : and Esau also complains of Jacob, 
Gen. xKvii. 36. that two times he had supplanted 
him; " he took away my birth-iright," says he, ^^ and 
" behold now he hath taken away my blessing," 
words, that I think signify distance of time and differ- 
ence of action. 

2. Another mistake of our author's is, that he sup- 
poses Isaac gave Jacob the blessing, and bid him be 
•* lord over his brethren," because he had tiie birth- 
right ; for our author brings this example to prove, 
that he that has the birth-right, has thereby a right to 
** be lord over his brethren." But it is also manifest, 
by the text, that Ijjaac had no consideration of Jacob's 
having bought the birth-right; for when he blessed him, 
he considered him not as Jacob, but took him for Esau. 
Nor did Esau understand any such connexion between 
birth-right and the blessing; for he says^ *' He hath sup- 
'• planted me these two tiuies, he took away my birth- 
" right, and behold now he hath taken away my bles- 
" sing:" whereas had the blessing, which was to be 
V* lord over his brethren," belonged to the birth-right, 
Esau could not have complained of this second, as a 
cheat, Jacob having got nothing but what Esau had 
sold him, when he sold him his birth-right ; so that it is 
plain, dominion, if these words signify it, was not under- 
stood to belong to the birth-right, 

§. 1 14. And that in those days of the patriarchs, do- 
minion was not understood to be the right of the heir, 

but 
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but only a greater portion of goods, is plkin from 
Gen. xxi. 10. for Sarah, taking Isaac to be heir, says, 
** cast out this bondwoman and her son, for the son of 
** this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son:"* 
M'hereby could be meant nothing, but that he should not 
have a pretence to an equal share of his father's estate 
after his di^ath, but should have his portion presently, 
and be gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. xxv. 5, 6. 
** That Abraham gave all' that he had unto Isaac, but 
" unto the sons of the concubines which Abraham had, 
*^ Abi-aham gave gifts, and sent them away from Isaac 
^* his son, while he yet lived." That is, Abraham hav* 
ing given portions to all his other sons, and sent them 
away^ that which he had reserved, being the greatest 
part of his substance, Isaac as heir possessed after his 
death : but by being heir, he had no right to be ** lord 
*' over his children;" for if he had, why should Sarah 
endeavour to rob him of one of his subjects, or lessen 
the number of his slaves, by desiring to have Ishmael 
sent away? 

§. 115. Thus, as under the law, the privilege of 
birth-right was nothing but a double portion : so we 
see that before Moses, in the patriarchs time, from 
whence our author pretends to take his model, there 
wias no knowledge, no thought, that birth-right gave 
rule or empire, paternal or kingly authority, to any one 
over his brethren. If this be not plain enough in the 
story of Isaac and Ishmael, he that will look into 1 
Chron. v. 1. may there read these words: "Reuben 
*' was the first-born: but forasmuch as he defiled his 
** father's bed, his birth-right was given untcr the sons 
^* of Joseph, the son of Israel: and the genealogy is 
*^ not to be reckoned after the birth-right; forJudah 
** prevailed above his brethren, and of him came the 
' * chief ruler ; but the birth-right was Joseph's. " What 
this birth-right was, Jacob blessing Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 
22. telleth us in these words, "Moreover I have given 
" thee one portion above thy brethren, which I took 
" out of the hand of the Amorite, with my sword and 
" with my bow.'' Whereby it is not only plain that 
tJic birth-right was nothing but a double portion, but 
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the text in Chronicles is i express against oar authoi'a' 
doctrine, and shows that dominion wai no part of the 
birth-right: for it tells us, that Joseph had the birth- 
right, but Judah the dominion. One would think our 
jtiithor were very fond of the very name of birth-right, 
when he brings this instance of Jacob and Esau, to 
prove that dominion belongs to the heir over bis bre- 
thren. 

^, 116. 1. Because it will be but an ill example to 
prove, that dominion by God's ordination belonged to 
the eldest son, because Jacob the youngest here had it, 
let him come by it how he would ; for if it prove any 
thing, it can only prove, against our author, that the 
" assignment of dominion to the eldest is not by divine 
" institution," which would then be unaherable: for 
if by the law of God, or nature, absolute power and 
empire belongs to the eldest son and his heirs, so that 
they are supreme monarchs, and all the rest of their bre- 
thren slaves, our author gives us reason to doubt whether 
the eldest son has a. power to part with it, to the preju- 
dice of his posterity, since he tells us, O. 158. ** That ia 
** grants and gifts that have their original from God or 
•* nature, no inferior power of man can limit, or make 
** any law of prescription against them, '* 

§. 117^ 2. Because this place, Gen. xxvii. 29- brought 
by our aothor, concerns not at all the dominion of one 
brother over the other, nor the subjection of Esau to 
Jacob: for it is plain in history, that Esau was never 
subject to Jacob, but lived apart in mount Seir, where 
he founded a distinct people and government, and was 
himself prince over them, as much as Jacob was in his 
own family. The text, if considered, can never be un- 
derstood of Esau himself, or the personal dominion of 
Jacob'over him : for the words brethren, and sons of thy 
mother, could not be used literally by Isaac, who knew 
Jacob had only one brother; and these words are so far 
from bein^ true in a literal sense, or establishing any 
dominion in Jacob over Esau, that in the story we find 
the quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob several times 
calls Esau lord, and himself his servant; and Gen. xxxiiL 
^* he bowed hiniseLf seven times to the ground to Esau," 
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Whether Esau then were a subject and vassal (nay; as our 
author tells us, all subjects are slaves to Jacob) and Ja- 
cob his sovereign prince by birth-right, I leave the reader 
to judge: and to believe, if he can, that these words of 
Isaac, '* be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
" sons bow down to thee," confirmed Jacob in a sove- 
reignty over Esau, upon the account of the birth-right 
he had got from him. 

§. 118. He that reads the story of Jacob and Esau, 
will find there never was any jurisdiction, or authority, 
that either of them had over the other, after their father's 
death : they lived with the friendship and equality of 
brethren, neither lord, neither slave to his brother ; but in- 
dependent of each other, were both heads of their distinct 
families, where they received no laws from one another, 
but lived separately, and were the roots out of which 
sprang two distinct people under two distinct govern- 
ments. This blessing then of Isaac, whereom our au^ 
thor would build the dominion of the elder brother, 
signifies no more, but what Rebecca had been told from 
God, Gen. xxv. 23. ** Two nations are in thy womb, 
*^ and two manner of people shall be separated from thy 
** bowels; and the one people shall be stronger than tha 
** other people, and the elder shall serve the younger; 
"^ and so Jacob blessed Judah," Gen. xlix. and gave 
him the sceptre and doniinion ; from whence our author 
might have argued as well, that jurisdiction and domi- 
nion belongs to the third son over his brethren, as 
vtU as from this blessing of Isaac, that it belonged to 
Jacob: both these places contain only predictions of 
^vhat should long after happen to their posterities, and 
not any declaration of the right of inheritance to domi- 
nion in either. And thus we have our author's two great 
and only arguments to prove, that *' heirs are lords over 
^' their brethi^n." 

1. Because God tells Cain, Gen. iv. that howevei* sin 
might set upon him, he ought or might be master of it : 
for the most learned interpreters understood tlie words of 
sin, and not of Abel, and give so strong reasons for it, 
that nothing can convincingly be inferred, from so doubt* 
ful a text to our ftwtiiJpv's purpo^je. 

g. Becau8(^ 
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2. Because in this of Gen. xxvii. Isaac foretels that 
the Israelites, the posterity of Jacob, should have domi- 
nion over the Edomites, the posterity of Esau ; therefore, 
fays our author, ** heirs are lords of their brethren :" I 
leave any one to judge of the conclusion. 

§. 11,9. And now we see our author has provided for 
the descending, , and conveyance down of Adam's mo- 
narchical power, or paternal dominibn, to posterity, by 
the inheritance of his heir, succeeding to all his father's 
authority, and becoming upon his death as much lord 
as his Either was, ** not only over his own children, but 
** over his brethren," and all descended from his father^ 
and so in infinitum. But yet who this heir is, he does 
BOt once tell us ; and all the light we have from him in 
this so fundamental a point, is only, that in his instance 
of Jacob, by using the word birth-right, as that which 
passed from Esau to Jacob, he leaves us to guess, that 
by heir he means the eldest son ; though I do not re- 
member he any where mentions expressly the title of 
the first-bom, but all along keeps himself under the 
shelter of the indefinite term heir. But taking it to be 
his meaning, that the eldest son is heir, (for if the eldest 
•be -not, there will be no pretence why the sons should 
VOt be all heirs alike) and so by right of primogeniture 
has dominion over his brethren ; ' this is but one step 
towards the settlement of succession, and the difficalties 
i:emain still as much as ever, till he can show us who is 
meant by right heir, in all those caaes which may hap* 
pen where the present possessor hath no son. This h? 
silently passes over, and perhaps wisely too : for what 
can be wiser, after one. has afiirmed, that ^^ the person 
** having that power, as well as the power and form of 
** government, is the ordinance of God, and by divine 
•' institution," vid. O. 254. p. .12.. than to be careful, not 
to start any question concerning the person, the resolu* 
^on whereof will certainly lead him into a confession, 
ihat God and naturie hath determined nothing abou^ 
luup.^ And if our author cannot show, wbo by right of 
nature, or a clear positive law of God, h^ tl^ next right 
to i9herit the dominion of this natural wonarch be na9 
'been at such pains about, when he 4iQ4 >^UbAUlt % imb 
• ' -• ' he! 
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he tnigfat have spared his pains in all the rest ; it being 
more necessary for the settling men's consciences, ana 
determining their subjection and allegiance^ to show 
them who« by original right, superior and antecedent 
to the will, or any act of men, hath a title to this pater- 
nal jurisdiction, than it is to show that by nature there 
was such a jurisdiction ; it being to no purpose for me to 
know there is such a paternal power, which I ought, and 
am disposed to obey, unless, where there are many pre- 
tenders, I also know the person that is rightfully invested 
and endowed with it 

§. 120. For the main matter in question being con^ 

icerning the duty of my obedience, and the obligation 

of conscience I am under to pay it to him that is of 

right my lord and ruler, I must know the person that 

this right of paternal power resides in, and so impowers 

Jbim to claim obedience froih me. For let it be true 

what he says, p. IS. ** That civil power not only in 

' ^ general is by divine institution, but even the assign* 

*^ment of it specially to the eldest parents;** and 

O. 254* ** That not only the power or right of go¥€m- 

** ment, but the fwm of the power of governing, and 

** the person having that power, are all the ordinance of 

** God;'' yet unless he show us in all cases who is this 

person, ordained by God; who is this eldest parent: all 

his abstract notions of monarchical power will signify 

just nothing, when they are to be reduced to practice^ 

9Jid men are consi^ientiously to pay their obedience: 

for paternal jurisdiction being not the thing to be 

obeyed, because it cannot command, but is only that 

which gives one man a right which another hath not, 

and if it come by inheritance, another man cannot have, 

to command and be obeyed ; it is ridiculous to say, I 

pay obedience to the paternal power, when I obey him> 

to whom paternal power gives no right to my obedience : 

HTor he can have no divine right to my obedience, who 

cannot show his divine right to the power of ruling over 

me» as well as that by divine right there is such a power 

in die world . 
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§. 121. And hence not being able to make out any 
prince's title to government, as heir to Adam, which 
therefore is of no use, and had been better let alone, he 
is fain to resolve all into present possession, and makes 
civil obedience a? due to an usurper, as to a lawful king; 
and thereby the usurper's title as good. His words are, 
O. 253. and they deserve to be remembered: " If an . 
*^ usurper dispossess the true heir, the subjects obedi- 
" ence to the fatherly power must go along, and wait 
** upon God's providence." But I shall leave his title 
of usurpers to be examined in its due place, and desire 
my sober reader to consider what thanks princes owe 
such politics as this, which can suppose paternal power, 
a. e. a right to government in the hands of a Cade, or a 
Cromwell; and so all obedience being due to paternal 
power, the obedience of subjects will be due to them, by 
the same right, and upon as good grounds, as it is to 
lawful princes; and yet this, as dangerous a doctrine as 
it is, must necessarily follow from making all political 
power to be nothing else, but Adam's paternal power by 
right and divine institution, descending from him with- 
out being able to show to whom it descended, or who is 
heir to it. 

%. 122. Tp settle government in the world, and to 
lay obligations to obedience on any man's conscience, it 
is as necessary (supposing with our author that all power 
be nothing but the being possessed of Adam's father- 
hood) to satisfy him who ha^ a right to this power, 
this fatherhood, when the possessor dies, without sons 
to succeed immediately to it ; as it was to tell him, that 
upon the death of the father, the eldest son had a right 
to it: for it is still to be remembered, jthat the great 
question is (and that which our author would be thought 
to contend for, if he did not sometimes forget it) what 
persons have a right to be obeyed, and not whether there 
pe a power in the world, which is to be called paternal, 
without knowing in whom it resides : for so it be a 
power, «. e. right to govern, it matters not, whe- 
ther it be termed paternal or regal, natural or acquir* 
ed; whether you call it supreme fatherhood, or su- 
preme 
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pt^me brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know 
who has it. 

§. 123. I go on then to ask, whether in the inherit- 
ing of this paternal power, this supreme fatherhood, 
the grandson by a daughter hath a right before a ne- 
phew by a brother ? Whether the grandson by the eldest 
son, being an infant, before the younger son, a man and 
able ? Whether the daughter before the uncle ? or any 
other man, descended by a male line ? Whether a grand- 
son, by a younger daughter, before a grand-daughter 
by an elder daughter ? Whether the elder son by a con- 
cubine, before a younger son by a wife ? From whence 
also will arise many questions of legitimation, and what 
in nature is the difference betwixt a wife and a concu- 
bine ? for as to the municipal or positive laws of men, 
they can signify nothing here. It may farther be asked, 
Whether the eldest son, being a fool, shall inherit this 
paternal power, before the younger, a wise man ? and 
what degree of folly it must be that shall exclude him? 
and who shall be judge of it ? Whether the son of a ibol, 
excluded for his folly, before the son of his wise brother 
who reigned ? Who has the paternal power whilst the 
widow-queen is with child by the deceased king, and 
nobody knows whether it will be a son or a daughter? 
Which shall be heir of the two male twins, who by the 
dissection of the mother were laid open to the world ? 
Whether a sister by the half-blood, before a brother's 
daughter bv the whole blood ? 

§. 124. i'hese, and many more such doubts, might 
be proposed about the titles of succession, and the right 
of inheritance ; arid that not as idle speculations, but 
Such as in history we shall find have concerned the in- 
lieritance of crowns, and kingdoms ; and if our's want 
them, we need not go farther for famous examples of it, 
than the other kingdom in this veiy island, which hav- 
ing been fully related by the ingenious and learned au- 
thor of Patriarcha non Monarcha, I need say no more 
of. Till our author hath resolved all the doubts that 
inay arise about the next heir, and showed that they are 
plainly determined by the law of nature, or ikt revealed 

Vol, V. X law 
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law of God, all his suppositions of a monarebical, a&-' 
solute, supreme, paternal power in Adam, and the de- 
scent of that power to his heirs, would not be of the 
least use to establish the authority, or make out the 
title, of any otie prince now on earth j but would rather, 
unsettle and bring all into question : for let our author 
tell us as long as. he pleases, and let all men believe it 
too, that Adam had a paternal, and thereby a monar- 
chical power ; that this (the only power in the world) 
descended to his heirs ; and that there is no other power, 
in the world but this : let this be all as clear demonstra- 
tion, as it is manifest errour ; yet if it be not past doubt, 
to whom this paternal power descends, and whose now 
it is, nobody can be under any obligation of obedience ; 
unless any one will say, that 1 am bound to pay obedi- 
ence to paternal power in a man who has tto more pa- 
ternal power than I myself; which is all one as to say, 
I obey a man, because he has a right to govern ; and if 
I be asked, how I know he has a right to govern, I should 
answer, it cannot be known, that he has any at all : for 
that cannot be the reason of my obedience, which I 
know not to be so; much less can that be a reasoa 
of my obedience, which nobody at all can know ta 
be so. . 

§. 125. And therefore all this ado about Adam's fa- 
tlierhood, the greatness of its. power, and the neceessity, 
of its supposal, helps nothing to establish the power of 
those that govern, or to determine the obedience of 
subjects who are to obey, if they cannot tell whom they 
are to ,obey, or it cannot be known who are to govern, 
and who to obey. In the state the world is now, it is 
irrecoverably ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This fa-. 
therhood, this monarchical power of Adam, descend- 
ing to his heii-s, would be of no nK)re use to the go- 
vernment of mankind, than it would be to the quieting 
of men's consciences, or securing their healths, if our 
authoi; had assured them, that Adam had a power to for-* 
give sins, or .cure diseases, which by divine institutioa 
descended to his heir, whilst this heir is impossible to be 
known. And should not 1^^ do as rationally, who upgu 
., , ' " this-^ 
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this assurance of our author, went and confessed his sins, 
and expected a good absolution ; or took physic with 
expectation of health, from any one who had taken on 
himself the name of priest or physician, or thrust him-^ 
•elf into those employments, saying, I acquiesce in the 
nbsoiving power descending from Adam, or I shall bt 
cured by the medicinal power descending from Adam ; 
as he who says, I submit to and obey the paternal powe^ 
descending from Adam, when it is confessed all these 
powers descend only to his single heir, and that heir is 
unknown ? 

§. 1 26. It is true, the civil lawyers have pretended to 
determine some of these cases concerning the successioii 
of princes; but by our author's principles they have 
meddled in a matter that belongs not to them ; for if 
4ll political power be derived only from Adam, and be 
to descend only to his successive heirs, by the ordinance 
of God and divine institution, this is a right antecedent 
and paramount to all government; and therefore the 
j>ositive laws of men cannot determine that, which is 
itself the foundation of all law and government, and i^ 
to receive its rule only from the law of God and nature. 
And that being silent in the ca3e, I am apt to think there 
is no such right to be conve)^ed this way : I am sure it 
wouW be to no purpose if there were, and men would 
be mopc at a loss concerning government and obedience 
to governors, than if there were no such right ; since by 
positive laws and compact, which divine mstitiition (if 
there be any) shuts out, all these endless inextricable 
doubts can be safely provided against ; but it can never 
be' understood, how a divine natural right, and that of 
such moment as is all order and peace in the world, 
should be conveyed down to posterity, without any plain 
natural or divine rule concerning it. And there would 
be an end of all civil government, if the assignment of 
civil power were by divine institution to the heir, and 
yet by that divine institution the person of the heir 
could not be known. This paternal regal power be- 
ing by divine right only his, it leaves ho room for hu- 
man prudeiice, or consent, to place it any where else ; 
for if only one man hath a divine right to the obedience 
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of mankind, nobody can claim that obedience, but fee 
that can show that light ; nor can men's consciences by 
any other pretence be obliged to it. And-thus this doc- 
trine cuts up all government by the roots* 

§. 127. Thus we see how our author, laying it for a 
sure foundation, that the very person that is to rule, is 
the ordinance of God, and by divine institution ; tells 
us at large, only that this person is the heir, but who 
this heir is, he leaves us to guess ; and so this divine 
institution, which assigns it to a person whom we have 
no rule to know, is just as good as an assignment to no- 
body at all. But whatever our author does, divine in- 
stitution makes no such ridiculous assignments : nor caa 
iGod be suppo::icd to make it a sacred law, that one cer- 
tain person should have a right to something, and yet 
not give rules to mark out, and know that person by : ' 
or give an heir a divine right to power, and yet not poinc 
out who that heir is. It is rather to be thought, that aa 
heir had no such right by divine institution, than that 
God should give such a right to the heir, but yet leave 
it doubtful and undeterminable who such heir is. 

§. 128. If God had given the land of Canaan to 
Abraham, and in general terms to somebody after him, 
without naming his seed, whereby it might be known 
who that somebody was ; it would have been as good 
and useful an assignment, to determine the right to the 
land of Canaan, as it would be the determining the. right 
of crowns, to give empire to Adam and his successive 
heirs after him, without telling who his heir is : for the 
word heir, without a rule to know who it is, signifies 
no more than somebody, I know not whom. God mak- 
ing it a divine institution, that men should not marry 
those who were of near kin, thinks it not enough to 
say, '* none of you shall approach to any that is' near of 
'* kin to him, to uncover their nakedness;" but more- 
over, gives rules to know who are those near of kin, for- 
bidden by divine institution j or else that law would have 
been of no use ; it being to no purpose to lay restraint 
or give privileges to men^ in such general terpis, as the 
particular person concerned cannot be known by. But 
God not having any where said, the next heir shall in- 
herit 
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herit all his father's estate or dominion, we are not to 
•wonder, that he hath no where appointed who that heir 
should be ; for never having intended any such thing, 
never designed any heir in that sense, we cannot expect 
he should any where nominate, Or appoint any person 
to it, as we might, had it been otherwise. And there- 
fore in scripture, though the word heir occur, yet there 
is no such thing as heir in our author s sense, one that 
was by right of nature to inherit all that his father had, 
exclusive of his brethren. Hence Sarah supposes, that 
if Ishmael staid in the house to share in Abraham's es- 
tate after his death, this son of a bond-woman might 
be heir with Isaac; and therefore, says she, *' cast out 
^* this bond- woman and her son, for the son of this 
** bond- woman shall not be heir with my son :" but 
this cannot excuse our author, who telling us there is, 
in every number of men, one who is right and next heir 
to Adam, ought to have told us what the laws of de- 
scent are : but he having been so sparing to instruct us 
by rules, how to know who is heir ; let us see in the 
next place, what his history out of scripture, on which 
he pretends wholly to build his government, gives us in 
this necessary and fundamental point. 

§• 129. Our author, to make good the title of his 
book, p. 13, begins his history of the descent of Adam's 
regul power, p. 13, in these words: '^ This loidship 
** which Adaii) by command had over the whole world, 
" and by right descending from him, the patriarchs did 
** enjoy, was a large," &c. How does he prove that 
the patriarchs by descent did enjoy it? for ** dominion 
** of life and death, says he, we find, Judah the tather 
** pronounced sentence of death against Thamar his 
" daughter-in-law for playing the harlot," p. \5. How 
does this prove that Judah had absolute and sovereign 
authority? '* he pronounced sentence of death." The 
pronouncing of sentence of death is not a certain mark 
of sovereignty, but usually the office of inferiour magis- 
trates. 1 he power of making laws of life and death is 
indeed a mark of sovereignty, but pronouncing the sen , 
tence according to those laws, may be done by others^ 
and therefore &is will but ill pirove that he hsd sove* 
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leign authority : as if one should say, judge JefFerics 
pronounced sentence of death in the late times, there- 
fore judge JefFeries had sovereign authority. But it will 
be said, Judah did it not by commission from another^ 
and therefore did it in his own right. Who knows whe- 
ther he had any right at all ? heat of passion might carry 
him to do that which he had ho authority to do. " Ju* 
" dah had dominion of life and death :" how does that 
appear? He exercised it, he '^ pronounced sentence of 
** death against Thamar:" our author thinks it is very 
good propt) that because he did it, therefore he had a 
right to do it : he lay with her also ; by the same way 
of proof, he had a right to do that too. If the conse- 
quence be good from doing, to a right of doing, Ab- 
salom too may be reckoned amongst our author's sove- 
reigns, for he pronounced such a sentence of death 
against his brother Amnon, and much upon a like oc- 
casion, and had it executed too, if that be sufficient ta 
prove a dominion of life and death. 
. But allowing this all to be clear demonstration of 
sovereign power, who was it that had this '* lordship 
V by right descending to him from Adam, as large and 
*' ample as the absolutest dominion of any monarch ?'* 
Judah, says our author, Judah a younger son of Jacobs 
his father and elder brethren living ; so that if our au- 
thor s own proof be to be taken, a younger brother 
may, in the life of his father and elder brothers, ** by 
*' right of descent, enjoy Adam's monarchical power;'* 
and if one so qualified may be a monarch by descent, 
why may not every man ? if Judah, his father and elder 
brother living, were one of Adam's heirs, I know not 
who can be. excluded fiom this inheritance ; all men by 
inheritance may be monarchs as well as Jud^h, 

§. 130. ** Touching war, we see that Abraham com« 
^* manded an army of 318 soldiers of his own family, 
** and Esau met nis brother Jacob with 400 men at 
** arms : for matter of peace, Abraham made a league 
^f: with Abimelech," &c. p. 13, Is it not possible for 
a man to have 3 1 8 men in his family without being heir 
tp Adam ? A planter in the West-Indies has more, and 
might, if he pleased, (who donbts If) mHster them up. 
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and lead them out against the Indians, to seek repara- 
tion upon any injury received from them ; and all this 
without the " absolute dominion of a monarch, descend- 
** ing to him from Adam." Would it not be an ad- 
mirable argument to prove, that all power by God's 
institution descended from Adam by inheritance, and 
that the very person and power of this planter were the 
ordinance of God, because he had power in his family 
over servants born in his house, and bought with his 
money ? For this was just Abraham's case ; those who 
were rich in the patriarch's days, as in the West-Indies 
now, bought men and maid servants, and by their in- 
crease, as well as purchasing of new, came to have large 
and numerous families, which though they made use of 
in war or peace, can it be thought the power they had 
over them was an inheritance descended from Adam, 
when it was the purchase of tlieir money ? A man's rid- 
'ing in an expedition against an enemy, his horse bought 
in a fair, would be as good a proof that the owner 
^* enjoyed the lordship which Adam by command had 
*^ over the whole world, by right descending to him," 
as Abraham's leading out the servants of his family is, 
•that the patriarchs enjoyed this lordship by descent from 
Adam ; since the title to the pOM^er the master had in 
both cases, whether over slaves or horses, \vas only from 
liis purchase ; arid the getting a dominion over any thing 
by bargain and money, is a new way of proving one had 
it by descent and inheritance. 

§.131. ** But making war and peace are marks of 
** sovereignty," Let it be so in politic societies : may 
not therefore a man in the West-Indies, who hath 
with him sons of his own, friends, or companions, sol- 
diers under pay, or slaves bought with moneys or per- 
haps a band made up of all these, make war and peace, 
if there should be occasion, and '* ratify the articles too 
^* with an oath," without being a sovereign, ah abso- 
lute king over those who went with him? He that says 
he cannot, must then ^llow many masters of ships, many 
private >planters, to be absolute monarchs, for as much 
as this they have done. War and peace cannot be made 
- : X 4 for 
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for politic societies, but by the supreme power of such 
societies ; because war and peace giving a diflferent mo- 
tion to the force of such a politic body, none can make 
war or peace but that which has the direction of the 
force of the whole body, and that in politic societies is 
only the supreme power. In voluntary societies for the 
time, he that has such a power by consent, may make 
war and peace, and so may a single man for himself, the 
state of war not consisting in the number of partisan^, 
but the enmity of the parties, where they have no su- 
periour to appeal to. 

§. 132. The actual making of war or peace is no 
proof of any other power, but only of disposing those 
to exercise or cease acts of enmity for whom he makes 
it ; and this power in many cases any one may have 
without any politic supremacy : and therefore the. mak- 
ing of war or peace will not prove that every one that 
does so is a poHtic ruler, much less a king ; for then 
commonwealths must be kings too, for they do as cer^ 
tainly make war and peq^:e as monarchical govern- 
ment. 

§. 133. But granting this a ^^ mark of sovereignty in 
^' Abraham," is it a proof of the descent to him of 
Adam's sovereignty over the whole world ? If it be, it 
will surely be as good a proof of the descent of Adam's 
lordship to others too. 'And then commonwealtlis, as 
well as Abraham, will be heirs of Adam, for they make 
war and peace as well as he. If you sj^y, that the '* lord" 
** ship of Adam" doth not by right descend to com- 
monwealths, though they make war and peace, the same 
say I of Abraham, and then there is an end of your ar*- 
gument : if you stand to your argument, and say those 
that do make war and peace, as comn^onwealths do vithr 
out doubt, ''do inherit Adam's lordship," there is an 
end of your Tnonarchy, unless you will say, that com-r 
mon wealths '' by descent enjoving Adam's lordship" 
are mqnarchiesj ?ind that indeed would be a new 
way of making ^11 th^ governments in the wori4 
mon^rphi^aV 
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|. 154. To give our author^ the honour of this neifr 
invention, for I confess it is not I have first found it out 
by tracing his principles, and so charged it on him, it 
IS fit my readei$ know that (as absurd as it may seem) 
he teaches it himself^ p. 23, where he ingenuously says, 
'^ In all kingdoms and commonwealths in the world, 
** whether the prince be the supreme father of the peo- 
'* pie, or but the true heir to such a father, or come to 
*V the crown by usurpation or election, or whether some 
** few or a multitude govern the commonwealth; yet 
'* still the authority that is in any one, or in many, or 
'^ in all these, is the only right and natural authority of 
** a supreme father;" which right of fatherhood, he 
often tells us, is '* regal and royal authority;" as par- 
ticularly p. 12, the page immediately preceding this in- 
stance of Abraham. This regal authority, he says, those 
that govern commonwealths have; and if it be true; 
that regal and royal authority be in those that govern 
commonwealths, it is as true that commonwealths are 
governed by kings ; for if regal authority be in him that 
governs, he that governs must needs be a king, and so 
ail commonwealths are nothing but downright mo- 
narchies ; and then what need any more ado about the 
matter? The governments of the world are as they 
should be, there is nothing but monarchy in it Thi^ 
without doubt, was the surest way our author could have 
found, to turn all other governments, but monarchical, 
put of the world. 

§. .135. But all this scarce proves Abraham to have 
been a king as heir to Adam. If by inheritance he had 
^een king. Lot, who was of the same family, must 
needs have been his subject by that title, before the ser- 
vants in his family ; but we see they lived as friends and 
isquals, and when there herdsmen could not agree, there 
was no pretence of jurisdiction or superiority between 
them, but they parted by consent. Gen. xiii. hence he 
is called, both by Abraham and by the text^ Abraham's 
brother, the name of friendship and equality, and not 
of jurisdiction and authority, though he were really but 
J^s nephewt And if our s^uthor k^ows that Abraham 
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was Adam's heir, and ,a king, it was more, it seems, 
than Abraham himself knew, or his servant whom he 
sent a wooing for his son ; for when he sets out the ad- 
vantages of the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby to pre- 
vail with the young woman and her friends, he says, 
** I am Abraham's servant, and the Lord hath blessed 
** my master greatly, and he is become great ; and hq 
** hath given him flocks and herds, and silver and gold, 
" and men-servants and maid-servants, and camels and 
^* asses ; and Sarah, my master's wife, bare a son to my 
** master when she was old, and unto him hath he given 
** all he hath." Can one think that a discreet servant, 
that was thus particular to set out his master's greatness, 
would have omitted the crown Isaac was to have, if he 
had known of any such ? Can it be imagined he should 
have neglected to have told them on such an occasion as 
this, that Abraham was a king, a name well known at 
that time, for he had nine of them his nieighboui-s, if 
he or his master had thought any such thing, the like* 
liest matter of all the rest, to make his errand suc- 
cessful? ( . 

^. 136. But this discovery it seenis was reserved for 
our author to make two or 3000 years after, and let 
him enjoy th<i credit of it ; only he should have taken 
care that some of Adam's land should have descended 
to this his heir, as well as all Adam's lordship: for 
though this lordship which Abi'aham, (if we may be- 
lieve our author) as well as the other patriarchs, ^^hy 
** right descending to him, did enjoy, was as large and 
" ample as the absolutest dominion of any monarch 
** which hath been since the creation ;" yet his estate^ 
his tenitories, his dominions, were very narrow and 
scanty ; for he had not the possession of a foot of land, 
till he bought a field and a cave of the sons of Heth to 
bury Sarah in. * 

§. 1 37. The instance of Esau joined with this of Abra- 
ham, to prove that the *' lordship which Adam had 
*' over the whole world, by right descending from him, 
" the patriarchs did enjoy," is yet more pkasant than 
the former. " Esau met his brother Jacob with 40Q 
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** men at arms;" he therefore was a king by right of 
heir to Adam. Four hundred armed men then, how- 
ever got together, are enough to prove him that leads 
them to be a king, and Adam's heir. There have beea 
tories in Ireland, (whatever there are in other countries) 
who would have thanked our author for so honourable 
an opinion of them, especially if there had been nobodj 
near with a better title of 500 armed men, to question 
their joyal authority of 400. It is a shame for men to 
trifle so, to say no worse of it, in so serious an argu- 
ment Here Esau is brought as a proof that Adam^s 
lordship, '' Adams absolute dominion, as large as that 
** of any monarch, descended by right to the patri- 
** archs," and in this very chap. p. 19, Jacob is brought 
as an instance of one, that by '' birth-right was lord 
*' over his. brethren." So we have here two brotheit 
absolute monarchs by the same title, and at the same 
time heirs to Adam ; the eldest, heir to Adam, because 
he met his brother with 400 men ; and the youngest; 
heir to Adam by birth-right: *' Esau enjoyed the lord- 
** ship which Adam had over the whole world by right 
^^ descending to him, in as large and ample manner as 
*^ the absolutest dominion of any monarch ; and at the 
** same time, Jacob lord over him, by the right heirs 
^^ have to be lords over their brethren." Risum tene* 
atis ? I never, I confess, met with any man of parts 
so dextrous as sir Robert at this ^'ay of arguing : but it 
was his misfortune to light upon an hypothesis that 
could not be accommodated to the nature of things^ 
and human affairs ; his principles could not be made to 
agree with that constitution and order which God had 
settled in the world, and therefore must needs often clash 
with common sense and experience. 

§. 138. In the next section, he tells us, /^This pa* 
*' triarchal power continued not only till the flood, 
but after it, as the name pcttriarch doth in part 
prove." The word patriarch deth more than in part 
prove, that patriarchal power continued in the world as 
long as there were patriarchs ; for it is necessary that 
patriarchal power should be whilst there arc patriarchs^ 
gis it is necessary there should be paternal or conjugal 
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power whilst there are fathers or husbands ; but this is 
but playing with names. That which he would falla- 
ciously insinuate is the thing in question to be proved, 
m. that the. *' lordship which Adam had over the 
" world, the supposed absolute universal dominion of 
" Adam by right descending from him, the patriarchs 
" did enjoy.'* If he affirms such an absolute monarchy 
continued to the flood, in the world, 1 would be glad to 
know what records he has it from ; for I confess I can- 
not find a word of it in my bible : if by patriarchal 
power he means any thing else, it is nothing to the mat' 
ter in handi And how the name patriarch in some part 
proves, that those who are called by that name, had 
absolute monarchical power, I confess I do not see, and 
th^efore I think needs no answer till the argument from 
it be made out a little clearer. 

§. 139. " The three sons of Noah had the world, says 
** our author, divided amongst them by their Ikther, 
•* for of them was the whole world overspread," p. 14. 
The world might be overspread by the offspring of No* 
ah's sons, though he never dividfed the world amongst 
them ; for the earth might be replenished without be- ' 
ing divided: so that all our author's argument here 
proves no such division. However, I allow it to him, 
and then ask, the world being divided amongst them, 
which of the three was Adam's heir ? If Adam's lord- 
ship, Adam's monarchy, by right descended only to the 
eldest, then the other two could be but his subjects, his 
slaves : if by right it descended to all three brothers, by 
the same right it will descend to all mankind ; and then 
it wiH be impossible what he says, p. 19, that ^* heirs 
" are lords of their brethren," should be true; but all 
brothers, and consequently all men, will be equal and 
independent, all heirs to Adam's monarchy, and conse- 
quently all monarchs too, one as much as another. But 
it will be said, Noah their father divided the world 
amongst them ; so that our author will allow more to 
Noah than he will to God Almighty, for O. 211, he 
thought it hard, that God himself should give the world 
to Noah and his sons, to the prejudice of Noah's birth- 
right: his words are, " Noah was left sole heir to the 
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** world : why should it be thought that God would 
^* disinherit him of his birth-right, and make him, of 
•* all men in the world, the only tenant in common Avith 
** his children?" and yet he here thinks it fit that Noah 
should disinherit Shem of his birth-right, and divide 
the world betwixt him and his brethren ; so that hi» 
birth-right, when our author pleases, must, and whea 
he ple£|ses must not, be sacred and inviolable. 

§. 140. If Noah did divide the world between hH 
sons, and his assignment of dominions to them were 
good, there is an end of divine institution ; all our au- 
thor's discourse of Adam's heir, with whatsoever he 
builds on it, is quite out of doors ; the natural power 
of kings falls to the ground ; and then " the form of 
** the power governing, and the person having that 
** power, will not be (as he says they are, O. 254,) the 
** ordinance of God, but they will be ordinances of 
*' man :" for if the right of the heir be the ordinance 
of God, a divine right ; no man, father or not father, 
can alter it : if it be not a divine right, it is only hu- 
man, depending on the will of man : and so where hu- 
man institution gives it not, the first-born has no right 
at all above his brethren ; and men may put govern- 
ment into what hands, and under what forni they 
please. 

§. 141. He goes on, ** most of the civilest nations of 
'* the earth labour to fetch their original fiom some of 
'* the sons or nephews of Noah," p. 14. How many 
do most of the civilest nations amount to ? and who are 
they ? I fear the Chinese, a very great and civil people, 
as well as several other people of the East, West, North, 
and South,, trouble not themselves much about this matr 
ten All that beUeve the Bible, which I believe are our 
author's " most of the civilest nations," must necessa- 
rily derive themselves from Noah ; but for the rest of 
the world, they think little of his sons or nephews. But 
if the heralds and antiquaries of all nations, for it is 
these men generally that labour to find out the originals 
of nations, or all the nations themselves, *' should la- 
'* hour to fetch their original frpm some of the sons or 
" nephews of Noah," what would this be to prove, 
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that the " lordship which Adam had over the -frKote . 
" world, by a right descended to the patriarchs?'* 
Whoever, nations, or races of men, '* labom* to fetch 
" their original from," may be concluded to be thought 
by them men of renown, famous to. posterity for the 
greatness of their virtues and actions ; but beyond these 
they look not, nor consider who they were heirs to, but 
look on them as such as raised themselves by their owa 
virtue, to a degree thit would give lustre to those who 
in future ages could pretend to derive themselves from 
them. But if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Ta- 
merlain, Pharamond ; nay, if Jupiter and Saturn weie 
the names, from whence divers races of men, both an- 
cient and modern, have laboured to derive their ori- 
ginal; will that prove, that those men ''enjoyed the 
*' lordship of Adam by right descending to them ?" If 
not, this is but a flourish of our author's to mislead hid 
reader, that in itself signifies nothing. 

§. 142. To as much purpose is what he tells us, p. 15, 
concerning this division of the world, *' That some say- 
** it was by lot, and others that Noah sailed round the 
" Mediterranean in ten years, and divided the world 
^* into As^ia, Afric and Europe, portions for his three. 
** sons." America then, it seems, was left to be his 
that could catch it. Why our author takes such pains 
to prove the division of the world by Noah to his sons, 
and will not leave out an imagination, though no better 
than a dream, that he can find any where to favour it, 
is hard to guess, since such a division, if it prove any 
thing, must necessarily take away the title of Adam's 
heir; unless three brothers can altogether be heirs of 
Adam ; and therefore the following words, ^'howsoever 
" the manner of this division be uncertain, yet it is 
** most certain the division was by families from Noah 
** and his children, over which the parents were heads 
" and princes," p. 15. if allowed him to be true, and 
erf any force to prove, that all the power in the world 
is nothing but the lordship of Adam's descending by 
right, they will only prove, that the fathers, of the chil- 
dren are all heirs to this lordship of Adam : for if in 
those days Cham and Japhet, and other parents besides^ 
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the eldest son, • were heads and princes over their fami- 
lies,- and had a right to divide the earth by families^ 
what hinders younger brothers, being fathers of fami* 
lies, from having the same right ? If Cham and Japhet 
were princes by right descending to them, notwith- 
' standing any title of heir in their eldest brother, younger 
brothers by the same right descending to them are 
princes now ; and so all our author's natural power of 
kings will reach no farther than their own children; 
and no kingdom, by this natural right, can be bigger 
than a famify : for either this lordship of Adam over the 
whole world^ by right descends only to the eldest son, 
and then there can be but one heir, as our author says, 
p. 19. or else it by right descends to all the sons equally, 
and then every father of a family will have it, as well as 
the three sons of Noah : take which you wiU, it destroys 
the present governments and kingdoms, that are now 
in the world ; since whoever has this natural power of 
a king, by right descending to him, must have it, either 
as our author tells us Cain had it, and be lord over his 
brethren, and so be alone king of the whole world ; ox 
else, as he tells us here, Shem, Cham, and Japhet had 
it, three brothers, and so be only prince of his own fa* 
mily, and all families independent one of another : ail 
the world must be only one empire by the right of the 
next heir, or else every family be a distinct governmei^t 
of itself, by the 'Mordship of Adam's descending to 
*' parents of families." And to this only tend all the 
proofs he here gives us of the descent of Adam's lord- 
ship: for continuing his story of this descent, he 
says, 

§.143. ** In the dispersion of Babel, we must cer- 
*^ tainly find the establishment of royal power, through- 
*^ out the kingdoms of the world," p. 14. If you must 
find it, pray do, and you will help us to a new piece of 
history: but you must show it us before we shall be 
bound to believe, that regal power was established in 
the world upon your principles : for, that regal power 
was established '^in the kingdoms of the world," I 
think nobody will dispute ; ' but that there should be 
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kingdoms' in the world, whose several kings clnjd;^e^ 
their crowns, " by right descending to them from 
•• Adam," that we think not only apocryphal, but alsol 
utterly impQssible. If our author has no better foun- 
dation for his monarchy than a supposiition of what wa^ 
done at the dispersion of Babel, the monarchy he erects 
thereon, whose top is to reach t6 heaven to unite itian- 
Icind^ will serve only to divide and iScatter them as that 
tower did ; and, instead of establishing civil govern- 
ment and order in the world, will produce nothing but 
confusion, 

§. 144. For he tells us, the nsltions they were divided 
into, *^ were distinct families, which had fathers for 
** rulers over them ; whereby it appeare, that even irt 
*• the confusion, God Was careful to preserve the fa- 
*' therly authority, by distributing the diversity of lan- 
" guages according to the diversity o( families. " p. 14. 
It would have been a hard matter for any one but our 
author to have found out so plainly, in the text he here- 
brings, that all the nations in that dispersion were go- 
verned by fathers, and that *' God was careful topre- 
** serve the fatherly authority." The words of the text 
are, ** These are the soti's of Shem after their families, 
" after their tongues in their lands, after their nations ;'' 
and the same thing is said of Cham and Japhet, after an 
enumeration of their posterities : in all which there is 
not one word said of their governors, or forms of go- 
vernment ; of fathers, or fatherly authority. But our 
author, who is very quick-sighted to spy out father- 
hood, where nobody else could see any the least glimpses 
of it, tells us positively their *^ rulers were fathers, and 
** God was careful yto preserve the fatherly authority f 
and why ? Because those of the same family spoke the 
same language, and so of necessity in the division kept 
together. Just as if one should argue thus: Hannibal 
in his army, consisting of divers nations, kept those of 
the same language together ; therefore fathers were cap- 
tains of each band, and Hannibal was careful of ther 
fatherly authority : or in peopling of Carolina, the Eng- 
lish, f rencb, Scotch, and Welsh, that are then^ plant 
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themselves together, and by them the country is dividect 
y in their lands after their tongues, after their families, 
*■ after their nations;" therefore care was taken of the 
fatherly authority: or because, in many parts of America, 
eveiy little tribe was a distinct people, with a different 
language, one should inter, that therefore *' God was 
" careful to preserve the fatherly authority," or that 
therefore their rulers *^ enjoyed Adam's loitlship by right 
*^ descending to them," though we know not who were 
their governors, nor wJiat their form of government ; but 
only that they were divided into little independent socie- 
ties, speaking different languages. 

§. 145. The scripture says not a word of their rulers or 
forms of government, but only gives an account, how 
mankind came to be divided into distinct languages and 
nations; and therefore it is not to argue from the autho- 
rity of scripture, to tell us positively, fathers were their 
rulers, when the scripture says no such thing; but to set 
up fancies in one's own brain, when we confidently aver 
matter of fact, where records are utterly silent. Upon 
a like ground, /. e. none at all, he sajs, ^* That they 
**- were not confused multitudes without heads and go- 
" vernors, and at liberty to choose what governors or 
'* governments they pleased." 

§. H6. For I demand, when mankind were all yet of 
one language, all congregated in the plain of Shinar, 
ifcrere they then all under one monarch, " who enjo3Td 
** the lordship of Adam by right descending to him?*' 
If they were not, there were then no thoughts, it is 
plain, of Adam's heir, no right to government known 
then upon that title; no care taken, by God or man, of 
Adam's fatherly authority. If when mankind were but 
one people, dwelt altogether, and were of one Ian- 
;guage, and were upon building a city together ; and 
when it is plain, they could not but know the right heir; 
for Shem lived till Isaac's^ tinie^ a long while after the 
division at Babel ; if then, I say; they were not under 
the monarchical government of Adam's fatherhood, by 
right descending to the heir, it is plain there was no re- 
gard had to the fatherhood^ <na nl^arit};}i^y acknowledged 
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due to Adam's heir, no empire of Shem's m A»ia» f»A 
consequently no such division of |he world by Noah, as^ 
mir author has talli^ of. As far a;^ we can conclude 
any \\i&g iVom scriptwe in thi» mattev, it s^ins frpm 
Ibis jriace, that if they had any gweraineijt, it w?w ratbei 
a commonwealth than an absolute lOfHiarcby : for th^ 
scriptuie teUs Wv Gen. xL '' They said :" it was not a 
prince commaftded tbe boildiBg oi this city and tpwer, 
jjt was not by the command of one ntenarch, but bv the 
^consultation of many, a free people ; ^^ let us build us a 
** a. city :*' they built it for tbemselres as free meii^ net 
as slaves for their lord and master ; ** that we be jjo4 
'* scattered abroad ;" having a city once built, s^nd fi?^d 
habitations to settle our abodes and families^ This wi^ 
the Consultation and design of a people, that were at li- 
berty to part as«tnder, but desired to keep in one body ; 
and couid not have been either necessary or likely in 
men tied together under the government of one monarcb^ 
who if they had beeur a^ our autlK>r tells us, all slaves 
lender tlte ab$olute dominion of ^ monarch, needed not 
have taken such care to hinder themselye3 from wander- 
ing out of tlie teach of bis dominion. I demand whether 
this be not plainer in scripture than any thing of Adam's 
heir or fatherly authority ? 

§• 147. But if being, a& God says^ Gen. xi. 6, one 
people, they had one ruler, one king by natural righ^ 
absolute and su{^eme over thein> ** what care bad Gq4 
" to preserve tlie paternal authority of the supreme ft- 
** tberhood," if on a sudden he suffer 72 (for so m^ny. 
our author talks of) distinct n^ions to be^ erected out of 
1^ under distinct govern(»s, and at once to withdraw 
^emselves from the obedience of their sovereign ? Tbi& 
is to intitle God's care how, and to what we plea^ 
Can it be sense to say, that God was careful to preis^rve 
^c fetberly authority in those who had it not? For tf 
these were^ sut^ta under a mpreme prince, what aar 
thority Rad they ? Was it an instance of God's caieia 
jj^serve the fatherly authority, when he took away tfte 
true supreme &therhood of the natuml monarch ? Qm 
it be (oaaoa totay, tbo( God, for the preserx'ution of fa^ 
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theriy autt^ority, lets several new goverriments with their 
governorsi i»tait up, who could not all have fatherly au,*^ 
thority? And is it not as much reason to say, that God 
is careful to destroy fatherly authority, when he sufFera 
one, who is in possession of it, to have his government 
torn in piecfs, and shared by several of hv9 subjects^ 
Would it t;iot be an argument just like this, for mo* 
narchical government, to say, when any monarchy waa 
shattered to pieces, and divided amoqgst revolted sub^ 
jects, that God was careful to preserve monarchical 
power, by rending a settled trmpire intp a multitude^ cl 
little govwiinents? If any one will say, thit wh%t hap* 
pens in providence to be pieserved, God is carefiil to 
preserve as a thing therefore to be esteemed by men 8A 
necessary or useful; it is a peculiar propriety of speech, 
which every one will not thmk fit to imitate: but this I 
am ^ure is impossible to be either proper or true speaks 
mg, that Shem, for example, (for he wgs then alive) 
should have fatherly authori^, or suvareignty by right 
of fatherhood, over that one people at Babel, and wat 
the next moment, Shem yet living, 7S others should 
have fatherly authprity, or sovereignty by right of iBi-r 
therhood, over the same people, divided into so m^ny 
distinct governments: either these 72 iatber9 actually 
were rulers, just before the confiision, mA then thejr 
were not one people, but that God himsfif says they 
were ; or else they were a Gommonwe«ilth, and then 
whejre was monarchy? or else these 72 fathers had h^ « 
thetf ly authority, but knew it not Strange ! that fa^ 
tberly authority should be the oQly original of go^ern^ 
meat amongst men, and yet all mankind not know it i 
and stranger yet, that the confusion of tongues should 
reveal it to them all of a iudden, that in an instant thesa 
72 should know th^t they bad fetherly power, and aU 
others know that they were to obw it in than, and 
evt«yone know that particular fatherfy authority to 
which he was a sui^t He that can think this argut 
ing from scripture, may irom thence make out what 
model of an Kutopia will best suit with his fancy ot 
interest; and this fatherhood, thus disposed of, writ 
justify both a- priooe who claims an universal mooarchy, 
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and his subjects, who, being fathers of families, stiatt 
quit all subjection to him, and canton his empire into 
less governments for themselves: for it will always re- 
main a doubt in which of these the fatherly authority 
resided, till our author resolves us, whether Shem, who 
was then alive, or these 72 new princes, beginning so 
many new empires in his dominioDs, and over his sub- 
jects, had right to govern ; since our author tells us, 
that both one and the other had fatherly, which is su- 
preme authority, and are brought in by him as instances 
of those who did ** enjoy the lordships of Adam by right 
^' descending to them, which was as large and ample 
'' a^ the absolutest dominion of anv monarch." This 
at least is unavoidable, that " if God was careful to pre- 
" serve the fatherly authority, in the 72 new-erected na- 
** tioDs," it necessarily follows, that he was as careful 
to destroy all pretences of Adam's heir ; since he took 
care, and therefore did preserve the fatherly authority in 
^o many, at least 71, that could not possiby be Adam'* 
heirs, when the right heir, (if God had ever ordained any 
such inheritance, ; could not but be known, Shem then 
living, and they being all one people. 

\. 148. Nimrod is his next instance of enjoying this 
patriarchal power, p. I6r but I know not for what reason 
our author seems a little unkind to him, and says, that 
he " against right enlarged his empire, by seizing vio- 
" lently on the rights of other lords of families," These 
lords of families here were called fathers of families, in 
his account of the dispersion at Babel \ but it matters 
not how they were called, so we know who they are; 
for this fatherly authority mvist be in them, either as 
heirs to Adam, and so there could not be 72, nor above 
one at once; or else as natural parents over their chil- 
dren, and so every father will have paternal authority 
over his children by the same right, and in as large ex- 
tent as those 72 had, and so be independent princes over 
their own offspring. Taking his iords of families in this 
latter' sense, (as it is hard to give those words any other 
sense in this place) he gives us a very pretty account of 
the original of monarchy, in these following words, p* 
16. *^ And iu this sense he may be said to be the author 
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^* and fouTider of monarchy," viz. As against right 
seizing violently on the rights of fathers over their 
children; which paternal authority, if it be in tliem^ 
by right of nature (for else how could those 72 come 
by it?) no-body can take from them without their own 
consents ; and then I desire our author and his friends 
to consider how far this wiH concern other princes, and 
whether it will not, according to his conclusion of that 
paragraph, resolve all regal power of those, whose do- 
minions extend beyond their families, either into tyranny 
and usurpation, or election and consent of fathers of 
femilies, which will differ very little from consent of 
the people, 

%. 149. All his instances, in the next section, p. 17, 
of the 13 dukes of Edom, the nine kings in a little cor- 
ner of Asia in Abraham's days, the 3 1 kings in Canaan 
destroyed by Joshua, and the care he takes to prove that 
these were all sovereign princes, and that every town 
in those days had a king, are so many direct proofs 
against him, that it was not the lordship of Adam by 
right descending to them, that made kings: for if they 
had held their royalties by that title, either there must 
have been but one sovereign over them all, or else every 
&ther oi a family, had been as good a prince* and had 
as good a claim to royalty, as these: for if all the sons, 
of ]^a:u had each of them, the younger as well as the 
eldest, the right of fatherhood, and so were sovereign 
princes after their fathers death; the same right had 
their sons after them, and so on to all posterity ; which 
will limit all the natural power of fatherhood, only to 
be oveK.the issue of their own bodies, and their descen- . 
dents: wiuch power of fatherhood dies with the head 
of each famny,^~apd makes way for the like power of 
fatherhood to take place in each of his sons over their 
respective posterities: whereby the power of fatherhood 
will be preserved indeed, and is intelligible, but will 
not be at all to our author's purpose- None of the in- 
stances he brings are proofs of any power they had, as 
heirs of Adam's paternal authority by the title of his 
fatherhood descending to them; no, iior of any power 
they had by virtue of their own ; for Adam's fatherhood 
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feeing over all mankind, it could descend to bnt one at 
(Mice, and from him to his right heir only, ahd so there 
could by l^at title be but one king in the world at a 
lime; wd by right of fatherhood, not descending from 
Adam^ it must be only as they themselves were fkthers, 
and so could be ovf r none but their own posterily. So 
that |f those IS dukes of Edom ; if Abraham and the 
nine kings his neighbours; if Jacob and Eisau, and the 
31 kinss jn Canaan, the 72 kings mutilated by Ado- 
nibesecK, the 32 kings that came to J9enhadad, the 70 
kings of Gnecce making war at Troy ; were, as our 
Ituthor contends, all of them sovereign princes ; it is 
evident that kings derived their power from some other 
original than fatherhood, since some of these had power 
evermore than their own posterity; audit is demon- 
stration, they could not be all heirs to Adam : for I 
challenge any man to make any pretence to power by 
right of fatherhood either intelligiole or possible in any 
one, otherwise, than either as Adam's heir, or as pro- 
ecQitor over his own descendents, naturally sprung from 
him, And if our author could show that any one of 
these princes, of which he gives us here so large a cata* 
logue, had his authority by either of these titles, I 
think I wight yield him the cause; though it Js manifest 
tfiey are all impcrthient, and directly contrary to what 
he brings them.to prove, viz, ** That t|ie lordship which 
^* Adam had over the world by right descended to the 
^* patriarchs." 

% 150. Having told us, p. 16, That ** the patriarchal 
^* goverimient continued in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
'' ikntil the Egyptian bondage," p, 17, he tells us, "by 
^' mi^nifest footsteps we may trace this paternal govem- 
*' ment tinto the Israelites coming into Egypt, where 
*^ the exercise of the supreme patriarchal government 
^* was intermitted, becavise they wf re in subjection tp 
•* a stronger prince," What these footsteps are of pa- 
terng^l government, in our author's sen^e, i. e. of abso- 
lute monarchical power descending from Adam, and 
exercised by right of fiitherhood, we hav^ seen; that is, 
for 2290 years no footsteps at all; since in all that time 
he cannot produce any o^c example of any person who 
' / * ' claimed 
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cH^med or asercised r^l authority by right of father- 
fscod: or shovF any oae n^Ho being a king was Adam's 
ii«ir; all that his prooA amoant to is onl^ this^ that 
thttt Wem fkthers, f^atrisr chs, and kiags, in that age 
^f tbdworM; but that the fathers and patriarchs had 
mtiy abMliite arbitrary ]power, or by what titles those 
krings had their's, and of what extent it was, the scrips 
tare is wholly silent ; it is manifest by right of fatherhood 
they neithar did, nor coiikl chum any title to dominion 
At empire. 

\. 1^1. To say^ ^'Thlit the exercise of auprame par 
^' triarchal gotremment was intermitted, because they 
wei-e in subjection to a stronger prince,*' proves no- 
thing but what I before snspected, viz. '^ Hiat patri- 
* ' arcfaal jurisdiction or ^vernment'* is a fallacious ex^ 
]>re«sjon, and does not m our aiithor ^gnify (what he 
-would yet insinuate by it) paternal and regal power, 
jsuch an absolute sovereignty as he supposes was m 
Adam. ' 

f . 1512. For how ean be say that patriarchal jurisdic- 
tion was intermitted in Egypt, where there was a king, 
under whose regal government the Israelites were, if 
i)atrisu*cbal were al)solute monarchical juriadiction? And 
if it were not, but something else, why does he make 
suc^h ado about a power not in question, and nothing to 
the purpose r The exercise of patriarchal jurisdictiutt, 
if patriarchal be regal, was not intermitted whilst the 
Israelites were in £^pt It is true, the exercise of 
regal power was not then in the hands of any of the 
promised ^e^ iif Abraham, nor befbie neither that I 
know: bat what is that to the intermission of regal au* 
thority, as descending from Adam; unless our author 
will have it, that this chosen line of Abi*diam had the 
right of inheritance to Adam's lordship ? and then to 
what puipose are his instances of the 72 rulers, in whom 
the fatherly authority was preserved in the qonfusion at 
Babel? Why does he bring the 12 princes sons of Ish- 
mael^ and the dukes of Edom, and join them with 
Abraham, I^aac, an<l iaeob, as examples of the exer- 
cise of true patriarcbat government, if the exercise of 
patriarchal jurisdiction were intermitted in the world, 
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whenever the heirs of Jacob had not suptemc pov^r? 
I fear, supreme patriarcha^^urisdiction was hot onlyiu* 
termitted, but from the time of the Egyptian bondage 
•quite lost in the world; since it will be 'hard to find, 
irom that time downwards, any one who exercised it as 
an inheritance descending to him from the patriardis 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I imagined monarchical 
government would have served his turn in the hands of 
Pharaoh, or any body. But one cannot easily discover 
in all places what his discourse tends to, as particularly 
in this place it is not obvious to guess what be drives a^ 
when he says, *' the exercise of supreme patriarchal ju- 
** risdiction in Egypt," or how this serves to make out 
the descent of Adam's lordship to the patriarchs, or any 
body else. 

§. 163. For I thought he had been giving us out of 
scripture proofs, and examples of monarchical govern- 
ment, founded on paternal authority, descending from 
Adam; and not an history of the Jews: amongst who© 
yet we find no kings, till many years after they were 
a people ; and when kings were their ralei^ there is 
not the least mention or room for a pr0:ence that thqr 
were heirs to Adaan, or kings by paternal authority, 
I expected, talking so much as he does of scripture, 
that he would have produced theuce a series of mo- 
narchs, whose titles were dear to Adam's fatherhood, 
and who, as heirs to him, owned and exercised paternal 
jurisdiction over their subjects, and that this was the 
true patriarchal government : whereas he neither proves 
that the patriarchs were kings; nor that either kingp. 
or patriarchs were heirs to Adam, or so much as pre- 
tended to it : and one may as well prove, that the par 
triarchs were all absolute monarchs ; that the power 
both of patriarchs and kings was only paternal; an4 
that this power descended ta them from Adam : I say 
all these propositions may be as well proved by a com 
fused account of a ipultitude of little kings in the 
West-Indies, out of Ferdinando Sotoi, or apy of ouv 
late histories of the Northern America, or by our au- 
thor's 70 kings of Greece^ out of Homer, u by any 
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thing he bringsr out of scripture, in that multitude of 
kings he has reckoned up. . . 

§. 154. And metbinks he should have let Homer and 
his M^rs of Troy alone, since his great zeal to truth or 
jnonarchy carried him to such a pitch of transport 
against philosophers and poets, that he tells us in his 
pre&ce, that "there are too many in these dajrs, who^ 
" please themselves in running atler the opinions of 
/' philosophers and poets, to find out such an ori&'inal 
^^ of government, as might promise them some tiUe to 
*^ liberty, to thereat scandal of Christianity, and bring* 
^^ ipg in of atheism." And yet these heathens, phi* 
losopher Aristotle, and poet Homer, are not rejected by 
our zealous christian politician, whenever they offer any 
thing that seems to serve his turn ; whether ** to the great 
** scandal of Christianity and bringing in of atheism," 
let him look. This I cannot but observe, in authors 
who it is visible ii^rite not for truth, how ready zeal 
fbr interest and party is to entitle Christianity to their 
designs, and to charge atheism on those who will not 
without examining submit to their doctrines, and blindly 
swallow their nonsense. 

But to return to his scripture history, our author far- 
ther tells us, p. 18, that ** after the return of the Is- 
'* raelites out of bondage, God, out of a special care 
*^ of them, chose Moses and Joshua successively to go- 
'^ yem as princes in the place and stead of the supreme 
^* /athers." If it be true, that the^ returned out of 
bondage, it must be in a state of freedom, and must 
imply, that both before and after this bondage they were 
free; unless our author will say, that changing of masters 
is returning out of bondage; or that a slave returns out 
of bondage, when he is removed from one galley to ano* 
tjien If then they returned out of bondage, it is plain 
t}iat in those days, whatever our author m his preface 
Sfiys to the contrary, there was a difference between a 
son, a subject, and a slave; and that neither the patri- 
archs before, nor their rulers after this "Egyptian bon- 
*^ dage, numbered their sons or subjects amongst their 
^^ pp^essions,'' and disposed of them with as ateolute a 
4ominion^ as they did tneir other goods* 
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4. 155. Tliis 13 evident in Jacob, td wbom Aeubtt «l^ 
fered his two sons as pledges; and Judah was at l^M 
surety fbr Benjamin's safe return out of Egypt: which 
all had been va^n, superfluous, audbutasorfcor moekety, 
if Jacob had had the same power over every on^ of his 
family, as he had over his ox 6r his ass, as an owner av« 
his substance; and the offers that Reuben or Judab 
made had been such a security for returning of Benjattin, 
as if a man should take tW6 lambs Oilt of nis lord's fldck, 
and offer one as security, that he will safely rtstorc the 
other. 

^. 156. When they were out of this bondage, what 
then? " God out of a special care of them, the I»- 
** raelites.*' It is well that once in his book he will al> 
low God to have any care of the people: for in other 
places he speaks of mankind, as if God had no care of 
any part of them, but only of their nionarchs, and that 
the rest of the people, the societies of men, were made as 
so many herds of cattle, only for the service^ use, and 
pleasure of their princes. 

§. 157. * * Chose Moses and Joshua successively to go- 
" vern as princes;" a shrewd argument Our author has 
found out to prove God's care of the fatherly authority, 
and Adam's heirs, that here, as an expression of his 
care of his own people, he chooses those for princes 
over them, that had not the least pretence to either. 
The persons chosen were Moses, of the tribe of Levi, 
and Joshua of the tribe of Ephraim, neither of which 
had any title of fatherhood. But, says our author, they 
were in the place and stead of the supreme fathers. If 
God had any where as plainly declared his choice of 
such fathers to be rulers, as he did of Moses and Joshua, 
we might believe Moses and Joshua wfere in their place 
and stead; but that being the question in debate, till 
that be better proved, Moses being chosen by God to 
be ruler of his people, will no more prove that govern*- 
ment belonged to Adam*s heir, or to the fatherhood; 
than God's choosing Aaron of the tribe of Levi to be 
priest, will prove that the priesthood belonged to Adam^s 
heir, or the prime fathers; since God ^V6uld choose 
Aaron to be priest, and Closes ruler in Israel, though 
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neither of those offices were settled on Adam's heir,, or 
the fatherhood. 

f 158. Our author goes on, " And after them like- 
** wise for a time lie raised up judges to defend his 
•' pet^le in time of peril," p. 18. This proves fatherly 
authority to be the original of government, and that 
k descended from Adam to his heirs, just as well as 
what went before : only here our author seems to con* 
fess, that these judges, who were all the governors they 
then had, were only men of valour, whom they made 
their generals to defend them in time of peril; and 
cannot God raise up such men, unless fatherhood have a 
title to government ? 

§. 159. But says our author, " when God gave the 
" Israelites kings, he re-established the ancient and 
** prime right of lineal succesion to paternal govem- 
*' ment." p. 18. 

§. 160. now did God re-establish it? by a law, a 
positive command? We find no such thing. Our au- 
thor means then, that when God gave them a king, in 
giving them a king, he re-established the right, &c. To 
re-establish de facto the right of lineal successi(Hi to pa- 
ternal government, is to put a man in possession of that 
government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal 
succession had a right to: for, first, if it were another 
government than what his ancestor had, it was not suc- 
ceeding to an ancient right, but beginning a new one : 
for if a prince should give a man, besides his ancient 
patrimony, which for some ages his family had been 
disseized of, an additional estate never before in the 
possession of his ancestors, he could not be sakl to re^ 
establish the right of lineal succession to any more than 
what had been formerly enjoyed by his ancestors. If 
therefore the power the kings of Israel had were any 
thing more than Isaac or Jacob had, it was not the 
re-establishing in them the right of succession to a power^ 
but giving them a new power, however you please to call 
H, paternal or not: and whether Isaac and Jacob had 
the same power that the kings of Israel had, I desire 
^nv one, by what has been abpye sai^, tqipousider; and 
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I do not think he will find, that either Abraham, Isaac, 
or Jacob, had any regal power at all. 

§. 16 1. Next, there can be " no re-establishmcnt of 
'' the prime and ancient right of lineal succession'' to 
any thing, unless he, that is put in possession of it; has 
the right to succeed, and to be the true and next heir to 
!hini he succeeds to. Can that be a re-establishment, 
vhicb begins in a new family? or that the '* re-esta- 
** blishment of an ancient right of lineal succession," 
when a crown is given to one, who has no right of suc- 
cession to it ; and who, if the lineal succession had gone 
on, had been out of all possibility of pretence to it? 
Saul, the first king God gave the Israelites, was of the 
tribe of fienjamin. Was the *' ancient and prime right 
*^ of lineal succession re-established" in him? The next 
wasDavidy the youngest son of Jesse, of the posterity of 
Judah, Jacob's third son. Was the ^* ancient and prime 
•* right of lineal succession to paternal government re- 
•* established" in him ? or in Solomon, his youoger 
MU and successor in the throne? or in Jeroboam over 
the ten tribes ? or in Athaliah, a woman who reigned 
9ix yeara^ an utter stranger to the royal blood? " If ^ 
*' ancient and prime right of lineal succession to pater- 
*• nal government were re-established" ia any of these 
or their posterity, ^^ the ancient and prime right of lineal 
" succession to paternal government" belongs to younger 
brothers as well as elder, and may be re-established iu 
any man living: for whatever younger brothers, ^' by 
** ancient and prime right of lineal succession," roay 
have as well as the elder, that evety man living may have 
a right to, by lineal succession, and sir Robert, as well 
^& any other. And so what a brave right of lineal suc- 
cession, to his paternal or regal government, our author 
. has re-established, for the securing the rights and inhe- 
ritance of crowns, where every one may have it, let the 
world consider. 

§> 162. But says our author, however, p. 19- "When- 
" soever God made choice of any special person to be 
1' king, he intended that the issue also should hav.e be- 
V nefit thereof, as being comprehended sufficiently i». 
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^* the person of the fether, although the father was only 
'* named in the ^ant." This yet will not help out 
succession : for if as our author says, the benefit of 
the grant be intended to the issue of the grantee, this 
will not direct the succession ; since, if God give any 
thing to a man and his issue in general, the claim can* 
not be to any one of that issue in particular; every one 
that is of his race will have an equal right. If it be 
said, our author meant heir, I believe our author was 
as wiUiiig as any body to have used that word, if it 
would have sei-ved his turn : but Solomon, who suo* 
ceeded David in the throne, being na more his heir than 
Jeroboam, who succeeded him in the government of the 
ten tribes, was his issue, our author had reason to avoid 
saying, that God intended it to the heirs, when that 
would not hold in a succession, which our author could 
not except against; and so h^ has left his succession a^i 
undetermined, as if he had said nothing about it: for if 
the regal power be given by God to a man and his issue, 
as the land of Canaan was to Abraham and his seed, 
must they not all have a title to it, all share in it? And 
one may as well say, that by God's grant to Abraham 
and his seed, the land of Canaan was to belong only to 
one of his seed exclusive of all others, s^ by God*s 
grant of dominion to a man and his issue, this dominion 
was to belong in peculiar to one of his issue exclusive of 
all others. 

§• 163. But how will our author prove that whenso- 
ever God made choice of any special person to be a king, 
he intended that ^^ the (I suppose he means his) issue 
*• also should have benefit thereof ?** has he so soon for* 
got Moses and Joshui, whom in this very section, he 
says, " God out of a special care chose to govern as 
** princes,** and the judges ths^t God raised up? Had 
not these princes, having the same authority of the su* 
|>reme fatherhood, the same power that the kings had; 
and being specially chosen by God himself, should not 
their issue have the benefit of that choice as well as 
David's or Solomon's ? If these had th<s paternal autho- 
rity put into their hands immediately by God, why had 
>no^ their issue the benefit of this grant in a succession 
« to 
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to this power? Or if they had it as Adam's heirs, ill 
did not their heirs enjoy it after them by right deac^i^i 
ing to them? for they could not be heirs to o^es^no* 
then Was the power the saiiie, and from tha sauite 
wiginal, in Moses, Joshua, apd th^ Judges, as it tv^ 
in David and the kings; and was it inheritable in cme, 
and not in the oth^r? if it was not paternal authcwity, 
then God's own people were governed by those that M 
not paternal authority, and those gov^nors did wdl 
enough without it: if it were paternal aqliiQrity, and 
jGod chose the persons that were to en^fqise it, our au* 
thor's rule fails, that '' whensoever Go^ itiakes choice 
** of any person to be supreme ruler" (fbr I suppose 
Ihe name king has no spell in it, it is not the titk!» but 
the power makes the difference) *^ be inteikU that the 
•* issue also should have the benefit of it," since from 
their coming out of Egypt to David's time, 400ye8ira, 
the issue was never ** so sufficiently comprehended aa 
** the person of the father,'' as that any w^ after tba 
death of his father, succeeded to tlw government amongst 
ill those judges that judged Israel If, to ^vojd this, it 
be said, God always chose the person of the successor! 
%nd so, transferring the fatherly authority to him, ex- 
eluded his issue from succeeding to it, that is manifi^fly 
not so in the story of Jephtbah, where he articled witli 
the^ people, and they made him judge over them, a»i» 
plain, Judg. xi. 

§* 164. It is in vain then to say, that ^* wheow^er 
" Gpd chopi^ any special person to have the exerciso 
^' of patemftl authority," (tor if that be not to beki»g 
I desire to kno%v the difference between a king ^"^ 
ene having the exercise of paternal authority) ^^ ke ia^ 
^' teiids the issue also should have the benefit of it, 
lince we find the authority the judges had euded with 
them, and descended not to their issue; and if th<J 
judges had not paternal authority, \ fear it will trQuW^ 
our author, or any of the friends \s> bis principles, to 
tell who had then the paternal authority, that is, the go* 
vernmeptand supreme power amonpt the Israelites: 
and I suspect they must confess that tl>e chosen pf^l* 

Qf God cwtinued a people several hundred* of y»J* 

without 
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Without any knowledge or thought of this paternal au- 
thority, or any appearance of monarchical government 
atalU 

$. 16^, To be 9ati»fiecl of this, he need but read the 
story of the I^evite^ and the war thereupon with the 
8ei\jamites, in the three last chaptei'» of Judges; ard 
when be iindp> tb^t the Levite appeals to the people for 
justice, that it was the tribes and the congregation that 
debated) resolved, and directed all that was done on 
that occasion ; be must conclude, either that God was 
npt '^ careful to preserve the fatherly authority'' amongst 
his own chosen people; or else that the fatherly autbo* 
rity may be preserved where there is no monarchical 
government ; if .the latter, then it will follow, that 
^ough fatherly authority be ever so well proved, yet it 
will not infer a necessity of monarchical government ; 
if the former, it will seem very strange and improbable^ 
that C>od should ordain fttherly authority to be so 
sacred amongst the sons of men, that there could be no 
powfTy or government without it, and yet that amongst 
his own people even whilst he is providing a govern-* 
ment ♦for them, and therein prescribes rules to the 
several states and relations of mtviy this great and 
fundamental one, this most material and necessary of all 
the rest, should be conceale^l, and lie neglected tor 400 
years after. 

§• 15S. Before I leave this, I must ask how our au- 
tiior knows that '' whensoever God makes choice of 
** any specFal person to be king, he intends that the 
•* issue ?hould have the benefit thereof?" Does God by 
the law of nature or revelation uy so? By the same law 
also be must say, which of his issue must enjoy the crown. 
'm succession, and so point out the heir, or else leave 
his ijisue to divide or. scramble for the government : both 
alike absurd, and such as will destroy the benefit of suclt 
grant to the issue. When any such declaration of God's, 
intention is produced, it will be our duty to believe. 
God intends it so; but till that be done, our author 
must show us some . better warrant, before we shall be 
obliged to receive him as the authentic revealer of God's, 
intentions^ 

§. 166, 
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§. 157. "The issue,** says our author, " k comprc- 
** bended sufficiently in the person of the father, althou^ 
" the father only was named in the grant :" and yet G^ 
^hen he gave the land of Canaan to Abraham, Gen. 
xiii. 15. thought fit to pUt his seed into the grant too: 
90 the priesthood was given to Aaron aiid his seed ; and 
the crown God gave not only to David, but his seed 
also : and however our author assures us that ^^ God in- 
•* tends, that the issue should have the benefit of it, 
•* when he chooses any person to be king," yiet we see 
that the kingdom which he gave to Saul, without men- 
tioning his seed after him, never came to any of his 
issue : and why, when God chose a person to be king; 
he should intend, that his issue should Rave the benefit 
of it, more than when he chose one to be judge in 
Israel, I would ikin know a reason ; or why does a grant 
of fatherly authority to a king more comprehend thc^ 
issue, than when a like grant is made to a judge? Is pa^ 
ternal authority by right to descend to the issue of one, 
and not. of the other? There will need some reason to be 
shown of this difference more than the name, when the 
thing given is the same fatherly authority, and the man- 
ner of giving it, God's choice of the person, the same 
too ; for I suppose our author, when he says, " God 
"raised up judges," will by no means allow they were 
chosen by the people. 

§, 168. But since our author has so confidently assured 
us of the care of God to preserve the fatherhood, and 
pretends to build all he says upon the authority rf the 
scripture, we may well expect that that people, whose 
law, constitution, and history are chiefly contained ia 
the scripture, should furnish him with the clearest in- 
stances of God's care of preserving the fatherly autho- 
ritj^, in that people who it is agreed he had a most pe- 
culiar care of Let us see then what state this paternal 
authority or government was in amongst the Jews, from 
their beginning to be a people. It was omitted by our 
author's confession, from their coming into Egypt, till 
their return out of that bondage, above 200 years: from 
thence till God gave the Israelites a king,* about 400 
years more, our author gives but a very slender account 
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of it ; nor indeed all that time are there the least foot- 
steps of paternal or regal government amongst them, 
l^ut then says our author, "God re-established the an- 
•* cient and prime right of lineal succession to paternal 
*' government" 

§. 169. What a ^'lineal succession to paternal govern- 

** ment" was then established, we have already seen, 

I only now consider how long this lasted, and that was 

to their captivity, about 500 years : from thence to their 

destruction by the Romans, above 650 years after, the 

** ancient and prime right of lineal succession to pater- 

** nal government" was again lost, and they continued 

a people in the promised land without it. So that of 

1750 years that they were God's peculiar people, they 

Kad hereditary kingly government amongst them not one 

. third of the time ; and of that time there is not the least 

'footstep of one moment of "paternal government, nof 

** the re-establishment of the ancient and prime right 

" of lineal succession to it," whether we suppose it to 

be derived, as from its fountain, from David, Saul, 

Abraham, pr, which upon ou?: author's principles is 

the only true, from Adam. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
BOOK XL 

CHAPTER L 

* TT having been shown in the foregoing discourse, 
^* ' X 1. That Adam had not, either by natural right 
of fatherhood, of by positive donation from God, any 
such authority over his children, or dominion over the 
world, as is pretended : 

2. That if he had^ his heirs yet had no right to it: 

3v That if his heirs had, there being no law of na- 
ture nor positive law of God that determines which is 
the right heir in all cases that may arise/ the right of 
succession, and consequently of bearing rule, could not 
have been certainly determined i 

4. That if even that had been determined, yet the 
knowledge of which is the eldest line of Adam's poste- 
rity, being so long since utterly lost, that in the races 
of mankind and families of the world, there remains 
not to one above another tlie least pretence to be the 
eldest house, and to have the right of inheritance J 

All these premises, having, as I think, been clearly 
made out, it is impossible that the rulers now on earth 
should make any benefit, or derive any the least shadow 
of authority from that, which is held to be the fountain 
of all power, " Adam's private dominion and paternal 
*' jurisdiction ;" so that he that will not give just occa- 
sion to think that all government in the world is the 
product only of force and violence, and that men live 
together by no other rules but that of beasts, where the 
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strongest carries it, and so l^y a foundation for perpe- 
tual disorder and mischief, tumult, sedition, and rebel- 
lion, (things that the followers of that hypothesis so 
loudly cry out against) must of necessity find out ano- 
ther rise of government, another original of political 
power, and another way of designing and knowing the 
persons that have it, than what sir Robert Filmer hath 
taught us. 

§. 2. To this purpose, I think it niay not be amiss 
to set down what I take to be political power ; that the 
power of a magistrate over a subject may be distinguish- 
ed from that of a father over his children, a master over 
his servants, a husband over his wife, and a lord over 
his slave. All which distinct powers happening some- 
times togethei- in the same man, if he be considered 
under these different relations, it may help us to distin- 
guish these powers one from another, and show the dif- 
ference betwixt a ruler of a commonwealth, a father of 
a family, and a captain of a galley. 

§. 3. Political power, then, 1 take to be a right of 
making laws with penalties of death, and consequently 
all less penalties for the regulating and preserving of 
property, and of employing the force pf the commu- 
nity, in the execution of such laws, and in the defence 
of the commonwealth from foreign injury ; and all this 
only for the public good. 



CHAPTER IL 
Of the state of nature. 



. J. nnO understand political power right, and de- 
^ ' X rive it from its original, we must consider, 

what state all men are naturally in, arid that is, a state 
{ of perfect freedom to order their actions and dispose of 
' their possessions and persons, as they think fit, within 
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the bounds of the law of nature ; without asking leave, 
or depending upon the will of any other man. 
' A state also of equality, wherein all the power and 
jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than an- 
other; there being nothing more evident, than that 
creatures of the- same species and rank, promiscuously 
bom to all the same advantages of nature, and the use 
of the same faculties, should also be equal one amongst 
another without subordination or subjection ; iralcss the 
lord and master of them all should, by any manifest de- 
claration of his will, set one above another, and confer 
on him, by an evident and clear appointment, an un- 
doubted right to dominion and sovereignty. 

§. 5. This .eqiiality of men by nature, the judicious 
Hooker looks upon as so evident in itself, and beyond 
all question, that he makes it the foundation of that ob^ 
ligation to mutual love amongst men, on which he builds 
the duties we owe one another, and from whence he 
derives the great maxims of justice and charity. His 
words are, 

** The like natural inducement hath brought men to 
** know, that it is -no less their duty to love others than 
** themselves ; for semng those things which are equal, 
*^ must needs all have one measure; if I cannot but 
^^ wish to receive good, even as much at every man's , 
" hands, as any man can wish unto his own soul, how 
*^ should I look to have any part of my desire herein 
*^ satisfied, unless! myself be careful to satisfy thelilce 
^'-desire, which is undoubtedly in other men, being rf 
" one arid the same nature? To have any thing offered 
** them repugnant to this desire^ must needs in all re- 
'^ spects grieve them as much ^s me; so that if I do 
*^ harm, I must look to suffer, there being no reason 
*^ that others should show greater measure of love to 
" me, than they have by me showed unto them : my 
" desire therefore to be loved of my equals in nature, 
^* as much as possibly may be, imposeth upon me ana- 
•^' tural duty of bearing to them-ward fully the like af- 
/* fection : from which relation of equality between our- 
^* selves and them that are as ourselves^ what several 
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•* rules and canons natural reason hath drawn, fordi- 
*' rection of life, no man is ignorant." 

§. 6. But though this be a state of liljerty, yet it is 
not a state of licence : though man in that state have an 
uncontrqlable liberty to dispose of his person or pos* 
sessions, yet he has not liberty to destroy himself, or so 
much as any creature in his possession, but where some 
nobler use than its bare preservation calls for it. The 
state of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which 
obliges every one : and reason, which is that law, teaches 
all mankind, who will but consult it, that being all 
equal and independent, no one ought to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty, or possessions : for men be- 
ing all the workmanship of one omnipotent and infi- 
nitely wise Maker; all the servants of one scK'ereign 
master, sent into the world by his order, and about his 
business ; they are his property, whose workmanship 
they are, made to last during his, not another's plea- 
sure : and being furnished with like faculties, sharing 
all in one community of nature, there cannot be sup- 
posed any such subordination among us, that may au- 
thorize us to destroy another, as if we were made for 
one another's uses, as the inferior ranks of creatures arc 
for our's. Every one, as he is bound to preserve him- 
self, and not to quit his station wilfully, so by the like 
reason, when his own preservation comes not in com- 
J)etition, ought he, as much as he can, to preserve the 
rest of mankind, and may not, unless it be to do justice 
to an ofFendel*, take away or impair the life,* or what 
tends to the preservation of life, the liberty, health, 
limb, or goods of another. 

§. 7. And that all men may be restrained from in- 
vading others rights, and from doing hurt to one an- 
other, and the law of nature be observed, which willetli 
the peace and preservation of all mankind, the execu- 
tion of the law of nature is, in that state, put into every 
man's hands, whereby every one has a right to punish 
the transgressors of that law to such a degree as may 
hinder its violation : for the law. of nature -would, as all 
other laws that concern men in this world, be in vain, 
if there were nobody that in the state of nature had a 
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power to execute that law, and thereby preserve the in- 
nocent and restrain offenders. And if any one in the 
state of nature may punish another for any evil he has 
done, every one may do so : for in that state of perfect 
equality, where naturally there is no superiority or ju- 
risdiction of one over another, what any may do in pro- 
secution of that law, every one must needs have a right 
to do. 

§. 8. And thus, in the state of nature, " one man 
^* comes by a power over another;" but yet no abso- 
lute or arbitrary power, to use a criminal, when he has 
got him in his hands, according to the passionate heats, 
or boundless extravagancy of his own will ; but only to 
retribute to him, so far as calm reason and conscience 
dictate, what is proportionate to his transgression ; which 
is so much as may serve for reparation and res1:raint: 
for these two are the only reasons, - why one man may 
lawfully do harm to another, which is that we call pu- 
nishment In transgressing the law of nature, the of- 
fender declares himself to live by another rule than that 
of reason and common equity, which is that measure 
God has set to the actions of men, for their mutual se- 
curity ; and so he becomes dangerous to mankind, the 
tye, which is to secure them from injury and violence, 
being slighted and broken by him. Which being a tres- 
pass against the whole species, and the peace and safety 
of. it, provided for by the law of nature; every man 
upon this score, by the right he hath to preserve man- 
kind in general, may restrain, or, where it is necessiary, 
destroy things noxious to them, and so may bring such 
evil on any one, who hath transgressed that law, as may 
make him repent the doing of it, and thereby deter him, 
and by his example others, from doing the like mischief. 
And in this case, and upon this ground, *' every man 
*^ hath a fight to punish the offender, and be executioner 
•' of the law of nature," 

§. 9. I doubt not but this will seem a very strange 
doctrine to some men : but before they condemn it, I 
desire them to resolve me, by what right any prince or 
state, can put to death, or punish any alien, for any crime 
he commits in their Country, . It i^ certain ^heir laws, 
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by virtue of any sanction they receive 'from the promul- 
gated will of the legislative, reach not a stranger : they 
speak not to him, nor, if they did, is he bound to 
hearken to them. The legislative authority, by which 
they are in force over the subjects of that common- 
wealth, hath no power over him. Those who have the 
supreme power of making laws in England, France, or 
Holland, are to an Indian but like the rest of the world, 
men without authority : and therefore, if by the law of 
nature every man hath not a power to punish oflTence^ 
against it, as he soberly judges the case to require, I see 
not how the magistrates of any community can punish 
an alien of another country; since, in reference to him, 
they can have no more power than what every man na- 
turally may have over another. 

§. 10. Besides the crime which consists in violating 
the law, arid varying from the right rule of reason, 
whereby a man so far becomes degenerate, and declares 
himself to quit the principles of human nature, and to 
be a noxious creature, there is commonly injury done to 
some person or other, and some other man receives da- 
mage by his transgression : in which case lie who hath 
received any damage, has, besides the right of punish- 
ment common to him with other men, a particular right 
tp seek reparation from him that has done it : and any 
other person, who finds it just, may also join with him 
that is injured,^ and assist him in recovering from the of- 
fendei- soinuch as may make satisfaction for the harm he 
has suffered. 

§. II. From these two distinct rights, the one of pur 
nishing the crime for restraint, and preventing the like 
oiffence, which right of punishing is in 'every body ; the 
other of taking reparation, which belongs only to the 
injured party ; cpmes it to pass that the niagistrate, who 
by being magistrate hath the common fx^ht of punish- 
ing put into his hands, can often, where the public 
gbocl demands not the execution of the law, remit the 
punishment of criminal offences by his own authority, 
out yet cannot remit the satisfaction due to any private 
man for the damiage he has received. That, he who has' 
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suffered the damage has a right to demand in his pvtt - 
name, and he alone can remit : the damnified person ' 
has this power of appropriating to himself the goods or 
service of the offender, by right of self-preservation, a3 . 
every man has a power to punish the crime, to prevent 
its being committed again, '* by the right he has of 
** preserving all mankind;" and doing all reasonable 
things he can in order to that end : and thus it i$, that 
<jvery. man, in the flate of nature, has a power to kill a 
murderer, both to deter others from doing the like in- 
jury, which no reparation can compensate, by the ex- 
ample of the punishment tliat attends it from every 
body ; and also to secure men from the attempts of a 
criminal, who having renounced reason, the common 
rule and measure God hath given to mankind, hath, by 
the unjust violence arid slaughter he hath committed 
tipon one, declared war against all mankind j and there- 
fore may be destroyed as a lion or a tyger, one of those 
wild savage beasts, with whom men can have no society 
nor security : and upon this is grounded that great law 
of nature, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
** his bipod be shed." And Cain was so fully con- 
vinced, that every one had a right to destroy such a cri- 
minal, that afler the murder of his brother, he cries out, 
" Every one that findeth me, shall slay me;" so plain 
was it writ in the hearts of mankind. 

§. 1 2. By the same reason may a man in the state of 
Xiature punish the lesser breaches of that law. It wiH 
perhaps be demanded, with death ? I answer, each trans- 
gression may be punished to that degree, and with so 
much severity, as will suffice to make it an ill bargain 
to the ofliender, give him cause to repent, and terrify 
others from doing the like. Every offence, that can be 
committed in the state of nature,, may in the state of na- 
ture be also punished equally, and as far forth, as it may 
in a commonwealth : for though it would be beside my 

!)resent purpose, to enter her^ into the particulars of the 
aw of nature, or its measures of punishment, yet it is 
certain there is such a law, and that too as intelligible 
wd plain to a ratiojxal creature^ and a studier of that 
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law, as the positive laws of commonwealths : nay, pos- 
sibly plainer, as much as reason is' easier to be under- 
stood, than the fancies and intricate contrivances of men, 
following contrary and hidden interests put into words ; 
for so truly are a great part of the municipal laws of 
countries, which are only so far right, as tliey are found- 
ed oil the law of nature, by which they are to be regu- 
lated and interpreted. 

§. 13. To this strange doctrinp, v/^. That ^' in the 
*^ state of nature every one has the executive power" of 
the law of nature, I doubt not but it will be object^d^ 
that it is unreasonable for men to be judges in their owa 
cases, that self love will make men partial to themselves 
and their friends; and on the other side, that ill-nature, 
passion, , and revenge will carry them too far in punish- 
ing others ; and hence nothing but confusion and dis- 
order will follow: and that therefore God hath cer- 
tsiinly appointed government to restrain the partiality 
and violence of men. I easily grant, that civil govern- 
ment is the proper remedy for the inconveniencies of 
the state of nature, which must certainly be great, where 
men may be judges in their, own case ; since it is easy to 
be imagined, that he who was so unjust as to do his bro- 
ther an injury, will scarce be so just as to condemn him- 
self for it: but I shall desire those Avho make this, ob- 
jection, to remember, that absolute monarchs are but 
men ; and if government is to be the remedy of those 
evils, which necessarily follow from men's being judges 
in their own cases, and the state of nature is therefore 
not to be endured ; I desire to know what kind of go- 
vernment that is, and how much better it is than the 
state of nature, where one man commanding a multi- 
tude, has the liberty to be judge in his own case, and 
may do to all his subjects whatever he pleases,' without 
the least liberty to any one to question or control those 
who execute his pleasure ? and in whatsoever he doth, 
whether led by reason, mistake or passion, must be sub- 
mitted to? much better it is. in the state oi nature, 
wherein men are not baund to submit to the unjust will 
of another; and if he that judgesi, judges amiss in his 
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own, or any other case, he is answerable for it to the rest 
of mankind. 

§. 14. It is often asked as a mighty objection, *' where 
*^ are, or ever where there any men in such a state of na- 
** ture ?" To which it may suffice as an answer at pre- 
sent, that since all princes and rulers of independent 
governments, all through the world, are in a state of na- 
ture, it is plain the world never was, nor ever mil be, 
without numbers of men in that state. I have named 
all governors of independent communities, whether 
they are, or are not, in league with others : for it is not 
every compact that puts an end to the state of nature 
between men, but only this one of agreeing together 
.mutually to enter into one community, arid make one 
body politic ; other promises and compacts men may 
make one with another, and yet still be in the state of 
nature. The promises and bargains for truck, &c. be- 
tween the two men in the desert ifland, mentioned liy 
Garcilasso de la Vega, in his history of Peru ; or be- 
tween a Swiss and an Indian, in the woods of America j 
are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a state 
of nature, ia reference to one another : for truth and 
keeping of faith belongs to men as men, and not as mem- 
bers of society. 

§. 15. To those that say, there were never any men in 
the state of nature, I will not only oppose the authority, 
of the judicious IJookcr, Eccl. Pql. lib. i. sect. JO, 
where he says, " The laws which have been hitherto 
*^ mentioned," i. e. the laws of nature, ^' do bind men 
** absolutely, even as they are men, although ^they have 
*' never any settled fellowship, never any solemn agree- 
** ment amongst themselves what to* do, or not to do: 
" but forasmuch as we are not by ourselves sufficient XQ 
*' furnish ourselves with competent store of thiugs, 
** needful for such a life as our nature doth desire, a life 
" fit for the dignity of man ; therefore to supply those 
** defects and imperfections which are in us, as living 
*' singly and solely by ourselves, we are naturally iu- 
** duced to seek communion and fellowship with others. 
" This was tlie cause of men's uniting themselves afe 
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^* first in politic societies." But I moreover affirm, that 
all men are naturally in that state, and remain so, till by 
their own consents they make themselves members of 
some politic society ; and I doubt not in the sequel of 
this discourse to make it very clear. 



CHAPTER III. 

Of the state of war. 

^ Ij/j T^HE state of war is a state of enmity and 
^* * A destruction : and therefore declaring by 
word or action, not a passibnate and hasty, but a senate 
settled design upon another man's lite, puts him in a 
state of war with him against whom he has declared 
such an intention, and so has exposed his life to the 
other's power to be taken away by him, or any one that 
joins with him^in his defence, and espouses his quarrel; 
it being reasonable and just, I should have a right to de- 
stroy that which threatens me with destruction : for, by 
the fundamental law of nature, man being to be pre- 
served as much as possible, when all cannot be pre- 
served, the safety of the innocient is to be preferred : 
and one may destroy a man who makes war upon him, 
or has discovered an enmity to his being, for the same 
reason that he may kill a wolf or a lion ; because such 
men arc not under the ties of the common law of rea- 
son, have no other rule, but that of force and violence, 
and so may be treated as beasts of prey, those dangerous 
^nd noxious creatures, that will be sure to destroy him 
whenever he falls into their power. 

§. 17. And hence it is, that he who attempts to get 
another man into his absolute power, does thereby put 
himself into a state of war with him ; it being to be 
understood as a declaration* of a design upon his life : 
for I havq reason to conclude, that he who would get 
me into his power without my consent, would use me 
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as he pleased when he got me there, and destroy mc too 
when, he had a fancy to it ; for nobody can desire to 
have me in his absolute power^ unless it be to coiupel 
me by force to that which is against the right of my free- 
dom, i. €. make me a slave. To be free from such forcQ 
is the only security of my preservation ; and reason bids 
me look on him, as an enemy to my preservation, who 
would take away that freedom which is the fence to it^ 
so that he who makes an attempt to enslave me, there- 
by puts himself into a state of war with me. He that, 
in the state of nature, would take away the freedom that 
belongs to any one in that state, must necessarily be si^p- 
posed to have a design to take away every thing else, that 
freedom being the foundation of all the rest ; as he that, 
in the state of society, would take away the freedom 
belonging to those of that society or coinmonAvealth, 
must be supposed to design to take away from them 
every thing else, and so be looked on as in a state of 
war. 

§. 1 8. This makes it lawful for a man to kill a thief, 
who has not in the least hurt him, nor declared any de- 
sign upon his life, any farther than, by the use of force, 
so to get him in his power, as to take away his money, 
or what he pleases, from him ; because using force, 
where he has no right, to get me into his power, let 
his pretence be what it will, I have no reason to sup- 
pose, that he, who would take away my liberty, would 
not, when he had pie in. his power, take away every 
thing else. And therefore it is lawful for me to treat 
him as one who has put himself into a state of war with 
me, i. e. kill him if I can ; for to that hazard does he 
justly expose himself, whoever intrbduces a state of war, 
and is aggressor in it. 

§.19. And here we have the plain " difference be- 
** tween the state of nature and the state of war," which 
however some men have confounded, are as far distant, 
as a state of peace, good-will, mutual assistance and pre- 
servation, and a state of enmity, malice, violence and 
mutual destruction, are one from another. Men living 
tog(5ther according to reason, .without a common supe- 
riouj on earth, with authority to judge between thero,. 
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js praperly the state of nature. But force, or a declared 
design of force, upon the person of another, where there 
is no common sujjeriour on earth to appeal to for relief, 
is the state of war : arid it is the want of such an appeal 
gives a man the right of war even against an aggressor, 
though he be in society and a fellow-subject. Thus a 
thief, whom I cannot harm, but by appeal to the law, 
for having stolen all that I am worth, I may kill, when 
he sets on me to rob me but of my horse of coat ; be- 
cause the law, which was made for my preservation, 
where it cannot interpose to secure my life from present 
force, which, if lost, is capable of no reparation, per- 
mits me my own defence, and the right of war, a li- 
berty to kill the aggressor, because the aggressor allows 
not time to appeal to our common judge, nor the deci- 
sion of the law, for remedy in a case where the mischief 
may be irreparable. Want of a common judge with 
authority, puts all men in a state of nature : force with- 
out right, upon a man's person, makes a state of war, * 
both where there is, and is not, a common judge. 

§. 20. > But when the actual force is over, the state of 
war ceases between those that are in society, and are 
equally on both isides subjected to the fair determination 
of the law ; because then there lies open the remedy of 
appeal for the past injury, and to prevent future harm : 
but where no such appeal is, as in the state of nature, 
for want of positive laws, and judges with authority to 
appeal to, the state of war once- begun, continues with 
a right to the innocent party to destroy the other M^hen- 
cver he can, until the aggressor offers peace, and de- 
sires reconciliation on such terms as may repair any. 
Avrongs be has already done, and secure the innocent 
for the future; nay, where an appeal to the law, and 
constituted judge^^ lies open, but the remedy is denied 
by a manifest perverting of justice^ and a barefaced 
wresting of the laws to protect or indemnify the violence 
or injuries of some men, or party of men ; there it is 
hard to imagine any thing but a state of w^r : for wher- 
ever violence is used, and injury done, though by hands 
appointed to administer justice, it is still violence and 
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injury, however coloured with the name, pretences, or 
forms of law, the epd whereof being to protect and re- 
dress the innocent, by an unbiassed application of it, to 
all who are under it ; wherever that* is not bona fide 
done, war is. made upon the sufferers, who haying no 
appeal on earth to right them, ■ they are left to the only 
remedy in such cases, an appeal to heaven. 

§. 21. To avoid this state of war (wherein there is no 
appeal but to heaven, and wherein every the least dif- 
ference is af)t to end, where there is no authority to de- 
cide between the contenders) is one great reason of men's 
putting themselves into society, and quitting the state 
of nature : for where there is an authority, a power 
on earth, from which relief can be had by appeal, there 
the continuance of the state of war is excluded, arid 
the controversy is decided by that power. Had there 
been any such court, any superiour jurisdiction on earth, 
to determine the right between Jephthah and the Am- 
monites, they had never come to a state of war : but 
we see he was forced to appeal to heaven : ** The Lord 
" the Judge (says he) be judge this day, between the 
** children of Israel and the children of Ammon," 
Judge xi. 27. and then prosecuting, and relying on his 
appeal, he leads out his army to battle : and therefore 
in such controversies, where the question is put, who 
shall be judge? it cannot be meant, who shall decide 
the controversy ; every one knows what Jephthah here 
tells us, that *Hhe Lord the Judge" shall judge. Where 
there is no judge on earth, the appeal lies to God in 
heaven. That question then cannot mean, who shall 
judge, whether another hath put himself in a state of war 
with me, and whether I may, as Jephthah did, appeal 
to heaven in it ? of that I myself can only be judge in 
my own conscience, as I will answer it, atjthe great day, 
to the supreme judge of all men. 
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CHAPTER VL 
Of slavery. 

t e^ *nnHE natural liberty of man is to be free 
^" * X from any superiour power on earth, and 
not to be under the will or legislative authority of ipan, 
but to have only the law of nature for his rule. The 
liberty of man, in society, is to be under no other le- 
gislative power, but that established, by consent, in the 
commonwealth ; nor under the dominion of any will, 
or restraint of any law, but what that legislative shaU 
enact, according to the trust put in it. Freedom then 
is not what sir Robert Filmer tells us, O. A. 55. "a li- 
** berty for eveiy one to do what he lists, to live as he 
*^ pleases, and not to be tied by any laws:" but free- 
dom of men under government is, to have a standing 
rule to live by, common to every one of tliat society, 
and made by the legislative power erected in it ; a li- 
berty to follow my own will, in all things, where the 
rule prescribes not ; and not to be subject to the incon- 
stant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another man: 
as freedom of nature is, to be under no other restraint 
but the law of nature. 

. §, 23. This freedom from absolute, arbitrary power, 
is so necessary to, and closely joined with a man's pre- 
servation, that he cannot part with it, but by what for- 
feits his preservation and life together : for a man, not 
having the power of his own life, cannot, by compact, 
or his own consent, enslave himself to any one, nor put 
himself under the absolute, arbitrary power of another, 
to take way his life, when he pleases. Nobody call 
give more power than he has himself; and he that can- 
not take away his own life, cannot give another power 
over it Indeed, having by his fault forfeited his owu 
life, by some act tlvit deserves death ; he, to whom he 
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has forfeited it, may (when he has him in his power) 
delay to take it, and make use of him to his own ser- 
vice, and he does him no injury by it : for, whenever 
he finds the hardship of his slavery outweigh the value 
of his life, it is in his power, by resisting the will of 
his master, to draw on himself the death he desires. 

§. 24. This is the perfect condition of slavery, which 
is nothing else, but *^ the state of war continued, be- 
** tween a lawful conqueror and a captive:" for, if 
once compact enter between them, £^nd make an agree- 
ment for a limited power on the one side, and obedi- 
ence on the other, the state of war and slavery ceases^ 
as long as the compact endures : for, as has been said, 
no man can, by agreement, pass over to another that 
•which he hath not in himself, a power over his own 
life. 

I confess, we find among the jews, as well as other 
nations, that men did sell themselves ; but, it is plain, 
this was- only to drudgery, not to slavery : for it is evi- 
dent, the person sold was not under an absolute, arbi- 
trary, despotical power : for the master could not have 
power to kill him, at any time; whom, at a certain 
time, he was obliged to let go free out of his service; 
and the master of such a servant was so far from having 
an arbitrary power over his life, that he could not, at 
pleasure, so much as maim him, but the loss of an eye, 
or tooth, set him free, Exod. xxL 



CHAPTER V. 

Of property* 

i S5. T^HETHER we consider natural reason, 
▼ V which tells us, that men, being once 
bom, have a right to their preservation, and conse- 
quently to meat and drink, and such other things as 
nature affords for their subsistence j or revelation, which 
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gives us an account of those grants God made of the 
world to Adam, and to Noah, and his sons; it is very 
clear, that God, as king David says, Psal. cxv, 16. 
** has given the earth to the children of men;" given it 
to mankind in common. But this being supposed, it 
seems to some a very great difficulty how any one should 
ever come to have a property in any thing: I will not 
content myself to answer, that if it be difficult to make 
out property, upon a supposition, that God gave the 
world to Adam, and his posterity in common, it is im- 
possible that any man, but one universal monarch, should 
have any propgrty upon a supposition, that God gave 
the world t4ldam, and his heirs in succession, exclusive 
of all the rest of his posterity. But I shall endeavour 
to show, how men might come to have a property in 
several parts of that which God gave to mankind in 
common, and that without any express compact of all 
the commoners. 

§. 26. God, who hath given the world to men in 
,common, hath also given them reason to make use of it 
to the best advantage of life, and convenience. The 
earth, and all that is therein, is given to men for the 
support and comfort of their being. And though all 
the fruits it naturally produces, and beasts it feeds, be- 
long to mankind in common, as they are produced by 
the spontaneous hand of nature; and no-body has ori- 
ginally a private dominion, exclusive of the rest of man- 
kind, in any of them, as they are thus in their natural 
state ; yet being given for the use of men, there must 
of necessity be a means to appropriate them some way or 
other, before they can be of any use, or at all beneficial 
to any particular man. The fruit, or venison, which 
nourishes the wild Indian, who knows no enclosure, 
and is still a tenant in common, must be his, and so his, 
i. e. a part of him, that another can no longer have any 
right to it, before it can do him any good for the support 
of his life. 

§. 27. Though the earth, and all inferiour creatures, 
be common to all men, yet ev^ery man has a property in 
his own person: this no-body has any right to but hira- 
%df. The labour of his body, and the work of his hands. 
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we may say, are pix)perly his. Whatsoever then he 
removes out of the state that nature hath provided, 
and left lit in, he hath mixed his kbour with, and joined 
to jt something that is his own, and tliereby ma^kes it 
his ^property, it being by him removed from the coi»- 
mon state nature hath placed it in, it hath ^by this labour 
something annexed to it, that excludes the cemBaoa 
right of other men. For this labour being the un- 
questionable property of the labourer, mo man 'hut 'be 
can have a right to what that is once •joined to, at least 
Inhere there is enough, and as good, left in commot 
for others. , 

4. S8. He that is nourished by the aodR he picked 
up under an oak, or the apples he gathemd from the 
Jtrees in the wood, «has certaiiily appropriated (tbcm to 
himself^ No-body can deny but tlie nourishmont is his. 
I ask then, when did they begin to be his? when he di- 
gested } or when he eat ? or when he boiled ? ot w^i^i 
lie Jt)rought itbem home? or when he picked themnp? 
and it is /plain, if the first gathering snade them Tiot his, 
nothing else oould. That labour put a disti^nction be- 
tween them and common : that added someiJhing to 
Ahem move than nature, the oommon mother of all, ^ad 
done; and so they became his private right AwS^l 
4my(Kie say, he !had no right to those aeoras or apples 
•he thus appropriated, because he had not the consent 
^' all mankind to make them his? was it a iGfbbepythiB 
to assume to himself what belonged to all iH<XMniD0B? 
If sudi a consent as that was necessary, man had.stai^e^, 
notwithstanding the plenty Ood had given bim. We 
see in commons, which remain sobyeompact, that it 
is the taking any part of what is common, and remsv- 
ing it out of the «tate nature leaves it in, which begins 
the property; without which the common 4s <rf no use. 
And the taking of this or that part does not depend on 
the express eonsejat of all the commoners. Thus the 
grass my horse has bit'; the turfs my servant has cut; 
and the one I l>ave dig-ged in any place;, wfeere I haye a 
right to tljiem in common wirti others ; befeome my pro- 
perty, without the assignation or consent of ^ny ho&J* 
The 4al>our that was mine, TOnvJving *he«n out of that 
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, common, state they were in, hatji fixecLmy property in 
.thein. * v 

§. 29. J By making an explicit cpijisent of ,every com- 
.^moner necessary to any one's appropriating to himself anjr 
(part of w^at is given in cpmm on, children 9r servants 
.Gould not cut the meat, which their. father or master ha^ 
ipravixjed for them. in common, without assigning. to every 
. Qijie his peculiar part. Though the water rupning in the 
^fountain be every one's, yet who gan doubt, but that In 
the pitpher is his pnly Avho drew it out ? His labour hath 
y t^en it out of the hands of nature, ^where it was com- 
. Bdon, and bplopged equally to ?dl her children, and hatjh 
. thereby , a£propria,ted ^it^to himself 

§. 30. Thus this law of reason .makes the deer thjit 
^Indian's who haih If^led it ; it is .allowed to be his 
jgoc)ds, yfho hath bestowed his labour upon it, though 
^^pefore it was the, comipon right of eycry one. Ai^d 
^amcjugst those who are, counted the civilized partpf 
^ji^ai^feind, who haye i:pade and multiplied positiye laws to 
f^etennine prpperty, this original law of nature, . for t^e 
.l]^ginningpf propefty, in w^at was before common,. st^U 
. t^es iJace ; a^ii^d by ^ Vjirtue tjhfxeQf, what, fish ^any o^^e 
.; c^tphes in jthe ocean, that ^rqat ajud stillreraaining pom- 
.pion of mankiiid; or what ambergrise any one takes ,yp 
; here, is by the; labour that removes it out 6f that common 
^siajte n?ttu;re left it in, made .his property, who takes that 
I pa,in& about it. And eveii amongst us, the haxe that any 
..cpe isrhvinting, is thought bis , who pursues* her duriiig 
f tne chace: for being .a bea^t that is still looked upon fis 
conupon, and .no iifan's private possession ; whoever li^ 
employed jso. much labour about any of that kind, as to 
• find and pursue her, has thereby repioyed her from the 
.state of nature, wherein she was common, and hath Jbe- 
gun a prpperty. 

. §. 31. It yill perhaps be objected to this, that " if 
*^ gathering the acorns, pr other fruits of the earth, &c. 
^Y^akps^ a right, to them, then any one may engross as 
".,much aa he will" To which I answer, Not so. The 
, same law of nature, that does by this means give us 
ptopprity, does also bound that property too. ** Gpd 
^^ has, given U3 ?iJl things richly," I.Tim, yi. 17. is the 
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voice of teslson confirmed by inspiration, fiut how far 
lias he given it us? To enjoy. As much as any one can 
make use of to any advantage of life before it spoils, so 
much he may by his labour fix a property in: whatever 
is beyond this, is more than his share, and belongs to 
others. Nothing was made by God for man to spoil or 
destroy. And thus, considering the plenty of natural 
provisions there was a long time in the world, and the 
few spenders; and to how small a part of that provision 
the industry of one man could extend itself, and engross 
it to the prejudice of others ; especially keeping within 
the bounds, set by reason, of what might serve for his use; 
there could be then little room for quarreb or conten- 
tions about property so established. 

§. 32. But the chief matter of property being now 
not the fruits of the earth, and the beasts that subsist 
on it, but the earth itself; as that which takes in, and 
Carries with it all the rest; I think it is plain, that pro- 
perty in that too is acquired as the former. As much 
land as a man tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and 
can use the product of, so much is his property. He 
by his labour does, as it were, enclose it from the com- 
mon. Nor will it invalidate his right, to say eveiy body 
else has an equal title to it, and therefore he cannot ap- 
propriate, he cannot enclose, without the consent of all 
his fellow commoners, all mankind. God, when he 
gave the world in common to all mankind, commanded 
man also to labour, and the penury of his condition re- 
quired it of him. God and his reason commanded him 
to subdue the earth, i. e. improve it for the benefit of 
life, and therein lay out something upon it that was bis 
own, his labour. lie that, in obedience to this command 
of God, subdued, tilled, and sowed any part of it, thereby 
annexed to it something that was his property, which 
another had no title to, nor could without injuiy 
take from him. 

§. 33. Nor was this appropriation of any parcel of 
land, by improving it, any prejudice to any other man, 
since there was still enough, and as good left; and more 
than the yet unprovided could use. So that^ in effect, 
there was never the less left for others because of bis 
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enclosure for himself: for he that leaves as much as ano- 
ther can make use of, does as good as take nothing at all. 
No-body could think himself injured by the drinking of 
another man, though he took a good draught, who had 
a whole river of the same water left him to quench his 
thirst; and the case of land and water, where there is 
enough for both, is perfectly the same, 

§. 34, God gave the world to men in common ; but 
since he gave it them for their benefit, and the greatest 
conveniencies of life they were capable to draw from it, 
it cannot be supposed he meant it should al^^ays remain 
common and uncultivated. He gave it to the use of the 
industrious and rational, (and labour was to be his title 
to it) not to the fancy or covetousness of the quarrel- 
some and contentious. He th^t had as good left for his 
improvement, as wais already taken up, needed, not com- 
plain, ought not to meddle with what w^s already im- 
proved by another's labour: if he did, it is plain he 
desired the benefit of another's pains, which he had no 
right to, and not the ground which God had given him 
in common with others to labour on, and whereof there 
was as good left, as that already possessed, and more 
than he knew what to do with, or his industry could 
f^ach to. 

§. 35. It is true, in land that is common in England, 
or any other country, where there is plenty of people 
under government, who have money and commerce, no 
one can enclose or appropriate any part, without the 
consent of all his fellow-commoners; because this is left 
common by compact, I e. by the law of the land, which 
is not to be violated. And though it be common, in 
respect pf some men, it is not so to all mankind, but is 
the joint property of this country, or this parish. Be- 
sides, the remainder, after such enclosure, would not be 
as good to the rest of the commoners, as the whole was 
when they could all make use of the whole; whereas in 
the beginning and first peopling of the great common 
of the world, it was quite otherwise, The law man 
was under, was, rather for appropriating, God com- 
manded, and his want3 forced him to labour. That* 
was his property which could not be taken from him 
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wberever he had flx^d it And hisnc^ subduing or cul-' 
tivatirig th^ earth, and having dominion, we see are' 
joined together. The one gave title to the other. So 
that God; by commanding to subdue, gave afuthority so 
far to appropriate: and the condition of hutriau life, 
which requires labour and materials to work on, neces- 
sarily introduces private poisessiohs; 

§. 36. The measure of property nature has wdl set 
by the extent of men's hbour, and the conveniencies of 
life: no' man's labour cpdd subdue, or a^foprisrte all ; 
nor could' his enjoyment eonsunie more than a small 
part; so that it Was impossible- for atiy man, this way, 
to intrench upon the right of another, or acquite to 
hihiSelf a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
\rtio would still have rootn fcr as good; and' as- large a 
possession (after the other had taken out his) aff before it 
was' appropriated. This measure did confine ewry 
itian's possession to a very moderate proportion; and- 
such as he might appropriate to hiniselr, without injury 
to any body, in the first ages of the W6rld, when men' 
-iVere more in danger to be lost,' by wandering from their 
Company, in the then^ vast wilderness of the earth, than 
to be straitened for want 6f room to plant in. Arid the 
same measure may be allowed still without prejudice ttf 
any body, as full as the world seenis : for siipposfingf a 
ihan, or family, in the state they were at first peopling- 
of the world by the children of Adam, or Noaii ; let 
him plant in some inland, vacant places of America^ we 
shall find that the possessions he could ntdke bhnself, 
Upon the nieasures we have given, would notbeveiy 
large, nor, even to this day, prejudice the rest of maih 
kind, or give them reason to coriiplain, or think them- 
selves itijured by this man^s encroachment; thotrghtiie 
race of nien have now spread themselves to all tlie c6r- 
fters of the world, and do infinitely exceed the stftjfl 
liumber was at the beginning. Nay, the extent of ground 
is of so little value, without labour, that I have hc&A 
it affirmed, that in Spain itself a man may be permitted 
to plough, sow, and reap, without being diMurbfed, upofl 
land he has no other title to, hut only his riiaking use of 
it But, on the contrary, the inhabitants think thefli* 
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selves beholdratohimj who, by hife ixidustry on neglected, 
and Qonsequentiy waste land^ has increased the stock of 
cscasn, which they wanted. But be this as it will, which 
I lay no stress on; this I dare boldly affirm, that the. 
same rule of propriety, (viz.) that every man shduklhaVe 
as- much; 38 he could make use of, would hold still in the: 
world, without straitening any body; since there is land* 
enough' in the world to suffice double the inhabitants, 
had not the invention of moneys and the tacit agreement 
<lf men to* put a value on it, intioduced (by consent)/ 
lajrger possessions^ and a right to them; which, haw iC 
haa dbne, I shall by and by show m&re at laii^e- ' 

§. 37. This is certain, that in the beginnmg^ before^ 
the diesire of having more than man needed, had altered! 
the intrinsic value of things, which depends only oui 
their useftilness to the life of man ; or had' agreed, thaO 
a little piece of yeliow metal, which would^keep without 
wasting or decay, should be worth a great piece ofi 
flesh, or a whole heap of com; though men liacfa right 
txy approflriate, by their labour, each one to himself 
as much of the things of nature as he could use ; yetJ 
this could not be miKii^ nor to the prejudice of others, 
where the same pl^ty was still left to^ those who ^vould? 
use the same indiistry. To which let me add, that h& 
who appropriates land to himself by his labour, does* 
not lessen, but increase the cotnmon stx)ck of mankind \ 
Ibr the provisions serving to the support of human life, 
produced by one acre of enclosed and cultivated land, 
are (to speak much within compass) ten times more 
llian- those wliich ai^ yielded by an acre of land of an^ 
equal richness lying waste in common, ' And therefore 
he that encloses land, and has a greater plenty of the 
conveniencies of life fVom ten acres, than he could have 
from an hundred left to nature, may trqly be said to give 
ninety acres to mankind; for his labour now supplies^ 
HLvaot with provisions out of ten acres, which were by 
Ike product of an hundred lying in comqion, I have 
here rated the improved land very low, in making its^ 
product but as ten to one, when it is much nearer an 
hundred to one: for I ask, whether in the wild woods* 
apd uncultivated w^te of America^ left to-nature, with^ 
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out any improvement, tillage, or husbandry, a thousand 
acres yield the needy and wretched inhabitants as many 
conveniencies of life, as ten acres equally fertile land do 
in Devonshire, where they are well cultivated. 

Before the appropriation of land, he who gathered as 
much of the wild fruit, killed, caught, or tamed, as 
many of the beasts as he could ; he that so employed his 
pains about any of the spontaneous products of nature, 
as any way to alter them from the state which nature put 
them in, by placing any of his labour on them, did 
thereby acquire a propriety in them : but if they perished, 
in his possession, \frithout their due use; if the fruits 
rotted, or the venison putrified, before he could spend it; 
he offended against the common law of nature, and was 
liable to be punished ; he invaded his neighbour's share, 
for he had no right, farther than his use called for any 
of them, and they might serve to afford him convenien- 
cies of life. 

§. 38. The same measures governed the possession of 
land too : whatsoever he tilled and reaped, laid up and 
made use of, before it spoiled, that was his peculiar 
right ; whatsoever he enclosed, and could feed, and 
make use of, the cattle and product was also his. But 
if either the grass of his inclosure rotted on the ground, 
or the fruit of his planting perished without gathering 
and laying up ; this part of the earth, notwithstanding 
his enclosure, was still to be looked on as waste, and 
might be the possession of any other. Thus at the be- 
. ginning, Cain might take as much ground as he could 
till, and make it his own land, and yet leave enough to 
Abel's sheep to feed on ; a few acres would serve for 
both their possessions. But as families increased, and 
industry enlarged their stocks, their possessions enlarged 
with the need of them ; but yet it was commonly with- 
out any fixed property in the ground they made use of, 
till they incorporated, settled themselves together, and 
built cities ; and then, by consent, they came in time to 
set out the bounds of their distinct territories, and 
agree on limits l)etween thein and their neighbours; and 
by laws within themselves settled the properties of those 
of the same society; for we see, that in that part of the 
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world which was first inhabited, and therefore like to be 
best peopled, even as low down as Abraham's time, they 
wandered with their flocks, and their herds, which was 
their substance, freely up and down ; and this Abraham 
did, in a country where he was a stranger. Whence it is 
plain^ that at least a great part of the land lay in com- 
mon ; that the inhabitants valued it not, nor claimed 
property in any more than they made use of. But when 
there was not room enough in the same place, for their 
herds to feed together, they by consent, as Abraham and 
Lot did. Gen. xiii. 5. separated and enlarged their pas- 
ture, where it best liked them. And for the same reason 
Esau went from his father, and his brother, and planted 
in mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. 

§. 39' And thus, without supposing any private do- 
minion, and property in Adam, over all the world, ex- 
clusive of all other men, which can no way be proved, 
nor any one's property be made out fiom it; but sup- 
posing the world given, as it was, to the children of men 
iri common, we see how labour could make men dis- 
tinct titles to several parcels of it, for their private uses; 
wherein there could be no doubt of right, no room for 
quarrel. 

§. 40. Nor is it so strange, as perhaps before consi- 
deration it may appear, that the property of labour 
should be able to over-balance the community of land: 
for it is labour indeed that put the difference of value 
on every thing ; and let any one consider what the dif- 
ference is between an acre of land planted with tobacco 
or sugar, sown with wheat or barley, and an acre of the 
same land lying in common, without any husbandry upon 
it, and he will find, that the improvement of labour makes 
the far greater part of the value. I think it will be but 
a very modest computation to say, that of the products 
of the earth useful to the life of man, nine tenths are the 
effects of labour: nay, if we will rightly estimate things 
^ they come to our use, and cast up the several expences 
about them, what in them is purely owing to nature, and 
what to labour, we shall find, that in most of them nine- 
ty-nine hundredths are wholly to be put on the account 
oflabour. 

i 41. 
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4- 4 1-. There cannot be a clears dtaionstraction oi zxsf 
thing, than sevei^l^ natrons of the Americans are of this^ 
who are rich iu land> and poor in all the comforts of life; 
whom nature having ftimished as liberally as any other 
picopte, with the materials of plenty, i* e* a fraimii soil, 
apt to produce in abundance what might serve for fooi^ 
raiment, and delight; yetf for want of improving it 
by labour, have not one hundredth part of the amvenieiir 
cies we enjoy: and' ar king of a large and fi^tM terri- 
tory there i^eds, lodges^^ and is clad worse l^an a dajp- 
labourer in England. 

§. 43. To make this a liCfcle clear, let us^ but tracer 
some of the ordinary provisimis of life, through tlidr 
several progresses, before they come to> our use, and see- 
how much of their value they receive from hum^n in- 
dustry. Bread, wine, and cloth, are things of daily use, 
and great plenty: yet notwithstanding, acoms^ watei^ 
and leaves, or skins, must be our bread, drink, andi 
dbatfhing, did not labour furnish us with these more 
useful commodities: for whatever bread i» lowe worth 
than acorns, wine than water, and ctoth or ^Ik, tfea* 
leaves, skins, or moss, that is whi»Hy owirt^ to labour' 
and industry: the one of these being the food and^ rai- 
ment which unassistedi nature fumishes vas with : theother, 
provisions which our industry and pains prepare for us; 
which how much they exceed the other in value, when 
iny one hath computed, he will then see bow much la« 
hour makes the far greatest part of the value of things 
we enjoy in this world : and the ground which produces^ 
the materials, is scarce to be reckoned in, as any, or, at 
rtiost, but a very small part of it: so little, that even^ 
amongst us, land that is left wholly to nature, that hath- 
no improvement of pasturage, tillage, or planting, is- 
called, as indeed it is, waste; and we shall find the bene-* 
fltof it amount to little more than nothing. 

This shows- how much numbers of men are to be pre- 
ftn'ed to largeness of dominions; and that the increass^ 
of lands, and the right of employing of them^ k the 
great art of gov^ernment: and that prince, who shall be^ 
so wise and godlike, as by established laws of liberty tx> 
secure protection and encouragement to the honest in- 
dustry 
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duHtry of manlcind, againsf the oppms&iDn of jio^cir atnd 
narrowness of party, will quickly be too haid for his 
neigiibours: but thisby the bye. To return to the ar- 
gument in hand: 

§• 43- An acre of land^ that bears here twenty buBhds- 

of wheati, and; another in America, which, with' thtf 

same husbandry, woufd do thelike^ art^ without doubt; 

of the same natural intrinsic value: but yet the benefits- 

iriffnbind receives from tlie' oiie in a year, is worth 5h 

and from the other possibly not worth a^ penny, if alt 

the profit an' Indian received from it were to be valued^ 

. aJUd' sold here ; at least, I may truly say, not ofie thou^» 

satidth. It is labour then which puts the greatest part 

of the value upon land, without which it would scarcely 

be worth any thing : it is to that we owe the greatest 

part of all its useful products ; for all that the straw, 

Dran, bread, of that acre of wheat, is more worth thanf 

the product of an acre of as good land, which lies wastt, 

is all the effect of labour: for it is not barely the plough-' 

man's' paiiis, the reapei's and thresher's toil; and the 

baker's sweat, is to be counted into the bread W6^ cat; 

ihe labour of those who broke the oxen, who digged' 

and wrought the iron and stones, who felled and framedl 

tiie timber cmpl(^ed about the ptough, mill, oven, oi" 

any other utensils, which are a vast number, requisite' 

to'this corn, from its being seed to be sown, to its being 

ihade bread, must all be charged on the accomit 6f labour, 

aiid received as an eflfect of that : nature and' tlte earth 

ftirnished only the almost worthless materials; as in- 

themselves. It would be a strange " catalogue of 

** things, that industry provided and made use^f^ about 

*' every loaf of bread," before it came to our use, if we 

d^ould trace th^m ; iron; Wood, leather, bark, timber, 

stone, bricks, coab, lime, cloth, dyeing, drug^, pitch, 

tar, masts, ropes, and all the materials made use of itt 

the ship, that brought any of the comraodkiei^' uteed by 

any ot the workmen, to any part of the woik : alt 

wnicb it would be almost impossible, at le^t too long, 

to reckon up. 

§. 44. From all which it is evident^ that though the 
things of nature are given in conuiiori, yet man, by 

being 
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being master of himself, and " proprietor of hb own per- 
" son, and the actions or labour of it, had still in him- 
** self the great foundation of property f and that, 
which made up the greater part of what he apphed to 
the support or comfort of his being, when invention 
and arts had improved the conveniencies of life, wis 
perfectly his own, and did not belong in common to 
others. 

§. 45. Thus labour, in the beginning, gav^ a right 
of property, wherever any one was pleased to employ 
it upon what was common, which remained a long^ while 
the far greater part, and is yet more than mankind 
makes use of. Men, at first, for the njiost part, con- 
tented themselves with what unassisted nature offered to 
their necessities : and though afterwards,, in some parts 
of the world, (where the increase of people and stock, 
with the use of money, had made land scarce, and so of 
some value) the several communities settled the bounds 
of their distinct territories, and by laws within them- 
selves regulated the properties of the private men of 
their society, and so, by compact and agreement, set- 
tled the property which lalK)ur and industry began : and 
the leagues that have been made between several states 
and kingdoms, either expressly or tacitly disowning all 
claim and right to the land in the others possession, 
have, by conunon consent, given up their pretences to 
their natural common right, which originally they had 
to those countries, and so have, by positive agreement, 
settled a property amongst themselves, in distinct parts 
and parcels of the earth; yet there are still great tracts 
of ground to be found, which (the inhabitants thereof 
not having joined with the rest of mankind, in the con- 
sent of the use of their common money) lie waste, and 
are more than the people who dwell on it do, or can make 
use of, a|id so ^till lie in common ; though this can scarce 
happen ampogst that part of mankind that have con- 
sented to the use of money, 

§. 46. The greatest part of things really useftil to the 
life of man, and such as the necessity of subsisting made 
the first commoners of the world look after, as it doth 
the Americans now, are generally things of sihort dura-^ 

tion; 
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Wbn ; such as, if they are not consumed by use, will 
decay and perish of themselves: gold, silver, and dia- 
monds, are things that fancy or agreement hath put the 
value on, more than real use, and the necessary support 
of life. Now of those good things which nature hath 
provided in common, every one had a right, (as hath 
been said) to as much as he could use, and property in 
all that he could effect with his labour; all that his in- 
dustry could extend to, to alter from the state nature 
had put it- in, was his. He that gathered a hundred 
bushels of acorns or apples, had thereby a property in 
them, they were his goods as soon as gathered. He was 
only to look, that he used them before they spoiled, else 
he took more than his share, and robbed others. And 
indeed it was a foolish thing, as well as dishonest, to 
hoard up more than he could make use of. If he gave 
away a part to any body else, so that it perished not use- 
lessly in his possession, these he also made use of. And 
if he also bartered away plums, that would have rotted 
in a week, for nuts that would last good for his eating 
a whole year, he did no injury; he wasted not the com- 
mon stock ; destroyed no part of the portion of the 
• goods that belongecl to others, so long as nothing pe- 
rished uselessly in his hands. Again, if he would give 
his nuts for a piece of metal, pleased with its colour; 
or exchange his sheep for shells, or wool for a sparkling 
- pebble or a diamond, and keep those by him all his life, 
he invaded not the right of others, he might heap as 
much of these durable things as he pleased ; the ex- 
ceeding of the bounds of his just property not lying in 
« the largeness of his possession, but the perishing of any 
thing uselessly in it. 

§. 47. And thus came in the use of money, some last- 
ing thing that men might keep without spoiling, and 
that by mutual consent men would take in exchange for 
the truly useful, but perishable supports of life. 

§. 48. And as different degrees of industry were 'apt 
to give men possessions in different proportions, so this 
invention of money gave them the opportunity to con- 
tinue and enlarge them : for supposing an island, sepa- 
rate from jJl possible commerce with the rest of the 

woijd, 
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world, .^'iKtrein there w^re but an hundred ^milies, biit 
.there were sheep, horses, and cows, \eith other useful 
animals, wholesoine fruits, and land enough for ^pm 
for a hundred thousaiid tiil^s as many, Jijut nothing in 
(the island, (either because of its conmiaiiness, or.perish- 
ablene^, fit to supply the,place of money ; (^hat r^^tson 
.could any one have there to enlarge his. possessions. be- 
yond the usCiOf his family. and a plentiful supply to its 

• consumption, either in what their own industry produce^, 
{Or they coqldrbarter for like perishable, useful comnjpdi- 
ities with others ? Where there is ?ipt ^mething, both 
Jasting and scarce, and so valuable to be hoarded up, 
there men vwjll not; be apt to enlarge their possessiops^f 
l]and, were it ever so rich, ever so tree; for them torla^: 
ifor I ask, what wpuld amanvialue ten^thojyis^pd, or.jm 
f hundred: thousand, acres of .excellent Ijand, rQadyc^ijti* 
-vated, and well stocked, too with cattle, in the jn^/dl^^f 
(the inland; parts of America, wh^re he.h?d no hopes of 
;commerQe with other parts ofithe wortd,,tadi:aw.m0n€y 

• to hi^ by the a^le of the product ? ;It .w^W not be wortS 
. the .enclosing, .md we sr^quld ;see bim give up agam p 
fthe.wiW* common of mature, whatever was morefth^ 
-iw^uld* snpply- the con vcAiencieshof life tobe ha4 tbc^ef^r 
fMm andihi^ family. 

%• ^9' iXteus' in the beginning-aHtherwodd was Anae- 
' rica, aadtnorQ so th^iU that isjnow; for no such thing a& 
.roon^^ .was; any .where kn ow». • Fin<l out son^ethipg thfit 
rhatli tbe:use:«ind value <)f money aniongst tusr neighhoui^ 
.yau^ shall seQtJ:ie sameiiiian will begiQ presently to enlarge 
ihisipossesfiions. 

v§...£0. But flinccjgold and silver, being little laseful ^o^ 
the life of man in proportion to foqd,^ i:aime»ty^ and qpx- 

• liage^- has its value only from the consent of men, where- 
'iOf;labour yetjimakesy in gr^t part, themieasure; it i» 
\plain, that-njen have agreed toia.d^proportionate aqd 

unequal .possession of the earth, they having, by a taqit 
;: and voluntary consent, found out a way how a man may 
i fairly piasaess more lanjd than be himsetf can use the p?o- 

duct of,r by ooeceiving in exchange for the oyerpAuBS, gojd 
-and silver, I which may be hoar^d up without tinjury to 
r.a»y.i;>nc;:theseimettikjQat)*pQilingQF deicaymgiin the 
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lands of libe ipossesdor. This paitage df things in sm 
inequality of pcivate 5)08ses8ions, men have made prac-* 
ticahkiQUt of the bounds of society, and without com- 
ipaot; only by putting a value on gold and silver, and 
ftacitfy agreeing in the use of money : for in govem- 
iments, the laws regulate the right of projpjcrty, and 
jthe possession of land is determined by positive con- 
-stitutions. 

§. 61. And thus, I think, it is very easy to conceive 
** iow IdbouT iCQuld at first begin a title of prqperty'' 
rin the common things of nature, and how the spending 
it ujKin our uses bounded it. So that there could then 
•be ino reason of quarrelling about title^ mor any dodbt 
about the largeness of possession it gave. Right and 
conveniency went together.; for as a man had a right to 
all ihe could lenqploy his labour vipon, so he had no tempt* 
ation to labour for :more than be could make use of; 
This left no (room for .controversy about the title, nor for 
.encroachment on the right of others; what portion /a 
man carved to himself, was :easily seen: and it was use* 
less, BB well as dishonest, to carve himself too mu/ch, or 
take more than he meeded. 



CHAPTER VI, 

Of pater/ml power. 

% 50 yr may perhaps be censured as an impertinent 
^' X -criticism, in a discourse of this nature, to 

find fault with words and names, that have obtained in 
the world: and yet possibly it may not be amiss to offer 
new ones, when the old are apt to lead men into mls- 
tafces, as this of paternal power probably has iode ; 
w^hicfe eeems so to place the power of parents over their 
diiidren whoHy in the father, as if the mother had no 
llharq in it; whereas, if we consult reason or revelation, 
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we shall find she hath an equal title. This niay give one 
reason to ask, whether this might not be more properly 
called parental power? for whatever obligation nature 
and the right of generation lays on children, it must 
certainly bind them equally to both concurrent causes 
of it. And accordingly we see the positive law of God 
every where joins them together without distinction, 
when it commands the obedience of children : ** Ho- 
** nour thy father and thy mother," Exod. xx. 12. 
" Whosoever curseth his father or his mother," Lev. 
XX. 9. ** Ye shall fear every man his mother and bis 
father," Lev. xix. 5. " Children, obey your parents,.** 
&c.. Eph. vi. 1. is the style of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. 

§. 53. Had but this one thing been well considered, 
• without looking any deeper into the matter, it might 
perhaps have kept men from running into those gross 
mistakes they have made, about this power of parents ; 
which, however it might, without any great harshness, 
bear the name of absolute dominion, and regal authority, 
when under the title of paternal power it seemed ap- 
propriated to the father, would yet have sounded but 
oddly, and in the very name shown the absurdity, if 
this supposed absolute power over children had been 
called parental ; and thereby have discovered, that it 
bebnged to the mother too : for it will but very ill 
serve the turn of those men, who contend so much for 
the absolute power and authority of the fatherhood, as 
they call it, that the mother should have any share in it; 
jmd it would have but ill supported the monarchy they 
contend for, when by the very name it appeared that 
that fundamental authority, from whence they would 
derive their govenunent of a single person only, was not 
, placed in one, but two persons jointly. But to let this 
of names pass. 

§. 54. Though I have said above, chap, ik ** That 
^^ all men by nature are equal," I cannot be supposed 
to understand all sort» of equality : age Of virtue may 
give men a just precedency : excellency of parts and 
merit may place others above the commou level : birth 

may 
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may subject some, and alliance or benefits others, to pay 
an observance to those whom nature, gratitude, or other 
respects, may have made it due: and yet all this consists 
with the equality, which all men are in, in respect of ju-' 
risdiction or dominion one over another; which was the 
equality I there spofce of, as proper to the business in 
hand, being that equal right, that every man hath, to his 
natural freedom, without being subjected to the will or 
authority of any other man. 

§. 55. Children, I confess, are not born in this state 
of equality, though they are born to it. Their parents 
have a sort of rule and jurisdiction over them, when 
they come into the world, and for some time after ; but 
it is but a temporary one. The bonds of this subjection 
are like the swaddling clothes they are wrapt up in, and 
^supported by, in the weakness of their infancy: age and 
reason, as they grow up, loosen them, till at length 
they drop quite off, and leave a man at his own KCf 
disposal. 

§. 66. Adam was created a perfect man, his body and 
mind in full possession of their strength and reason, and* 
so was capable from the first instant of his being to pro<- 
vide for his own support and preservation ; and govern 
his actions according to the dictates of the law of reason 
which God had implanted iii him. From him the world 
is peopled with his descendants, who are all born infants, 
weak and helpless, withoutknowledge or understanding: 
but to supply the defects of this imperfect state, till the 
improvement of growth and age hath removed them,* 
Adam and Eve, and afler them all parents were, by the 
law of nature, " under an obligation to preserve, nou- 
** rish, and educate the children," they had begotten ; 
not as their own workmanship, but the workmanship erf 
their own maker, the Almighty, to whom they were to 
be accountable for them. 

§. 57.. The law, that was to govern Adam, was tl|ie 
same that was to govern all his posterit)', the law of rea- 
son. But his offspring having another way of entrance 
into the world, different from him, by a natural birth, 
that produced them ignorant and without the use of 

Vol. V. B b reason. 
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.reason, they were not presently under that law; for no- 
body can be under a law, which is not" promulgated to 
him ; and this law being promuFgated or made known 
by reason only, he that is not come to the use of his 
reason, cannot be said to be under this law; and Adam's 
children, being not presently as soon as bom, under this 
law of reason, were not presently free: for law, in its 
krue notion, is not so much the limitation, as the di- 
rection of a free and iptelligent agent to his proper in- 
terest, and prescribes no farther than is for the general 
good of those under that law : could they be happier 
without it, the law, as a useless thing, would of itself 
vanish ; and that ill deserves the name of confinement 
which hedges us iaonly from bogs and precipices. So 
that, however it may be mistaken, the end of law is not 
to abolish or restrain, but to preseiTC arid enlarge free- 
dom : tor in all the states of created beings capable of 
laws, " where there is no law, there is no freedom" 
for liberty is to be free from restraint and violence from 
others; which cannot be where there is not law: but 
freedom is not, as we are told, ** a liberty for every man 
^* to do what he lists :" (for who could be free, when 
every other riian's humour might domineer over him?) 
but a liberty to dispose, and order as he lists, his person, 
actions, possessions, and his whole property, within the 
allowance of those laws under which he is, and therein 
not to be subject to the arbitrary will of another, but 
freely follow his own. • 

§. 58. The |k)wer, then, that parents have over their 
children, arises from that duty which is incumbent on 
them, to take care of their offspring daring the im- 
perfect state of childhood. To inform the mind, and 
govern the actions of their yet ignorant nonage, till rea- 
son shall take its place, and ease them of that trouble, 
is what the children want, aud the parents are bound 
to : for God having given man an understanding to di- 
rect his actions, has allowed him a freedom of will, and 
liberty of acting, as properly belonging thereunto, with- 
in the bounds of that law he is under. But whilst he is 
in an estate, wherein he has not understanding of his 
, own 
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own to direct iiis will, he is not to have any will of his 
own to follow : he that understands tor him, must will 
for him too; he must prescribe to his will, and regulate 
his actions: but when he cOmes to the estate that made 
his father a freeman, the sou is a freeman too. 

§. 59' This holds in all the laws a man is under, whe- 
ther natural or civil. Is a man under the law of nature? 
What made him free of that law ? what gave him a free 
disposing of his property accordipg to his own will, 
within the compass of that law? I answer, a state of 
maturity, wherein he might be supposed capable to 
know that law, that so he might keep hisactions within 
the bounds of it. When he has acquired that state, he 
*is presumed to know how fer that law is to be his guide, 
?ind how far he may make use of his freedom, and so 
comes to have it ; till then, somebody else must guide 
him, who is presumed to know how far the law allows 
a liberty. If such a state of reason, such an age of dis- 
cretion made him free, the same shall make his son free 
too. Is a man under the law of England ? What made 
him free of that law? that is, to have the liberty to dis- 
pose of his actions and possessions according to his own 
will, within the permission of tlmt law? A capacity of 
knowing that law ; which is supposed by that law, at 
the age of one and twenty years, and in some cases 
sooner. If this made the father free, it shall make the 
son free too. Till then we see the law allows the son to 
have no will, but he is to be guided by the will of his 
father or guardian, who is to understand for him. And 
if the father die, and fail to substitute a deputy in his 
trust ; if he hath not provided a tutor, to govern his 
son, during his minority, during his want of under- 
standing; the law takes care to do it; some other must 
govern him, and be a will to Jiim, till he hath attained 
to a state of freedom, and his understanding be fit to 
take the government of his will. But after that, the- 
father and son are equally free as much as tutor and pu- 
pil after non-age ; equally subjects of the same law to- 
gether, without any dominion left in the father over the 
life, liberty, or estate of his son, whether they be only 
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in the state and under the law of nature, or under the po- 
sitive laws' of an establied government. 

§. 60. But if, through defects that may happen out 
of the ordinary course of nature, any one comes not to 
such a degree of reason, wherein he might be supposed 
capable of knowing the law, and so living within the 
rules of it; he is never capable of being a free man, he 
is never let loose to the disposure of his own will (be- 
cause he knows no bounds to it, has not understanding, 
its proper guide) but is continued under the tuition and 
government of others, all the time his own understand- 
ing is incapable of that charge. And so lunatics and 
idiots are never set free from the government of their 
parents. *• Children, who are not as yet come unto' 
** those years whereat they may have; and innocents 
•* which are excluded by a natural defect from ever 
^* having; thirdly, madmen, which for the present can- 
" not possibly have the use of right reason tp guide 
" themselves ; have for their guide the reason that 
" guideth other men, which are tutoi*s over them, to 
** seek and procure their good for them,*' says Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. lib. i. sect 7. All which seems nO more than 
that duty which God and nature has laid on man, as 
well as other creatures, to preserve their offspring, till 
they can be able to shift for themselves, and will 
scarce amount to an instance or proof of parents regal 
authority. 

§. 61. Thus we are born free, as we are born rati- 
onal; not that we have actually the exercise of either: 
age, thaj brings one, brings with it the other too. And 
thus we see how natural freedom and subjection to pa- 
rents may consist together, and are both founded on the 
same principle. A child is free by his father's title, by 
his father's understanding, which is to govern him till 
he hath it of his own. The freedom of a man at years of 
discretion, and the subjection of a child t6 his parents, 
whilst yet short of that age, arq so consistent, and so dis- 
tinguishable, that the most blinded contenders for mo- 
narchy, by right of fatlrerhood, cannot miss this diffe- 
rence; the moa^t obstinate cannot but allow their con- 
sistency : for were their doctrine all true, were the right 
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heir of Adam now known, and by that title settled a 
monarch in his tlnone, invested with all the absolute 
unlimited power, sir Robert Filmer talks of; if he should 
die as soon as his heir were born, must not the child, 
notwithstanding he were ever so free, ever so much so- 
vereign, be in subjection to his mother and nurse, to tu- 
tors and governors, till age and education brought him 
reason and ability to govern himself and others ? The 
necessities of his life, the health of his body, and the 
information of his mind, would' require him to be di- 
rected by the will of others, and not his own ; and yet 
will any one think, that this restraint and ^subjection 
were inconsistent with, or spoiled him of, that liberty 
or sovereignty he had a right to, or gave a^ay his em- 
pire to those who had the government of his nonage ? 
This government over him only prepared him the better 
and sooner for it. If any body should ask me when 
my son is of age to be free ? I shall answer, just when 
his monarch is of age to govern. '* But at what time," 
says, the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. i. sect. 6. 
" a man may be said to have attained so far fprth 
** the use of reason, as sufficeth to make him capa- 
" ble of those laws whereby he is then bound to guide 
^^ hi$i actions : this is a great deal more easy for sense 
" to discern, than for any one by skill and learning 
/* to determine." 

§. 62. Commonwealths themselves take notice of, 
and allow, that there is a time when men are to be- 
gin to act like freemen, and therefore till that time 
require not oaths of fealty, or allegiance, or other public 
owning, of, or submission to, the government of their 
countries. 

§. 63. The freedom then of man, and liberty of acting 
according to his own will, is grounded on his havittg 
reason, which is able to instruct him in that law he is 
to govern himself by, and make him know how far he 
is left to the freedom of his own will. To turn him 
loose to an unrestrained lil)erty, before he has reason to 
guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege of his 
nature to be free; but to thrust him out amongst brutes, 
and abandon him to a state as wretched, and as much 
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beneath that of a m^n, as their's. This is that which 
puts the authority into the parents hands to govern the 
minority of their children. God hath made it their bu- 
siness to employ this care on their offspring, and hath 
placed in them suitable inclinations of tenderness and 
concern to temper this power, to apply it, as his wisdom 
designed it, to the children's good as long as they should 
need to be under it. 

§. 64. But what reason can hence advanc{2 this care 
of the parents due to their offspring into an absolute 
arbitrary dominion of the father, whose power reaches 
no farther than, by such a discipline as he finds most 
effectyal, to give such strength and health to their 
bodies, such vigour and rectitude to their minds, as may 
best fit his children to be most useful to themselves and 
others : and, if it be necessary to his condition, to make 
them work, when they are able, for their own subsistence. 
But in this poWer the mother too has her share with the 
, father. 

§. 65. Nay, this power so little belongs to the father 
by any peculiar right of nature, but only as he is guardiau 
of his children, that when he quits his care of them, he 
loses his power over them, which goes along with their 
nourishment and education, to '\\^ieh it is inseparably 
annexed; and it belongs as ipuch to the fpster-father of 
an exposed child, as to the natural father of another. So 
little power does the bare act of begetting give a maa 
over his issue; if all his care ends there, and this bo 
all the title he hath to the name and authority of a father. 
And what will become of this paternal power in that part 
of the world where one woman hath more than otie hus- 
band at a time? or in those parts of America, where, when 
the husband and wife part, which happens frequently, 
the children are all left to the mother, follow her, and 
are wholly under her care and provision ? If the father 
die whilst the children are young, do they not naturally 
every where owe the same obedience to their mother, 
during their minority, as to their father were he alive; 
and will any one say, that the mother hath a legislative 
power over her children? that she can make standing 
rules, \|rhich shall be of perpetual obligation, by which 
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they ought to regulate all the concerns of their property, 
and bound their liberty all the course of their lives ? or 
caji she enforce the observation of them, with capital 
punishments ? for this is the proper power of the magis- 
trate, of which the father hath not so much as the 
shadow. His command over his children is but tem- 
porary, ^ and reaches not their life or property: it ii^ 
but a help to the weakness and imperfection of their 
nonage, a discipline necessary to their education : and 
though a father may dispose of his own possessions as 
he pleases, when bis children are out of <ianger of pe- 
rishing for want, yet his power extends not to the 
lives or goods, which either their own industry, or ano- 
ther's bounty has made their's ; nor to their liberty nei- 
ther, wheij they are once arrived to the ihfianchisement 
of the years of discretion. The father's empire then 
ceases, and can from thenceforwards no more dispose of 
the liberty of his son, than that of any other man : and 
it must be far from an absolute or perpetual jurisdiction, 
from which a man may withdraw himself, having licence 
from divine authority to '' leave father and mother, and 
" cleave to his wife." 

§. 66. But though there be a time when a child comes 
to be as free from subjection to the will and command 
of his father, as the father himself is free from subjection 
to the will of any body else, and they are each under 
no other restraint but that which is common to them 
both, whether it be the law of nature, or municipal 
law of their country ; yet this freedom exempts not 
a son from that honour which he ought,, by the law 
of God, and nature, to pay his parents. God having 
made the parents instruments in his great design of 
continuing the race of mankind, and the occasions of 
life to their children ; as he hath laid on them an obliga- 
tion to nourish, preserve, and bring up their offspring; 
so he has laid on the children a perpetual obligation of 
honouring their parents, which containing in it an in- 
ward esteem and reverence to be shown by all outward 
expressions, ties up the child from any thing that may 
ever injure or affront, disturb or endanger, the happiness 
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or life of those from whom he received his; and cu* 
gages him in all actions of defence, relief, assistance, 
and comfort of those, by whose means he entered into 
being, and has been made capable of any enjoyn^ente 
of life : from this obligation no state, no freedom can 
absolve children. But this is very far from giving pa» 
rents a power of command over their children, or au- 
thority to make laws and dispose as they please of their 
lives and liberties. It is one thing to owe honour, re* 
Bpect, gratitude, and assistance : another to require an 
absolute obedience and submission. The honour due to 
parents, a monarch in his throne owes his mother; and 
yet this lessens not h^s authority, nor subjects him to her 
government. 

§. &jf. The subjection of a minor, places jn the fit* 
ther a temporary government, which terminates with 
the minority of the child : and the honour due from a 
child, places in the parents perpetual right to respect, 
reverence, support and compliance too, more or less, as 
the father's care. Cost, and kindness in his education, 
have been more or less. This ends not with minority, 
but holds in all parts and conditions of a man's lite. 
The want of distinguishing these two powers, mz> that 
which the father hath in the right ot tuition, during 
minority, and the right of honour all his life, may per- 
haps have caused a great part of the mistakes about this 
matter: for, to speak properly of them, the first of these 
is rather the privilege of children, and duty of parents, 
than any prerogative of paternal power. The nourish- 
ment and education of their children is a charge so in* 
cumbent on parents for their children's good, thatno^ 
thing can absolve thepi from taking care of it ; an4 
though the power of commandii^g and chastising theip 
go along with it, yet God hath woven into the princi* 
pies of human nature such a tenderness for their off- 
spring, that there is Httle fear that parents should use 
their power with too much rigour; the excess is seldom 
on the severe side, the strong bias of nature drawing the 
other way. And therefore God Almjghty, when he 
yoi^l4 e?jpress h\% gentje dealing with the Ismeljtes, lie 
■ \^% 
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them, that though he chastened them, " he chastened 
** them as a man chastens his son," Deut. viii. 5. L e. 
with tenderness and affection, and kept them under no 
. severer discipUne thaa what was absolutely best for them, 
and had been less kindness to have slackened. \ This is 
that power to which children are commanded obedience, 
that the paiilis and care of their parents may not be in- 
creased, or ill rewarded. 

§. 68. On the other side, honour and support, all that 
which gratitude requires to return for the benefits re- 
ceived by and from them, is the indispensible duty of 
the child, and the proper privilege of the parents. This 
is intended for the parents advantage, as the other is for 
the child's ; though education, the parents duty, seems 
to have most power, because the ignorance and infir- 
mities of childhood stand in need of restraint and cor- 
rection; which is a visible exercise of rule, and a kind of 
dominion. And that duty which is comprehended in the 
word honour, requires less obedience, though the obliga- 
tion be stronger on grown than younger children: for 
who can think the command, '' Children obey your 
** parents," requires in a man that has children of his 
own the same submission to his father, as it does in his 
yet young children to him ; and that by this precept he 
were bound to obey all his father's commands, if, out of 
a ponceit of authority, he should have the indiscretion to 
treat him still as a boy. 

§. 69. The first part then of paternal power, or rather 
duty, which is education, belongs so to the father, that 
it terminates at a certain season ; when the business of 
education is over, it ceases of itself, and is also alienable 
before : for a man may put the tuition of his son in other 
hands; and he that has made his son an apprentice to 
another, has discharged him, during that time, of a great 
part of his obedience both to himself and to his mother. 
But all the duty of honour, the other part, remains ne- 
vertheless entire to them; nothing can cancel that: it 
is so inseparable from them both, that the father's autho- 
rity cannot dispossess the mother of this right, nor can 
any man dischaige his son from honouring her that bore 
bijft. But bPth these are very far from a power to make 
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laws, and enforcing them with penalties that may reach 
estate, liberty, limbs, and life. The power of command- 
ing ends with nonage; and though after that, honour 
znd respect, support and defence, and whatsoever grati- 
tude can oblige a man to, for the highest benefits he is 
naturally capable of, be always due from a son to his 
parents; yet all this puts no sceptre into the father's 
hand, no sovereign power of commanding. He has no 
dominion over his son's property, or actions; nor any 
right that his will should •prescribe to his son's in all 
things, however it may become his son in many things 
not very inconvenient to him and his family, to pay a 
deference to it. 

^. 70, A man may owe honour and respect to an 
ancient, or wise man; defence to his child or friend; 
lelief and support to th€ distressed ; and gratitude to 
a benefactor, to such a degree, that all he has, all he 
can do, cannot sufficiently pay it : but all these give 
no authority, no right to a«y one, of making laws over 
him from whom they are owing. And it is plain, all 
this is due not only to the bare title of fatbej; not 
only because, as has been said, it is owing to the mo- 
ther too, but because these obligations to parents, and 
the degrees of what is required of children, may be varied 
by the different care and kindness, trouble and ex- 
pence, which are often employed upon one child more 
than another. 

§.71. This shows the reason how it comes to pass, that 
parents in societies, where they themselves are subjects, 
retain a power over their children, and have as much 
ri^ht to their subjection as those who are in the state of 
nature. Which could not possibly be, if all political 
power were only paternal, and that in truth they were 
one and the same thing: for then, all paternal power be- 
ing in the prince, the subject could naturally have none 
of it. But these two powers, political and paternal, are 
so perfectly distinct and separate, are built upon so dif- 
ferent foundations, and given to so different ends, that 
every subject that is a father, has as much a paternal 
power over his children, as the prince has over his : and 
every prince, that has parents, owes them as much filial 
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duty and obedience, as the meanest of his subjects due 
to their's ; and cannot therefore contain any part or 
degree of that kind of dominion which a prince or mar 
gistrate has over his subjects. 

§. 72. Though the obligation on the parents to bring 
up their children, and the obligation on children to ho- 
nour their parents, contain all the power on the one 
hand, and submission on the other, which are proper to 
this relation, yet there is another power ordinary in 
the father, whereby he has a tie on the obedience of 
his children ; which though it be common to him with 
other men, yet the occasions of sho^ving it almost con- 
stantly happening to fathers in their private families, 
and the instances of it elsewhere being rare, and less 
taken notice of, it passes in the world for a part of pa- 
ternal jurisdiction. And this is the power men generally 
have to bestow their ^tates on those who please them 
best; the possession of the father being the expectatioa 
and inheritance of the childi-en, ordinarily in certain pro- 
portions, according to the law and custom of each coun^~ 
try; yet it is commonjy in the fathers power to bestow it 
with a more sparing or liberal hand, according as the 
behaviour of this or that child hath comported with his . 
will and humour. 

§. 73. This is no small tie on the obedience of chil- 
dren: and there being always annexed to the enjoyment 
of land a submission to the government of the country, 
of which that land is a part ; it has been commonly 
supposed, that a father could oblige his posterity to that 
government, of which he himself was a subject, and 
that his compact held them; whereas it being only a 
necessary condition annexed to the land, and the inhe- 
ritance of an estate which is under that goyernment, 
reaches only those who will take it on that condition, 
and so is no natural tie or engagement, but a voluntary 
submission : for every man's cnildren being by nature as 
free as himself, or any of his ancestors ever were, may, 
whilst they are in that freedom, choose what society they 
will join themselves to, what commonwealth they will 
put themselves under. But if they will enjoy the inhe- 
ritance 
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ritance of their ancestors, they must take it on the same 
terms their ancestors had it, and submit to all the con- 
ditions annexed to such a possession. By this power in- 
deed fathers oblige their children to obedience to them- 
selves, even when they are past minority, and inost com- 
monly too subject them to this or that political power: 
but neither of these by any peculiar right of fatherhood, 
but by the reward they have in their hands to enforce 
and recompence such a compliance ; and is no more 
power than what a Frenchman has over an Englishman, 
who, by the hopes of an estate he will leave him, will 
certainly have a i^trong tie on his obedience: and if, 
when it is left him, he will enjoy it, he must certainly 
take it upon the conditions annexed to tlie possession of 
land in that country where it lies, whether it be Flunce 
or England. 

%. 74. To conclude then, though the father's power 
erf commanding extends no farther than the minority of 
his children, and to a degree only fit for the discipline 
and government of that age; and though that honour 
and respect, and all that which the Latins called piety, 
which they indispensibly owe to their parents all their 
life-time, and in all estates, with all that support and 
defence which is due to them, gives the father no power 
of governing, i. e. making laws and enacting penalties 
on his children ; though by all this he has no dominion 
over the property or actions of his son; yet it is obvious 
to conceive how easy it was, in the first ages of the 
world, and in places still, where the thinness of people 
gives families leave to separate into unpossessed quar- 
ters, and they have room to remove or plant them- 
selves in yet vacant habitations, for the father of the 
&mily to become the prince * of it; he had been a ruler 
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• It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philosopher 
was of, '* That the chief person in every ho^shold was always, as it were, 
*' a king : so when numbers of housholds joined themselves in civil 
•* societies together, kings were the first kind of governors amongst them, 
** which is also, as it seemeth, the reason why the name of fathers conti- 
•* pucd still in them, who, of fathers, were made rulers; as also thean- 
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from the beginning of the infancy of hisf children: and 
since without some government it would be hard for 
them to live together, it was likeliest it should, by the 
express or tacit consent of the children when they were 
grown up, be in the father, where it seemed without 
any change barely to continue; when indeed nothing 
more was required to it, than the permitting the father 
to exercise alone, in his family, that executive power 
of the law of nature, which every free man naturally 
hath, and by that permission resigning up to him a mo- 
narchical power, whilst they remained in it But that 
this was not by any paternal right, but only by the con- 
sent of hi/ children, is evident from hence, that no- 
body doubts, but if a stranger, whom chance or business 
had brought to his family, had there killed any of his 
children, or committed any other fact, he might con* 
demn and put him to death, or otherwise punish him, as 
well as any of his children: which it was impossible he 
should do by virtue of any paternal authority over one 
who was not his child, but by virtue of that executive 
power of the law of nature, which, as a man, he had a 
right to: and he alone could punish him in his family, 
where the respect of his children had laid by the exercise 
of sucli a power, to give way to the dignity and authority 
tliey were willing should remain. in him, above the rest 
ofhistaniily. 

§. 75. Thus it was easy, and almost natural for chil- 
dren, by a tacit, and scarce avoidable consent, to make 
way for the father's authority and government They 



** cient custom of governoM to do as Melchizedeck, and being kin^s, t0 

^* exercise the office of priests, which fathers did at the first, grew perhaps 

*^ by the same occasion. Howbeit, this is not the only kind of regiment 

^* that has been received in the world. The inconveniencies of one 

*' kind have caused sundry others to be devised ; so that, in a word, all 

*^ public regiment, of what kind soever, seemeth evidently to have risen 
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** nature considered by itself, but that man might have lived without any 
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bad been accustomed in their childhood td follow \aB 
direction, and to refer their little differences to him ; 
and when they were men, who fitter to rule them? 
Their little properties, and less covetousness, seldom 
afforded greater confroversies ; and when any should 
arise, where could they have a fitter umpire than he, by 
whose care they had every one been sustained and 
brought up, and who had a tenderness for them all ? It 
is no wonder that they made no distinction betwixt mi- 
nority and full age; nor looked after one and twenty, or 
any other age that might make them the free disposers 
of themselves and fortunes, when they could have no de- 
sire to be out of their pupilage : the government they 
had been under during it, continued still to be more their 
protection than restraint: and they could no- where find 
a greater security to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, 
than in the rule of a father. 

• §■ 76. Thus the natural fathers of families by an in- 
sensible change became the politic mbnarchs of them too: 
and as they chanced to live long, and leave able and 
worthy* heirs, for several successions, or otherwise; so 
they laid the foundations of hereditary, or elective king- 
doms, under several constitutions and manners, accord- 
ing as chance, contrivance, or occasions happened to 
mould them. But if princes have their titles in their 
fathers right, and it be a sufficient proof of the natuial 
right of fathers to political authority, because they com- 
moiily were those in whose hands we find, de facto, the 
exercise of government : I say, if this argument be good, 
it will as strongly prove, that all princes, nay princes 
only, ought to be priests, since it is as certain, that in 
the beginning, ** the father of the family was priest, as 
** that he was ruler in his own houshold." 
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CHAPTER VIL 
Of political or civil society^ 

• * tyj /^ OD having made man such a creature, that 
^ VT in his own judgment, it was not good for 

him to be alone, put him under strong obligations of 
necessity, convenience, and inclination, to drive him 
into society, as well as fitted him with understanding 
and language to continue and enjoy it. - The first society 
was between man and wife, which gave beginning to 
that between parents and children ; to which, in time, 
that between master and servant came to be added : and 
though all these might, and commonly did meet togethei; 
and make up but one family, wherein the master or mis- 
tress of it had some sort of rule proper to a family;, eack 
of these, or all together, came short of political society, 
as we shall see, if we consider the different ends, ties, and 
bounds of each of these. 

§. 78. Conjugal society is made by a voluntary com- 
pact between man and woman ; and though it consist 
chiefly in such a communion and right in one another's 
bodies as is necessary to its chief end, procreation; yet 
it draws with it mutual support and assistance, and a 
communion of interests too, as necessary not only to, 
unite their care and affection, but also necessary to their 
common offspring, who have a right to be nourished and 
maintained by them, till they are able to provide for 
themselves. 

§. 79^ For the end of conjunction between male and 
female being not barely procreation, but the continua- 
tion of the species ; this conjunction betwixt mal^ and 
female ought to last, even after procreation, §o long as 
is necessary to the nourishment and support of the young 
ones, who are to be sustained by those tliat got them, 
till they are able to shift and provide for themselves. 
This rule, wli^ch the infinite wise Maker hath set to 
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the works of his hands, we find the inferior creatures 
steadily obey. In those viviparous animals which feed 
on grass, the conjunction between male and female lasts 
no longer thau the very act of copulation ; because the 
teat of the dam being sufficient to nourish the young, 
till it be ^ble to feed on grass, the male only begets, 
but concerns not himself for the female or young, to 
whose sustenance he can contribute nothing. But in 
beasts of prey the conjunction lasts longer: because the 
dam not being able well to subsist herself, and nourish 
her numerous oiFspring by her own prey alone, a more 
laborious, as well as more dangerous way- of living, 
than by feeding on grass ; the assistance of the male is 
necessary to the maintenance of their common faitaily, 
which cannot subsist till they are able to prey for them- 
selves, but by the joint care of male and female. The 
same is to be observed in all birds, (except some domes- 
tic ones, where plenty of food excuses the cock fi-om 
feeding, and taking care of the young brood) whose 
young needing food in the nest, the cock and hen con- 
tinue mates, till the young are able to use their wing, 
and provide for themselves. 

§. 80. And herein I think lies the chief, if not the 
only reason, ** why the male and female in mankind are 
** tied to a longer conjunction" than other creatures, 
viz. because the female is capable of conceiving, and 
de facto is commonly with child again, and brings forth 
too a new birth, long before the former is out of a de- 
pendency for support on his parents help, and able to 
shift for himself, and has all the assistance that is due 
to him front his parents : whereby the father, who is 
boiind to tkke care for those he hath begot, is under an 
obligation to continue in conjugal society with the same 
woman longer than other creatures, whose young being 
able to subsist of themselves before the time of procrea- 
tion returns again, the conjugal bond dissolves of itself, 
and they are at liberty, till Hymen at his usual anniver- 
sary season summons them again to choose new mates. 
Wherein one cannot but admire the wisdom of the great 
Creator, who having given to man foresight, and an 
ability to lay up for the future, as well a:* to supply the 
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|>res€ntBeeessity, hath made it necessary, that society 
of maaand wife should be more lasting, than of male 
and female amongst other creatures ; that so their in- 
dustry might be encouraged, and their interest better 
united^ to majce provision and lay up good$ for their 
common issue, which uncertain mixture, or eaisy and 
frequent solutions of conjugal society, would mightily 
disturb, 

§. 8L But though these are ties upon mankind, which 
make the conjugal bonds more firm and lasting in man^ 
than the other species of animals ; yet it would give 
Qne reason to inquire, why this compact, where procrea* 
tion and ^ucation are secured, zxui inheritance taken 
care for, may not be made determinable, either by con- 
seat, or at a certain time, or upon certain conditions, as 
well as any other voluntary compacts, tliere being no neces- 
isity in the nature of the thinjg, nor to the ends of it, that 
it should always be for life; Tmean, to such as are under 
BO restraint of any positive law, which ordains all such 
' coatracts to be perpetual. 

4, 82. But the husband and wife, though they have 
but one common coiicera, yet having different under- 
standings, will unavoidably sometimes have different 
wills too; it therefore being necessaiy that the last 
determination, L e. the rule, should be placed some* 
where ; it naturally falls to the man's share, as the . 
abler and the stronger. But (thia reaching but to the 
things of their common interest and property, leaves 
the wife in the full and free possession of what by con- 
tract is her peculiar right, and gives the husband no 
more power over her life than she has Over his ; the 
power of the husband being so far from that of an abso* 
lute monarch, that the wife has in many cases a liberty 
to separate from him, where natural right or their con^ 
tract allows it; whether that contract be made by them- 
selves in the state of nature, or by the customs or law$ 
of the country they live in ; and the children upon such 
sq>aration fall to the father's or mother's lot, as such 
contract does determine. 

f 83. For all the ends of marriage being to be ob* 
lained und«r politic government, as weU st$ in tlie state 
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ofliatQre, the civil magistrate doth not abridge the right 
or power of either naturally necessary to those ends, viz. 
procreation and mutual support and assistance whilst 
they are together; but only decides any controversy that 
may arise bietween man and wife about them. If it were 
otherwise, and that absolute sovereignty and powr of 
life and death naturally belonged to the husband, and 
were necessary to the society between man and wife, 
there could be no matrimony in any of those countries 
where the husband is allowed no such absolute autho- 
rity. But the ends of matrimony requiring no such 
power in the husband, the condition of conjugal society 
put it not in him, it being not at all necessary to that 
state. Conjugal society could subsist and attietin its ends 
without it; nay, community of goods, and the power 
over them, mutual assistance and maintenance, and other 
things belonging to conjugal society, might be varied 
and regulated by that contract which unites man and 
wife in that society, as far as may 'consist with procre- 
ation and the bringing up of children till they could 
shift for themselves ; nothing being necessary to any 
society, that is not necessary to the ends for which it 
is made. 

\. 84. The society betavixt parents and children, and 
the distinct rights and powers belonging respectively to 
them, I have treated of so largely, in the /foregoing 
chapter, that I shall not here need to say any thing of it 
And I think it is plain, that it is far different from a po- 
litic society. 

.§. 85. Master and servant are names as old as history, 
but given to those of fiir different condition; for a free- 
man makes himself a servant to another, by selling him, 
for a certain time, the service he undertakes to do, in 
exchange for wages he is to receive : and though this 
commonly puts him into the family of his master, and 
under the ordinary discipline thereof: yet it gives the 
master but a temporary power over him, and no greater 
than what is contained in the contract between them. 
But there is another sort of servants, which by a pecu- 
liar name we call slaves, who being captives taken in 
a just war, are by the right of nature subjected to the 
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absolute domfnion and arbitrary power of their masters. 
These men having, as I say, forfeited their lives, and 
with it their liberties, and lost their estates ; and being, 
in the state of slavery, not capable of any property, 
cannot in that state be considered as any part of civil 
society; the chief end whereof is the preservation of 
property. 

%. 86. Let us therefore consider a master of a family 
with all these subordinate relations of wife, children, 
servants, and slaves, united under the dopiestic rule of a 
family; which, what resemblance soever it may have 
in its order, offices, and number too, with a little com^ 
mon wealth, yet is very far from it, both in its consti- 
tutiouj power, and end : or if it must be thought a mo- 
narchy, and the paterfamilias the absolute monarch in 
it^ absolute monarchy will have but* a very shattered 
and short power, when it is plain, by what has been 
•aid before, that the master of the family has a very dis- 
tinct and differently limited power, both as to time and 
extent, over those several persons that are in it : for 
excepting the slave (and the family is as much a family, 
and his power as paterfamilias as great, whether there 
be any slaves in his family or no) he has no legislative 
power of life and death over any of them, and none too 
but what a mistress of a family may have as well as he. 
And he certainly can have no absolute power over the 
whole family, who has but a very limited one over every 
individual in it. But how a family, or any other society 
of men, differ from that which is properly political so- 
ciety, we shall best see by considering wherein political 
society itself consists. 

§. 87. Man being bom, as has been proved, w*ith a 
title to perfect freedom, and uncontrolled enjoyment 
of all the rights and privil^es of the law of nature, 
equally >vith any other man, or number of men in the 
worid, hath by nature a power, not only to preserve 
his property, that is, his lire, liberty, and estate, a^inst 
the injuries and attempts of other men ; but to judge 
of and punish the breaches of that law in others, as he 
is persuaded the offence deserves, even with death itself, 
in crimes where the heinous];iess of the fact, in his opi- 
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Bion, requires it But because no political society am 
be, nor subsist, without having in itself fche power to 
pieserve the property, and, im order thereunto, puni^ 
the oflfiences of all those of that society ; there and there 
6«ly is political society, where every one of the ooeni* 
bers hath quilted his natural power, resigned it 17 into 
the hands of the community in all cases that exdudes 
him hot fw^m appealing for protection to the law esta- 
blished by it And thus all private judgment q€ every 
particular member being exiclnded, the comaiuntly 
comes to be umpire by setded standing rules, indiffe* 
vent, and the sanie to all parties; and by men having 
authority from the comnranity, Ibr die cxecutioii -of thoap 
rules, decides all the diffepences that anay happen be- 
tween any Members of that society concerning any mat- 
ter of light; and pttnishes those offences whrc^ any 
member hath committed against tlie society, with such 
penalties as die iaw has established: whereby k is easy 
to discern, who asre, and who are not, in political ^aociet^ 
together. Those who are united into one body, and have 
a common established law and judicature to append te^ 
wkh authority to decide controversies between then^ 
and puuiali offenders, are in civil society one with ano- 
ther: but those who have no such oommoh afipeal, I 
mean on earth, are stiU in the state of natirre, iBudbi be- 
ing, where there is no other, judge -far himself, and exe- 
cutiontf : which is, as I have before showed, the perfect 
state of nature. 

§. 88. And thus the commonwealth con^fehy apower 
to set down what puniiihment shall belong to the -several 
transgressions which they think worthy at' it, committed 
amongst the members of that society, (which is the 
power of making laws) as ifell as it has the power to 
punish any injmy done unto any of its members, bjF 
any one that is not of it, (which is the power of «ff 
and peace ;) and all this for the pneservation of the pm* 
perty of all the members of that society, as iar as i$ 
possible. But though eviery manwho has entered into 
civil/society, and is become a member of any common- 
wealthy has thei:eby quitted his piswer tO}pttnish ^iS&uM 
against the }aw xof rnXuro, ka fvosefrntiim laf his 01m 
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private joSgment ; yet with the jmlgment of oifibnces^ 
which he has gireu up to the legislative in all cases, 
where he can appeal to the magistrate, he has given s 
right to the comnnfmwealth to employ his force, for th6 
executioft of the judgments of the eommonwealth, 
whenever ha shall he called to it ; which indeed are hia 
own judgments, they being made by himself, w his re- 
presentative. ^ And herein we have the original^ cf the 
legislative and executive power. of civil SQciety, which 
is to judge by standing laws, how for offences are to be 
punishfid, when committed within the commonwealth } 
and also to determine, t>y occasional judgments founded 
o«n the present circumstances of the fact, how far injuries 
from without are to be vindicated; and in both these ta 
employ alt the force of all the members, when there shall 
be need, 

%. 89. Whenever therefore any number oFmen are so 
tmited into one society, as to quit every one his execu-* 
tiT« power of the law of uatwre, and to resign it to the 
Jwblic:, there and ther^ only is a political, or civil society. 
And this w done, wherever any number of men, in 
the slate of nature, enter into society to noake ona 
people, one body politic, under one supreme govern* 
roent ; or else when any cme joins himself to, and in* 
corporates with ^ny government already made: for 
hereby he authorizes the society, op, which is all one, 
the legislative thereof, to make laws for him, as the 
public good of the society shall require ; to the execu- 
tion whereof, his own assistance (as to his own degrees) 
is due. And this puts men out of a state of nature into 
that of a commonwealth, by setting up a judge on earth, 
with autlwirity to determine all the controversies, and 
j nedteas tlie injuries tha* may happen to any member of 
^ the commonwealth; which judge is the legislative, or 
magistrate appointed by it. And wherever there are 
^ any number of men, however associated, that have no 
ftuch decisive power tq a|>peal to, there they are still in 
\ the state of nature. 

f §. ftO. Hence it is evident,' that absolute monarchy, 

j which by some men is counte4 the only government ui 
I ^ worla, is iodedi iwroiiisistent with civil society, ^nd 
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so can be no form of civil government at all : for the tnd 
of civil society being to avoid and remedy these incon- 
veniencies of the state of nature, which necessarily follow 
from every man being judge in his own case, by setting 
up a known authority, to which ever}^ one of that society 
may appeal upon any injury received, or controversy that 
may arise, and which every one of the * society ought to 
obey ; wherever any persons are, who have not such an 
authority to appeal to for the decision of any difference 
between them, there those persons are still iii the state of 
nature; and so is every aosolute prince, in respect of 
those who are under his dominion. 

$.91. For he being supposed to have all, both legi- 
slative and executive power in himself alone, there is no 
judge to be found, no appeal lies open to any one, who 
may fairly, and indiflferently, and with authority decide^ 
and from whose decision relief and redress may be ex- 
pected of any injury or inconveniency that may be 
suffered from tfie prince, or by bis order: so that such 
a man, however intitled, czar, or gr^nd seignior, or 
how you please, is as much in the state of lEiature, with 
all under his dominion, as he is with the rest of man- 
kind : for wherever any two men are, who have no 
standing rule, and common judge to appeal to on earth, 
for the determination of controversies qf right betwixt 
them, there they f^re still in the state of fnatu^, and 

under 



* ** The public power of all society is ^bove every soul contained in 
** the $ame society ; and the principal use of that power is> to give laws 
*' unto all that are under it, which laws in such cases we must obey, 
*' unless there be reason showed which may necessarily inforcc, that the 
** law of reason, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary." Hook, Ecd. 
Pol. 1, i, sect. 16. 

+ *^ To take away all such mutual grievances, injuries and wrongs," 
1. e. such as attend men in the state of nature, *' there was no way but 
.*' only by growing into composition and agreement amongst themselves, 
*^ by ordaining some kind of government public, and by yielding them. 
** selves subject thereunto, that unto whom they granted authority to 
<* rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquillity,. and hippy state of 
*' the rest might be procured. Men always knew that where force and 
*' injury was offered, they might be defenders of themselves; they knew 
<< that however men may seeh; their own commodity, yet if this were 
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linder all the inconveniencies of it, with only this woful 
diflfierence to the subject, or rather slave of an absolute 
prince ; that whereas in the ordinary state of nature he 
has a liberty to judge of his right, and, according to 
the best of his power, to maintain it; now, when- 
ever his property is invaded by the will and order of 
his monarch, . he has not only no appeal, as those in 
society ought to have, but, as if he were degraded from 
the common state of rational creatures, is denied a li* 
berty to judge of, or to defend his right; and so is ex^ 
posed to all the misery and inconveniencies, that a man 
can fear from one, who being in the unrestrained state 
of nature, is yet corrupted with flattery, and armed 
with power. 

§. 92. For he that thinks absolute power purifies men's 
blood, and corrects the baseiless of human nature, need 
read but the history of this or any other age, to be 
convinced of the contrary. He that would have been 
so insolent arid injurious in the woods of America, 
would not probably be much better in a throne; where 
perhaps learning and religion shall be found out to 
justify all that he shall do to his subjects, and the sword 
presently silence all those that dare question it: for what 
the protection of absolute monarchy is, what kind of 
fathers of their countries it makes princes tb be, and to 
what a degree of happiness and security it carries civil 
society,' where this sort of government is grown topper* 
fection ; he that will look into the late relation of Ceylon, 
may easily see. 

-§. 93. In absolute monarchies indeed, as welPas-other 
governments of the world, . the subjects have an appeal 

** done with injury unto others, it was not to be suffered, but .by all 
** men, and all good means, to be withstood. Finally, they knew that 
** no man might in reason take upon him to determine his own right, and 
** according to his own determination proceed in maintenance thereof, in 
'' as much as every man is towards himself, and. them* whom he greatly 
** affects, partial; and therefore that strifes and troubles would be end- 
•' less, except they gave their common consent, all to be ordered by soine, 
** whom they should agree upon, without which consent there would be 
** no reason that one man should tak^ upon hiia to be lord or judge over 
*** another.'* Hooker's Eccl.Pol. l.Lsect, 10, v ^ 
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to the law^ afad judges io decide auy contronriersies^ and 
restrain any Violence that may happen betwixt the aub- 
jects themselves, oaie amongst another. This everyone 
thinks necessary, and believes he deserves to be thoagfat 
a declared enemy to society and , mankind, who should 
go about to take it away. But whether this be from a 
true love of mankind and society, and such a charity as 
"we all owe one to another, there is reason to doubt: foar 
this is no more than wliat every man, who kives his 
own power, profit, cm* greatness, may and naturally must 
do, keep those animals from hurting, or destroying cmc 
another, M'fao labour and dri^dge only for bis pleasuie 
and advantage; and so are taken care of, not out of 
any love the master has for them, but love of himself^ 
and the profit they bring him : for if it be asked, what 
security, what fence is tharev in such a state, against 
the violence and of^ession of this absolute ruler? the 
very question can scarce be borne. They are ready to 
tell you, that it deserves death oaly to ask afoer safety* 
Betwixt subject and subject^ they will grant, there must 
be measures, laws and judges, for their mutual peace 
tod security : but as for the ruler he ought to be abso- 
Kite, and is above air such circumstances; because he 
has power to do more hurt and wrong, it is right when 
he does it. To ask how vou may be guarded from 
harm, or injury, on that side where the strongest hand 
is to do it, is presently the voice of faction and le- 
bdlion : as if whei> men quitting the state of nature 
entered into society, they agreed that all of them bat 
one should be under the restraint of laws, but that he 
bhould still retain all the liberty of the state of nature; 
increased with power, aivl made licentious by impunity. 
This is to think, that men are so foolish, that they take 
eare to avoid what mischiefs may be done them by pole- 
cats, or foxes ; but are content, nay think it safety, to be 
devoured by lions. 

§. 94. But whatever, flatterers may talk to amuse peo- 
ple's understandings, it hinders not men from feeling ; 
and when they perceive, that any man, in what station 
soever, is out of the bounds of the civil society which 
they are of, and tioiat they have no appcial on earth 
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against any hafm they may teceive from him, they are 
apt to think themselves in the state of nature, in respect 
of him whom they find t^ be so: and to take care, as 
aoon- as they can, to have that safety and securily in 
civil society, for which it was instituted, and for which 
only they entered into it. And therefore, though per- 
haps at first, (as shall be showed more at large hereafter 
in the following part of this discourse) some one good 
and excellent man having gcM; a pre-eminency amongst 
the rest, had this deference paid to his goodness and 
virtue, as to a kind of natural authority, that the chief 
rule, with arbitration of their diiferences, by a tacit 
consent devolved into his hands, without any other cau- 
tion, but the assurance they had of his uprightness and 
wisdom ; yet when time, giving authority, and (as some 
men would persuade us) sacredness to customs, which 
the negligent and unforeseeing innocence of the first 
ages began, had brought in successors of another stamp; 
the people finding their properties not secure under the 
government, as then it was, (whereas government has 
no other end but the preservation of* property) could 
never be safe nor at rest, nor think themselves in civil 
society, till the legislature was placed in collective bo- 
dies of men, call them senate, parliament^ or what yoa 
please. By which means every single person became 
subject, equally with other the meanest men, to those 
laws, which he himself, as part of the legislative, had 
established; nor could any one, by his own authority, 
avoid the force of the law, when once. made; nor by 
any pretence of superiority plead exemption, thereby to 
license his own, or the miscarriages of any of his de- 



* <' At the first, when some certain kind of regiment was once sf^ 
*' painted, it may be that nothing was then &rtKer thocght v^n for the 
** maAiier of governing^ but all permitted unto their wisdbm and discre. 
** tion, which were to rule, till by experience they found this for all parts 
*' very inconvenient, so as the thing which they had devised for a remedy, 
** did indeed but increase the sore which it should have cured. They. 
'* saw, that to liv6 by one man's will became the cause of all men's miseryl 
** This constrained them to come into laws, wherein all men might see 
** their duty beforehand, and know thej)enalties of transgressing them.'* 
Bookef '8 £ccl. P« lib, i, sect. io« 
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pendents. * " No man in civil society can be ex- 
" eniipted from the laws of it:" for if any roan may. do 
what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal on earth, 
for redress or security against any liami he shall do; 
I ak, whether he be not perfectly still in th^ state of 
nature, and so can be no part or member of that civil 
society ; unless any one will say, the state of nature 
and civil society are one and the same thing, which 
I have never yet found any one so great a patron of 
anarchy as to affirm. 



CHAPTER VIII.. 



Of the beginning of political societies. 

€ 05 IV/T''^^ l>^'"g> ^s has been said, by nature, all 
y y . J^j[ fj.gg^ equal, and independent, no one can 
be put out of this estate, and subjected to the political 
power of another, without his own consent The only 
way, whereby any one divests himself pf his natural 
liberty, and puts on the bonds of civil society, is by 
agreeing with other men to join and unite into a com- 
munity, fcH- their comfortable, safe, and peaceable living 
one amongst anothier, in a secure enjoyment of their pro- 
perties, and a greater security against any, that are not 
of it. This any number of men may do, because it in- 
jures not the freedom of the rest ; they are left as they 
were in the liberty of the state of nature. When any 
number of nien have so consented to make one commu- 
nity or government, they are thereby presently incorpo- 
rated, and make one body politic, wherein the msyority 
have a right to act and conclude the rest. 



♦ " Civil law, being the act of the whole body politic, doth therefoic 
<' over.rule each several part of the same body." Hooker^ ibid. 

§.96. 
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* §. QG. For when any number of men have, by the 
consent of every individual, made a community, they 
have thereby made that community one body, with a 
power to act as one body^ which is only by the will 
and determination of tlie majority : for that which apts 
any community, being only the consent of the indivi- 
duals of it, and it being necessary to that which is one 
body to move one way; it is necessary the body should 
move that way whither the greater force carries it, 
which is the consent of the majority: or else it is im- 
possible it should act or continue one body, one com- 
munity, which the consent of every individual that 
united into it, agreed that it should ; and so every one is 
bound by that consent to be concluded by the majority. 
And therefore we see, that in assemblies, impowered to 
act by positive laws, where no number is set by that po- 
sitive law which impowers them, the act of the majority 
passes for the act of the whole, and of course determines; 
as having, by the law of nature aiid reason, the power of 
the whole. 

§. 97. And thus every man, by consenting with others 
to make one body politic under one government, puts 
himself under an obligation, to every one of that society, 
to submit to the determination of the majority, and to 
be concluded by it; or else this original compact, 
whereby he with others incorporate into one society 
would signify nothing, and be no compact, if he be left 
free, and under no other ties than he was in before in 
the state of nature. For what appearance would there 
be of any compact? what new engagement if he were 
no J farther tied by any decrees of the society, than he 
himself thought fit, and. did actually consent to? This 
would be still as great a liberty, as he himself had before 
his compact, or any one else in the state of nature hath, 
who may subnait himself, and consent to any acts of it if 
he thinks fit 

§. 98. For if the consent of the majority shall not, in 
reason, be received as the act of the whole, and conclude 
every individual; nothing but the consent of every indi*. 
vidual can make any thing to be the act of the whole : 
but such a consent is next to impossible ever to be had^ 
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^we consicfer the itifinmdes of heaftb, and avocations of 
business, which in a number, though much less than that 
6f a commonvealtb, will necessarily keep many away 
#rom the public assembly. To which if we add the va- 
riety of opinions, and contrariety of ititerests, which un- 
avcwdably happen in aH collections of men, the coming 
into society upon such, terms would be only Kke Cato's 
coming into the theatre, only to go out again. Such a 
o>qstitution as this would ma^e the mighty levtathaii of 
a shorter duration, than tlie feeblest creatures, and not 
let it outlast the day it was born m: which cannot be 
supposed, till we can thinlc, that rational creatures shonid 
desire and constitute societies only to be dissolved ; fer 
where the majority cannot conclude the rest, there they 
cannot act as oat body, and consequently wiH beimmc* 
diately dissolved again. 

§• 99' Whosoever therefore out of a state of nature 
imite into a community, must be understood to give up 
all the power, necessary to the ends for which they unite 
into society, to the majority of the community, unless 
they expr^y agreed in any number greater than the 
majority. And this is done by barely agreeing to unite 
into one political society; which is all the compact that 
is, or needs be, between the individuals, that enter into^ 
w make up a commonw^altli. And thus that, which 
begins and actually constitutes any political society, 
is nothing, but the consent of any number of freemen 
capable of a majority, to unite and incorporate into such 
a society. And this is that, and that only, which did, or 
could give beginning to any kwful governiinent in th^ 
•world. . 

§. 100. To this I fitrd two objections made. . 

First, " That there are no mstances to be found in 
** stoiy, of a compny of men independent and equal 
" one amongst another, that met together,, and in this 
" way began and set up a government." 

Secondly, *' It is impossible of right, that n^n should 
** do so, because all men being born under government, 
•* they are to submit to that, and are not at liberty to 
" begin a new one/' 

f 101. 
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|. lOL Tq the first there is this to answer, That it is 
uot at all to be iimndeFed, that history gives us but a 
veiy little account of meo, that lived together ia the 
state efnatuiie. The inconveaiencies of that condition, 
aad the love aad waat of ^society, no soon^ brought ^joy 
number of tl»eai together, but they presently united and 
incorporated, if they designed to continue together, 
And if we may not suppose men ever to have been in 
the state of aaturc, because we hear not much of them 
ill such a state; we may as well suppose the armies of 
Saimanasser or Xerxes were never cluidren, because we 
hear little of them, till they weic men, and embodied lot 
li^r^es. Government is every where aiatecedent to re- 
cords, and letters seldom come in amongst a people 
<ill a long continuation of civil society has, by other 
more necessary arte, provided for their safetv, ease, an4 
plenty: and then they begin to look after tne history of 
their fouaders, and seareh into their ori^pmial, when they 
have eutiived the memory of it : for it is with oommon** 
wealths, as with particular persons, they are commonly 
ignorant of their own births and infancies : and if they 
kiiow^any thing of their original, they ai:e beholden for 
it t<:^ the accidental recoids that others have kept of it 
And those that we have of the heginning of any politico 
in the world, excepting that of the Jews, where God lum«- 
ftelf imn^ediately intei-posed, and which favours not at aUI 
fiaternal 'dominion, -aie all either plain instances of siichi 
a beginnk^ as I have mentioued, or at least have m^nir 
fest tootateps of it 

4. 102. lie must &how a stiunge inclination to deny 
evident matter of faict, when it agrees not with his hypo- 
thesis, who will not allow, that the beginnings of 
Aome and Venice were by the uniting together of s&- 
veral .men free and independent one of another, amongsjt 
Mfiiom there was no natural superiority or .subjection. 
And if Josephus Acos^ta's word may be taken^ he tells 
iis, that in many parts qf America there was no gover^- 
amiXt at *a41. '' There are gieat and apparent conjeo- 
*' tures, 'says he, tliat these jnen, speaking of those of 
" Peru, for along time had neither kings nor common- 
^V wealths, but lived ia troops, as tliey do this day in, 

" Florida, 
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" Florida, the Cheriquanas, those of Brasil, and many 
'* other nations, which have no certain kings, but ad 
•* occasion is offered, in peace or war, they -choose their 
" captains as they please," 1. i. c. 25. If it be said, 
that every man there was born subject to his father, or 
the head of his family; that the suWection due from a 
child to a father took not away his freedom of uniting 
into what political society he thought fit, has been aU ^ 
ready proved. But be that as it will, these men, it is 
evident, were actually free; and whatever superiority 
some politicians now would place in any of them, they 
themselves claimed it not, but by consent were all 
equal, till by the same consent they set rulers over 
themselves. So that their politic societies all began 
from a voluntary union, and the mutual agreement of 
men freely acting in the choice of their governors^ and 
forms of government 

§. 103. And I hope those who went away from Sparta 
with Palantus, mentioned by Justin, L iii. c. 4. will be 
allowed to have been freemen, independent one of an- 
other, and to have set up a government over themselves, 
T)y their own consent. Thus I have given several 
examples out of history, of people free and in the state 
of nature, that being met together, incorporated and 
began a commonwealth. And if the want of such in- 
stances be an argument to prove that governments 
were not, nor could not be so begun, I suppose the 
contenders for paternal empire were better let it alone^ 
than urge it against natural liberty: for if they can 
give so many instances out of historyj of governments 
begun upon paternal right, I think (though at best 
an argument from what has been^ to what should of 
right be, has no great force) one might, without any 
great danger, yield them the cause. But if I might 
advise them in the case, they would do well not to 
search too much into the original of governments, as 
they have begun de facto; lest they should find, at 
the foundation of most of them, something very little 
fevourable to the design they promote, and such a power 
as they contend for. 

§. 104. 
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^.104. But to conclude, reason being plain on our 
Side, that men are naturally free, and the examples of 
history showing, that the governments of the world, 
that were begun in peace, had their beginning laid on 
that foundation, and were made by the consent of the 
people; there can be little room for doubt, either 
where the right is, or what has been the opinion, or 
practice of mankind, about the first erecting of go- 
vernments. ' 

§. 105. I will not deny, that if we look back as far 
as history will direct us, towards the original of com- 
monwealths, we shall generally find them under the 
government and administration of one man. And I ant 
also apt to believe, that where a family was numerous 
enough to subsist by itself, and continued entire toge- 
ther, without mixing with others, as it often happens, 
where there is much land, and few people, the govern- 
ment commonly began in the father: for the father hav- 
ing, by the law of nature, the same power with every 
man else to punish, as he thought fit, any ofiences 
against that law, might thereby punish his transgressing 
children, even when they were men, and out of their 
pupilage; and they were very likely to submit to his 
punishment, and all join with him against the offender, 
in their turns, giving him thereby power to execute his 
sentence against any transgression, and so in effect make 
him tlie law maker, and governour over all that re- 
mained in conjunction with his family. He was fittest 
to be trusted; paternal affection secured their property 
and interest under his care; and the custom of obeying 
him, in their childhood, made it easier to submit to him, 
rather than to any other. If, therefore, they must have 
one to rule them, as government is hardly to be avoided 
amongst men that live together; who so likely to be the 
man as he that was their common father; unless negli- 
gence, cruelty, or any other defect of mind or body 
made him unfit for it ? But when either the father died, 
and left his next heir, for want of a^e, wisdom, cou- 
rage, or any other qualities, less fit tor rule; or where 
several families met, and consented to continue toge- 
ther 
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ther ; there, it is not to be doubted^ but they u$6d tkeir 
natural freedom to set up him whom they judged the 
aJ>ie^ and most likely to rule well over them. Gou- 
formaUe hereuiito we find the people of America, who 
(living out of the reach i>f the conquering swords, and 
spreading domination of the two gr^t empires of Peru 
and Mexico) enjoyed their own natural freedom, though, 
cherts paribus, they commonly prefer the heir of their 
deceased king; yet, if they find him any way weak, or 
uurajKible;, they pass him by, and set up the stoutest and 
bravest nun for their ruler. 

§. 106. Thus, tho<igh looking back as far as records 
give us any account of peopling the world, and the his- 
tory of nations, we commonly find the government to 
be m o^e band; yet it destroys not that which I affirm^ 
viz. that the beginning of politic society depends upon 
the consent of the individuals, to join into, and make 
one society; who, when they are thus incorporatedt 
might set up what form of government they thought fit* 
But this having given occasion to men to mistake, and 
tliink, tl)at by nature government was monarchical and 
belonged to, the father; it may not be amiss here to amr> 
sider, why peojde in the b^inning generally pitched 
upon this form ; which though perhaps the iktber's pre- 
eminency might, in the first institution of some com- 
nK>nwealth give rise to, and place in the begianic^ the 
power in one hand; yet i.t is plain that the season, that 
continued the form of government in a smgle person, 
was not any regard or respect to paternal authority; 
since ail petty monarchies, that is, almost aU monarchies^ 
nesur their cM*iginal, have been commonly, at least upon 
occasion, elective. 

§. 107. First then, in the beginning of things, the 
Other's government of the childhood o( those sprung 
from him, having accustomed them to the rule of one 
man, and taught them that where it was exercised with 
care and skill, with affection and love to those upder it, 
it was sufficient to procure and preserve to men all the 
political happiness they sought for in society. It was 
no wonder that they should pitch upon, md naturaUy 

run 
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run iiito that form of government, which from their 
infancy they had been all accustomed to ; and which, by 
experience^ they had found both easy and safe. To 
which, if we add, that monarchy being simple, and 
most obvious to men, whom neither ^experience had in- 
stmcted in forms of government, nor the ambition or 
insolence of empire had taught to beware of the en- ' 
croachments of prerogative, or the inconveniencies of 
absolute power, which monarchy in succession was apt 
to lay claim to, and bring upon them ; it was not at all 
strange, that they should not much trouble themselves 
to think of methods of restraining any exorbitancies of 
those to whom they had given the authority over them, 
. and of balancing the power of government, by placing 
several parts of it in different hands. They had neither 
felt the oppression of tyranhical dominion, nor did the 
fashion of the age, nor their possessions, or way of liv- 
ing," (which afforded little matter for covetousness or 
ambition) give them any reason to apprehend or provide 
against it; and therefore it is no wonder they put them- 
selves into such a frame of government, as was not only, 
as I said, most obvious and simple, but also best suited 
to their present state and condition ; which stood moi^e 
in need of defence against foreign invasions, and injuries, 
than of multiplicity of laws. The equality of a sim- 
ple poor way of living, confining their desires within 
the narrow bounds of each man's small property, made 
few controversies, and so no need of many laws to decide 
them, or variety of officers to superintend the process, 
or look after the execution of justice,, where there were 
but few trespasses, and few offenders. Since then those, 
who liked one another so well as to join into society, 
cannot but be supposed to have some acquaintance and 
friendship together, and some trust one in another; they 
could not but have greater apprehensions of others, than 
of o.ne another : and therefore their first care and thought 
cannot but be supposed to be, how to secure themselves 
against foreign force. It was natural for them to put 
themselves under a frame of government which might 
best serve, to that end, and choose the wisest and bravest 
Vox, V, D'd man 
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man t6 conduct them in their warn, and lead tli^em 
ont against their enemies, and in tbid chiefly be their 
ruler. 

§. 108. Thus Are ^e, that the kings of the Indiana 
in America, which ')^ still a pattern of .the first ages in 
. Asia and Europe, whilst the inhabitants were too few 
for the country, and want of people and money gave 
men no temptation to enlarge their possessions o^ land, 
or contest for wider extent of ground, are little more 
than generals of their armies ; and though they com- *rji 
mand absolutely in war, yet at home and in time of 
peace they exercise very little dominion, and have but a 
very moderate sovereignty; the resolutions of p«ice and 
war being ordinarily either in the people, or in a counciL 
Though the war itself, which admits not of plm*alit^ ctf 
governors, naturally devolves the command into the 
, king's sole authority. 

%. 109. And thus, in Israel itself, the chief business 
of their judges, and first kings, seems to have been to 
be captains in war, and leaders of their armies; which 
.(besides what is signified by " going out and in bi^re 
*' the people," which was to march forth to war, and 
home again at the heads of their forces) appears plainly 
in the story of Jephthah. The Ammonites making 
war upon Israel, the Gileadites in fear send to Jephthsib, 
a bastard of their family whom they had cast off, knd 
article with him, if he will assist them against the Am- 
monites, .to make him their ruler; which they do la 
these words, '' And the people made him head andcap- 
*^ tain over them," Judg. xi. Ih which was, as it seems, 
air one as to be judge. " And hi: judged Israel,*' 
Judg. xii. 7. that is, was their captain-general, " six 
** years." So when Jotham upbraids the Shecheniites 
with the obligation they had to Gideon, who had been 
their judge and ruler, he tells them, " He fought 
" for you, and adventured his life far, and delivered 
'* you out of the hands of Midian," Judg. ha. 17. No- 
thing is mentioned of him, but what he did as a gene- 
ral: and indeed that is all is found in his history, (tf in 
any of the rest of the judges. And Abimelech pard- 

cula^ly^ 
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ctllatiy is called king, though at most be was but their 
geaeraL Acfd when^ beittg weary of the ill conduct of 
iamtiers sons, the children of Israel desired a king, 
** like all the natioiis, to judge them, and to go out be- 
" fore therp, and to fight their battles," 1 Sam. viii. 
20. God granting their desire, says to Samuel, " I will 
*' send thee a mati, and thou shalt anoint Ijim to be 
** capflam over my people Israel, that he may save my 
*V people out of the Imnds of the Philistines," ix. 16. 
As if the only business of a king had been to lead out 
their armies, and fightin their defence; and accordingly 
Samuel, at his inauguration, pouring a vial of oil upon 
him, declares to Saul, that "the Lord had anointed him 
" to be captain over his inheritance," x: 1. And there- 
fore those who, after Saul's being solemnly chosen and 
saluted king by the tribes of Mispeh, were unwilling 
to have him their king, made no other objection bot 
this, ** How shall this man save us ?" v, S7. as if, they 
should have said, this man is unfit to be our king, not 
having skill and conduct enpugh in war to be able to 
defend iis. And when God resolved to transfer the go- 
vernment to David, it is in these words, " But now thy 
** kingdom shall not continue: the Lord hath sought 
*^ him a man after his own heart, and the Loi'd bath 
^^* commanded him to be captain over his people," 
xiii. 14. As if the whole kingly authority were no- 
tlliiig else- but to be their general: and th^fore the 
tribes who had' stuck to Saul's family, and opposed Da- 
vids reign, wheti they came to Hebron with tirmsof . 
submission to them, they tell him, amongst other argu- 
ments, they had to submit to him as their king, that 
he w^^ raisct- their king in Saul's time, and therefore 
they h«A-nG^rtsason but to receive him as their king now. 
•* Also (liify they) in time past, when Saul was king ova: 
*' us, thou wwfthe that leddest out, and broughtest iit 
** Israel, and the Lord said unto thee, Thou shalt feed 
*^ my people Israel; and tbooa shalt be a captain over 
^' I^ael" 

§.110. ThuSji whether a family by degrees grew up 
into a commoiiwealth, and the fatherly authority being 
oontinuod on^ Iq th€ ddier son^^eyery om i^ his turn 
<. ' DdS ^ growing 
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growing up under it, tacitly submitted to it; and tbe 
easiness and equality of it not offending any one, every 
one acquiesced, till time seemed to have confirmed it, 
and settled a right of succession by prescription : or 
whether several families, or the descendants of several 
families, whom charfce, neighbourhood, or business 
brought together, uniting into society: the need of a 
general, whose conduct might defend them against their 
enemies in war, and the great confidence the innocence 
and sincerity of that poor but virtuous age, (such as are 
almost all those which begin governments, that ever 
come to last in the world) gave men of one another, 
made the first beginners of commonwealths generally 
put the rule into one man's hand, without any other 
express limitation or restraint, but what the nature (£ 
the thing and the end of government required: Which- 
ever of those it was that at first put the rule into the 
hands of a single person, certain it is that nobody was 
intrusted with it but for the public good and safety, and 
to those ends, in the infancies of commonwealths, those 
who had it, commonly used it And unless they bad 
done so, young societies could not have subsisted ; with- 
out such nursing fathers tender and careful of the public 
weal, all governments would have sunk under the weak^ 
ness and infirmities of their infancy, and the prince and 
the people had soon perished together. 

§. 1 1 L, But though the golden age (before vain am* 
bition, and ** amor sceleratus habendi," evil concupi- 
scencei had corrupted men's minds into a mistake of 
true power and honour) had mole virtue, and conse- 
quently better governors, as well as less vicious sub- 
jects ; and there was then no stretching prerogative on 
the one side, to oppress the people ; nor consequently 
on the other, any dispute about privilege, to lessen or 
restrain the power of the magistrate; and so no conteWj 
betwixt rulers and people about governors or govern- 
ment : yet when ambition and luxury in future ages * 

woulef 

• " At first, when some certain kin<l of regiment was once approved, 
*< it may be nothing was then farther thought upon for thejnannerofgow 

** vcming^ 
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would retain and increase the power, without doing the 
business for which it was given ; and, aided by flattery, 
taught princes to have distinct and separate interests 
from their people; men found it necessary to examine 
more carefully the original and rights of government; 
and to find out ways to restrain the exorbitancies, and 
prevent the abuses of that power, which they having 
intrusted in another's hands only for their own good, 
they found was made use of to hurt them. 

§.112. Thus we may see how probable it is, that 
people that were naturally free, and by their own con- 
sent either submitted to the government of their father, 
or united together out of different families to make a go- 
vernment, should generally put the rule into one man's 
hands, and choose to be under the conduct of a single 
person, without so much as by express conditions limit- 
ing or regulating his power, which they thought safe 
enough in his honesty and prudence: though they never 
dreamed of njonarehy being jure divinp, which we never 
heard, of among mankind, till it was revealed to us by the 
divinity of this last age ; nor ever allowed paternal power 
to have a right to dominion, or to be the foundation of 
all government. And thus much may suffice to show, 
that, as far as we have any light from history, we have 
reason to conclude, that all peaceful beginnhigs of go- 
vernment have been laid in the consent of the people. 
I say peaceful, because I shall have occasion in another 
place to speak of conquest, which some esteem a way of 
beginning of governments. 

The other objection I find urged against the be- 
ginning of polities, in the way I have mentioned, is this,* 
viz. 



•^ verning, but all permitted unto their wisdom and discretion, which 
** were to rule, till by experience they found this for all parts very incon- 
*' venient, so as the thing which they had devised for a remedy, did in- 
** deed but increase the sore which it should have cured. They saw, that 
" to live by one man's will, became the cause of all men's misery. This 
** constrained them to come unto laws wherein all men might see their 
*^ duty before-hand, and know the penalties of transgressing them*" 
Hooker's £ccl. Pol, 1. i. sect. lo. ' 

Dd 3 §. 115- 
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§. US. ^' That all men being bom und«r gcfvem- 
'^ meat, some or other, it is impossible any of thfta 
'^ should ever be free, and at libeiiy to unite together, 
^^ and begin a new one, or ever be able to erect a lawful 
** government." 

If this argument be good, I ask, how came so many 
lawful monarchies into tjie world.? for if any body, 
upon this supposition, can show me any one man in any 
age of the world free to begin a lawful monarchy, I wiU 
be bound to show him ten other free men at liberty at 
the same time to unite and begin a new government un- 
cjer a regal or any other form ; it being demonstration,' 
that if any one, born under the dominion of another, 
may be so free as to have p. right to command others in 
a new and distinct empire, every one that is born under 
tile dominion of another may be so free too, and may 
become a ruler, or subject of a distinct separate gOFem- 
ment And so by this their own principle, either all 
men, hoM^ever born, are ftee, or else there is but one 
lawful prince, one lawful government in the warld. 
And then they have nothing to do, but barely to show 
us which that is; which when they have done, I doubt 
i^ot but all mankind will easily agree to pay obedioice 
to him. ' ' . ; 

§. 1 14. Though it be a sufficient answer to theiitAi 
jection, to show that it involves them in the same diffi- 
culties that'it doth those they use it against; yet ^ shall 
endeavour to discover the weakness of this argument a 
little farther. 

" All men, say they, are born under government, 
** and therefore they cannot be at liberty to b^ii^a nevr 
** one. Every one is born a subject to his father, or 
" his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tic 
" of subjection and allegiance." It is plain mankind 
never owned nor considered any such natural sulgection 
that the^ were born in, to one or to the other, that tied 
them, without tlieir own consents, to a subjection to 
them and their heirs. 

§. 115. For there are no examples so frequent in his- 
tory, both sacred and prophane, as those of naen wiAt 
drawing themselves, and their obedience from the ju- 

risdictioa 
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risdiction they were born under, and the family qx com* 
munity they were bred up in, and setting up new go- 
vernments in other places, from whence sprang all that 
number of petty commx)nwealths in the beginning of 
ages, and which always multiplied as long as there was 
room enough, till the stronger, or more fortunate, swal- 
lowed the weaker; and those great ones again breaking 

' to^pieoeSj dissolved into lesser dominions. All which 
are so many testimonies against paternal sovereignty, and 
plainly prove, that it was not the natural right of the 
&ther descending to his heirs, that made governments 
in the beginning, since it was impossible, upon that 
ground, there should have been so many little king- 
doms ; all must have been but only one universal mo- 
narchy, if men had not been at liberry to separate them- 
selves from their families, and the government, be it 

* vhat it will, that was set up in it, and go and make 
distinct comnion wealths and other governments, as they 
thought fit 

§, 1 16. This has b?eii t)m practice of the world from 
its first beginning to thi^ clay ; nor is it now any mor^ 
hindrance to the freedom of mankind, that they are bon* 
under constituted and ancient poUties, that have esta- 
blished 4aws9 and set forms of government, than if they 
were born in the M^oods, amongst the unconfined inha- 
bitants, that run loose in them. : for those who would 
persuade us, that, ** by being born under any govern- 
*^ metiti we are naturally subjects to it," and have no 
more any title gr pretence to the freedom of the state of 
nature; have no othei* reason (bating that of paternal 
power, which we have already answered) to produce for 
it, but only, because our fathers or progenitors passed 
^way their natural liberty, and thereby bound up them- 
selves^ and their posterity to a perpetual subjection to the 
government which they themselves submitted to. It is 
true, that whatever engagement or promises any one has 
Qxade for himi^elf, he is under the obligation of them, 
but cannot, by any compact whatsoever, bind his chU* 
dren or posterity : for his son, when a man, being alto^ 
gether a3 free as the J*tber, any ** act oi the fat&r can 
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** no more give away the liberty of the son,** than it 
can of any body else: he may indeed annex such condi- 
tions to the land he enjoyed as a subject of any common- 
wealth, as may oblige his son to be of that community, 
if he will enjoy those possessions which were his father's; 
because that estate being his father's property, be ipay 
dispose, or settle it, as he pleases, 

§. 117. And this has generally given the occasion to 
mistake in this matter; because commonwealths not 

Eermitting any part of their dominions to be dismern-" 
ered, nor to be enjoyed by any but those of their com- 
munity, the son cannot ordinarily enjoy the possessions, 
of his father, but under the same terms his father did, 
by becoming a member of the society; whereby he puts 
himself presently under the government he finds there 
established, as much as any other subject of that com- 
monwealth. And thus " the consent of freemen, bom 
** under government, which only makes them members 
" of it," being given separately in their turns, as each 
comes to be of age, and not in a multitude together ; 
people take no notice of it, and thinking it not done at 
all, or not necessary, conclude they are naturally subjects 
as they are men. 

§. 1 18. But, it is plain, governments themselves un- 
derstand it otherwise; they claim '' no power over the 
*' son, because ot that they had over the father;" nor 
look on children as being their subjects, by their fathers 
being so. If a subject ot England have a child, by an 
English woman in France, whose subject is he? Not 
the king of England's; for he must have leave to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of it: nor the king of France's: 
for bow then has his father a liberty to bring him away, 
and breed him as he pleases? and who ever was judged 
as a traitor or deserter, if he left, or warred against a 
country; for being barely bom in it of parents that were 
aliens there? It is plain then, by the. practice of govern- 
ments themselves, as well as by the law of right reason, 
that •* a child is born a subject of no country or go^ 
" vernment" He is under his father's tuition and au- 
thority, till he comes to age of discretion] and then he 
^ is. 
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is a freeman, at liberty what government he will put 
himself under, what body politic he will unite himself to: 
for if an Englishman's son, born in France, be at liberty, 
and may do so, it is evident there is no tie upon him by 
his father's being a subject of this kingdom; nor is he 
bound up by any compact of his ancestors. And why 
then hath not his son, by the same reason, the same U- 
berty, though he be born any where else? Since the 
power that a father hath naturally over his children is 
the same, wherever they be born, and the ties of natural 
obligations are not bounded by the positive limits of 
kingdoms and commonwealths. 

§. lip. Every man being, as has been showed, natu- 
rally free, and nothing^>eing able to put him into subjec- 
tion to any earthly power, but only his own consent; 
it i3 to be considered, what shalUbe understood to be ^ 
sufficient declaration of a man's consent, to make him . 
subject to the laws of any government. There is a com- 
mon distinction of an express and a tacit consent, which 
will concern our present case. Nobody doubts but an 
express consent, of any man entei ing into any society, 
makes him a perfect member of that society, a subject 
of that government. The difficulty is, what ought to 
be looked upon as a tacit consent, and how far it binds, 
i. e. how far any one shall be looked upon to have con- 
setited, and thereby submitted to any government, where 
he has made no expressions of it at all. And to this I 
say, that every man, that hath any possessions, or enjoy- 
ment of any part of the dominions of any government, 
doth thereby give his tacit consent, and is as far forth 
obliged to obedience to the laws of that government, 
during such enjoyment, as any one under it; whether 
this his possession be of land, to him and his heirs for 
ever, or a lodging only for a week; or whether it be 
barely travelling freely on the highway; and, in effect, 
it reaches as far as the very l>eing of any one within the 
territories of that government. 

§. 120. To understand this the better, it is fit to con- 
sider, that every man, when he at first incorporates him- 
self into any commonwealth, he, by l)is uniting himself 
thereuntoj annexes s^lso, and subniits to the community, 

those 
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those p0s«es$ions which he has, or sh^U acq^ife^ that ^ 
not already belong to any other govcrQinent : for it 
would be a direct contradiction, for any one to enter int9 
•ociety with others for the securing j^nd regulating of 
property, and yet to suppose, his laud, whose property is 
tQ be regulated by the laws of the society, should be 
exempt from the jurisdiction of that government, tp 
which he himself, the proprietor of the land, is a subject 
By the same act therefore, whereby any one unites his 
person, which was before free, to any commonwealth; 
py the same he unites his pos$es&i(»is, which were before 
free, to it also : and they become, both of them, person 
and possession, subject to the government and dominion 
of that commonwealth, as long as it hath a being. 
Whoever therefore, from thenceforth, by inheritance, 
purchase, permission, or otherways, enjoys any part of 
the land so annexed to, and under the governjuent ci 
that commonwealth, must take it with the condition it 
is under; that is, of submitting to the government of th^ 
eommonwealth, under whose jurisdiction it is, as far 
forth as any subject of it. 

§. 121. But frince the government has a direct juriar 
diction only over the land, and reaches the possessor of 
it, (before he has actually incorporated biff^self in the* 
society) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys that; the 
obligation any one is under, by virtue of such enjoy^ 
^ment, to ** subipit to the government, begins and end$ 
. *^ with the enjoyment:" so that whenever the owner, 
who has given nothing but such a tacit consent to the 
government, will, by donation, sale, or otherwise, quit 
the said possession, he is at liberty to go and incorpo^ 
rate himself into any other commonwealth; or to agree 
with others to begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in any 
part of the world they can find free and unpossessed; 
whereas he, that has once, by actual agreement, and any 
^ express declaration, given his consent to be of any com^ 
mon wealth, is perpetually and indispensably obliged Uf^ 
be, and remain unalterably a subject to it, and can never 
be again in the liberty of the state of nature ; unless, by 
any calamity, the government he was under comes to be 

• dissolved^ 
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dSlssoIvedy or else by 9ome public act cuts him off from 
l^eing any longer^lt n\ember of it. 

j. 122. But submitting to the laws of any country, 
living quietly, an^ enjoying privileges and protection 
under them, makes not a man a member of that society : 
this is only a local protection and homage due to and 
Irom all those, who, not being in a state of war, com^ 
within the territof ii^ belonging to any government, to 
all parts whereof the forcfe of its laws extends. But this 
BO more makes a man a member of that society, a perpe-^ 
tual subject of that commonwealth, than it would make a 
man a subject *o another, in whose family he found it 
convenient to abide for some time, though, whilst he 
continued in it, he were obliged to comply with th^laws, 
and submit to the government he found there. And 
A«s we se% that foreigners, by living all their lives un- 
der atiotfaisr goverament, and enjoying the privilegjes an^ 
protectioh: of it, though they are bound, even in con- 
scitmce, to, submit to its administration, as far forth aa 
any denison; yet do not thereby come tp be subjects or 
members of thtt commonwealth. Notiiing cap make 
any nufn so, but his actually entering into it by positive 
cngagemeat, and express promise and compact. Thi3 
)B thatj which! think, concerning the beginning of po- 
jbtical societies^ and that consent which makes any one a 
nemiber of ^ny commonwealth. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of tl^ fnd^ of political society and g&vemment. 

r JO J TF map in the state of nature be so free, as has 
\ X been ^a^d ; if he be absolute lord of his own 

person and posse3sions, equal to the greatest, andf subject 
to nprbody,^ why will ^e part with his freedom ? why will 
He gi¥e up his empire^^ and sulgect himsdf to the domi- 
nion, 
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nion and control of any other power? Tovwhich it is 
obvious to answer, that though in the state of nature 
he hath such a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very 
uncertain, and constantly exposed to the invasion of 
Others ; for all being kings as much as he, every man 
his equal, and the greater part no strict observers of 
equity and justice, the enjoyment of the property he 
has in this state is very unsafe, very unsecure. This 
makes him willing to quit a condition, which, however 
free, is full of tears and continual dangers: and it is not 
» without reason, that he seeks out,. and is willing to join 
in society with others, who are already united, or have 
a mind to unite, for the mutual preservation of their 
lives, liberties, and estates, which I call by the general 
name, property. 

^. 1944. The great and chief end, therefore, of men's 
uniting into commonwealths, and putting themselves 
under government, is the preservation of their pro- 
perty. To which in the state of nature there are many 
things wanting. 

First, There wants an established, settled, known law, 
received and allowed by common consent to be the 
standard of right and wrong, and the common measure 
to decide all controversies between them: for though 
the law of nature be plain and intelligible to all rational 
creatures; yet men being biassed by their interest, as 
Svell as ignorant for want of studying it, are not apt to 
allow of it as a law binding to them in the application of 
it to their particular cases. 

§. 1S5. Secondly, In the state of nature there wants 
a known and indift'erent judge, with authority to deter- 
mine all differences accordmg to the established law : 
for every one in that state being both judge and execu- 
tioner of the law of nature, men being partial to them^ 
selves, passion and revenge is very apt to carry them too 
far, and with too much heat, in their own cases; ias well 
as negligence, and unconcernedness, to make them too 
remiss in other men s. 

§. 120. Thirdly, In the state of nature, there often 

wants power to liack and support the sentence when- 

. right, and to give it due execution. They who by any 

injustice 
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injustice offend^ will seldom fail, where they are able, by 
force to make good their injustice ; such resistance many 
times makes the punishment dangerous, and frequently 
destructive, to those who attempt it. 

§. 127. Thus mankind, not\Kithstanding all the pri- 
vileges of the state of nature, being but in an ill condi- 
tion, while they remain in it, are quickly driven into so- 
ciety. Hence it comes to pass that we seldom find 
any number of men live any time together in this state. 
The inconveniencies that they are therein exposed to, 
by the irregular and uncertain exercise of the power 
every man has of punishing the transgressions of others, 
make them take sanctuary under the established laws of 
government, and therein seek the preservation of their 
property. It is this makes them so willingly give up 
every one his single power of punishing, to be exercised 
by such alone, as shall be appointed to it amongst 
them ; and by such rules as the community, or those 
authorized by them to. that purpose, shall agree on. 
And in this we have the original right of both the legi- 
slative and executive power, as well as of the governments 
and societies themselves. 

^. 128. For in the state of nature, to omit the liberty 
he has of innocent delights, a man has two powers. 

The first is to do whatsoever he thinks fit for the 
preservation of himself and others within the permis- 
sion of the law of nature: by which law, common to 
them all, he and all the rest of mankind are one com- 
munity, make up one society, distinct from all other 
creatures. And, were * it not for the corruption and 
viciousne^s of degenerate men, there would be no need 
of any other; no necessity that men should separate 
from this great and natural community, and by po- 
Siitive agreements combine into smaller and divided as- 
sociations. , ' 
^ The other power a man has in the state of nature, is 
the power to punish the crimes committed against that 
law. Both the^e he gives up, when he joins in a private, 
if I may so call it, or particular politic society, and in- 
corporates into any commonwealth, separate from the 
rest of mankind. 

§. 129. 
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§. 129. The first power, viz. "of doing vliatsoisfVer lie 
** thought fit for the preservation of himself," and the 
rest of mankind, he gives up to be regultited by hsm 
made by the society, so far forth as the f^reservatioii of 
himself and the rest of that society shall require; which 
laws of the society in many things confine the liberty he 
had by the law of nature. 

§. 130. Secondly, The power of punishing he i^olly 
gives up, and engages his natural force, (whidS? he 
might before employ in the execution of the la^ of 
nature, by his own single authority, as he thought fit) 
to assist the executive power of the society, as the law 
thereof shall require : for being now in a ntw state, 
wherein he is to enjoy many conveniencies, fr^ the 
labour, assistance, and society of others in the saitte cofn- 
munity, as well as protection from its v/hoh strength; 
he is to part also, with as much of his natural libi^ty^ 
in providing for himself, as the good, prosperity, afid 
safety of the society shall require; which is not only 
necessary, but just, since the other members of the so^ 
ciety do the like. 

§. 131- But though men, when they enter into so- 
ciety, give up the equality, liberty, and e^i^ecutive power 
they had in the state of nature, into the hand^ m the 
society, to be so far disposed of by the legisla^hfEe) as 
the good of the society shall require; yet it beiilg cmly 
with an intention in every one the better to preserve 
himself, his liberty and property; (for no rational crea- 
ture can be supposed to change his cofndition with aa 
intention to be worse) the power of the society, or le* 
gislative constituted by them, can never be supposed to 
extend farther, than the common good ; but is obliged 
to secure every one's property, by providing against 
those three defects ibove-mentioned, that made the state 
of nature so unsafe and uneasy. And so whoever has 
the legislative or supreme po^er of any commonwealth. 
is bound to govern by established stauHing laws, pro^ 
itiulgated and known to the people, and not by extem- 
porary decrees; by indiflFerent and upright judges, who 
are to decide controversies by those laws; and to.,em«' 
ploy the force of the community at hom^ only m ^« 

execution^ 
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execution ef suth kw&; or abi'oad to {)r6teht ot redress 
foreign injuries, and secure the community from inroadi 
afid iinvnglofi. ^ And ftll ihk to be directed to no other 
end, but the *|»eace, d^ypety, and public good of the 
people. 



*hi«^*MMkh«*« 



CHAPTER X* 



Of the forms of a comrnomoealth. 

\ 1S2 nPtlE majority havihgj as has been showed, 
*' ' X upon men's first uniting into society, the 
whole power of the community naturally in them, may 
Employ air that power in niaking laws tor the CDmmff- 
xiity from time to time, and executing those laws by of- 
ficers of their own appointing; and then the form of 
the government is a perfect democracy: or else may put 
the power of making laws into the hands of a few select 
men, and their heirs or successors; and then it is an oli- 
garchy : or else into the hands of one man, and then it 
is a monarchy: if to him and his heirs, it is an heredir 
tary monarchy : if to him only for life, but upon his 
death the power only of nominating a successor to re- 
turn to them ; an elective monarchy. And so accoiti*- 
ingiy of these the community may make compounded 
Mid mixed forms of government, as they think good; 
And if the legislative power be at first given by the ma- 
jority to on^ or more persons only for their lives, or 
any limited tkne, and then the supreme power to revert 
to them again \ when it is so reverted, the community 
may dispose of it again anew into what hands they 
please, and so constitute a new form of government : for 
the fttt-m of government depending upon the placing 
the supreme power, which is the legislative, (it beinff 
impossible to conceive that an inferiour power shoula 
|>rescribe to a superiour, or any but the supreme make 
- -• . , laws) 
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laws) according as the power of making laws is placed^ 
such is the form of the commonwealth. 

§. 133. By commonwealth, I must be understood all 
along to mean, not a democracy, or any form of go- 
vernment; but any independent community, which the 
Latines signified by the word civitas; to which the word 
which best answers in our language, is commonwealth, 
and most properly expresses such a society of menj 
which community or city in English does not: for there 
may be subordinate communities in government; and 
city amongst us has quite a different notion from com- 
monwealth: and therefore, to avoid ambiguity, I crave 
leave to us$ the word commonwealth in that sense, in 
which I find it used by king James the first: and I take 
it to be its genuine signification ; which if any body dis- 
like, I consent with him to change it for a better. 



' CHAPTER XL 

Of the extent of the legislative power. 

^ 1 ^4 npHE great end of men's entering into «a- 
^* * JL ciety being the enjoyment of their proper- 
ties in peace and safety, and the great instrument and 
tneans of that being the laws established in that society; 
the first and fundamental positive law of all common- 
wealths is the establishing of the legislative power; as 
the first and fundamental natural law, which is to go- 
vern even the legislative itself, is the preservation of the 
society, and (as far as will consist with the public good) 
of every person in it. This legislative is not only the 
supreme power of the commonwealth, but sacred and 
unalterable in the hands where the community have 
once placed it; nor can any edict of any body else, in 
what form soever conceived, or by what power soever 
backed, have the force and obligation of a law, which 
has not its sanction from that legislative which the 

public 
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Eublic has chosen and appointed : for without this the 
LW could not have, that, which is absolutely necessary 
to its being a law*, the consent of the society; over 
whom no-body can have a power to make laws> but by 
their own consent, and by authority received ftom them. 
Aiid therefore all the obedience, which by the most so- 
lemn ties any one can be obliged to pay, ultimately ter- 
minates in this supreme power, and is directed by those 
laws which it enacts : nor can any oaths to any foreign 
power whatsoever, or any domestic subordinate power, 
discharge any member of the society from his obedi- 
ence to the legislative, acting pursuant to their trust; 
nor oblige him to any obedience* contrary to the laws 
SO' enacted, or farther than they do allow; it being ri- 
diculous to imagine one can be tied ultimately to obey 
auy power in the society, which is not supreme. 

§. 135. Though the legislative, whether placed in 
one or more, whether it be always in being, or only by 
intervals, ^though it be the supreme power in every com- 
'Blonwealth; yet. 

First, It is not, nor can possibly be absolutely arbi- 
trary over the lives and fortunes of the people : for it 
being but the joint power of every member of the so- 
ciety given up to that person, or assembly, which is le- 
gislator; it can be no more than those persons had i|i a 
state of nature before they entered into society, and 



• ** The lawful power of making laws to command whole politic so- 
** cieties of men, belonging so properly unto the same entire societies, 
** that for any prince or potentate of what kind soever upon earth, to 
" exercise the same of himself^ and not by express commission immedi- 
'* ately and personally received from God, or else by authority derived 
** at the first from their consent, upon whose persons they impose laws ; 
** it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not therefore which 
*^ public approbation hath not made so." Hooker's Ecd. Pol. 1. i. sect. 
lo. " Of this point therefore we are to note, that sithmen naturally 
•^ have no full and perfect power to command whole politic multitudes of 
** men, therefore utterly without our consent, we could in such sort be 
- ** at no man's commandment living. And to be ccnnmanded we do con- 

• *' sent, when that society, whereof we be apart, hath at any time before 
*' consented, without revoking the same by the like universal agreement* 

• ** Laws therefore human, of what kind soever, arc available by coa- 
** sent." Ibid. -y 

Vol. V. E e gave 
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gave up to the community : for no-body can tra&sler 
to another more power than be has in him&elf ; and nt^ 
body has an absolute arbitrary power over himself^ or 
over any other, to destroy liis own life, or take away 
the life or property of another. A man^ as has been 
proved, cannot subject himself to the arbitrary power 
of another ; and having in the state of nature no arbi- 
trary power over the life, liberty, or possession of ano* 
ther, but only so much as the law of nature gs^ve him 
for the preservation of himself and the rest of mankind ; 
this is all he doth, or can give up to the commonwealth^ 
and by it to the legislative power,/ so that the legislative 
can have no more than this* Their power, in the ut- 
most bounds of it, is limited to' the public good of the 
society. It. is a power, that hath no other ei;)d but pre- 
servation, and tharefore . can never * have a right to de* 
Btroy, enslave, of designedly to impoverish the subjects. 
The obligations of the law of nature cease not in so- 
ciety, but only in many cases axe drawn closer, and have 
by human laws known penalties annexed to them, to 
enforce their observation. Thus the law of nature stands 
as an eternal rule to all men, legisIatcKs as well as others. 
The rules that they make for other men's actions, must, 
as' well as their own and other men's actions, be con* 
fonnable to the law of nature, i e. to the will of God, 
of which that is a declaration; and the ^' fundamental 



♦ ** Two foundations there are which bear up public societies ; the 
'^ one a natural inclination, whereby all men desire sociable life and fei. 
^' lowship ; the other an order, expressly or secretly agreed upon, touchiiig 
** the manner of their union in living together : the latter is that whidi 
«< we call the law of a commonweal, the very soul of a Bolitic bodj, 
*< the parts wheareof are by law animated^ held together> and set on work 
«< in such, actions as the common good requireth. Laws politic, oEdsdned 
'' for external order and raiment amongst nnen, are never framed as thqr 
'^ should be, unless presuming the will of man to be inwardly obstinate, 
** rebellious, and averse from all obedience to the sacred laws of his aa* 
^' ture; in a word, unless presuming man to be, in regard of his dft. 
*^ praved mind, little better than a wild beast, they do accordin^y pM- 
*^ vide, notwidistanding, so to frame his outward actions, that they he 
** no hindrance unto the common good, for which societies are insci. 
". t^ted. Unless they do this, they are not jperfect/' HooImi's Scd* 
Pol.l. i. sect. io# ' 

"law, 
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•^ tow of nature being the preserratioa of mankiod/' 
110 human stoction can be good, or valid against it 

§• 1S6. Secondly, *The legislative or supreme au« 
th<x*ity cannot assume to itself a power to rule, by ex- 
temporary^ arbitrary decrees ; but is bound to dispense 
justice, and to decide the rights of the subject, by pro« 
mulgated, standing laws^ and known authorized judges* 
For the law of nature being unwritten^ and so. no-where 
to be found, but in the minds of men ; they who through 
)>as$ian, or interest, dball miscite, or misapply it, can* 
not so eastly be convinced of their mistake, where therts 
is no. established judge : and so it serves not, as it ought^ 
to determine the rights^ and fence the properties of those 
that live under it ; especially where eveiy one is judge, 
interpreter, and executioner of it too, and that in his 
pwn case : and he that has right on bis side, having or-^ 
dinarily but his own single strength, hath not iorce 
enough to defend himself from injuries, or to punish 
Jeliuqamts. To avoid these inconveniencies, which 
disoraer men's properti^ in the state of nature^ mea 
n^ite into societies, that they may have the united 
strength of the whole society to secure and defend their 
properties, and may have standing rules to bound it, by 
^ which fevery one may know what is ]iis» To this end 
at is that men give up all their natural power to the sb^ 
ciety which they entef into, and the community put the 
legislative power into such hands ais they think fit{ 
with this trust, that they shall be governed by declared 
laws, or else their peace, quiet, and property will still 
be at the same uncertainty^ as it was in the state of 
nature: 



* '' tlaman laws are measures in respect of ipen whose actions they 
•• fliu«t difect, h6wbeit siich measures they ire as have also their higher 
^^ Kil«s to be measured by, which rules aire two, the law of Ood, and 
<' the I3W of natbie ; to that laws kunan must be made aecofding to the 
«' general laws of nature, and without contradiction toanypositiTe laW 
«' of scripture, otherwise they are ill piade," Hooker's Eccl, Pol. 1. iii. 
ieet. 9. > 

^^ To cof»train men to any thing inconvenient doth «eem Ufiteasoiu 
«< abk/' JkAA. U i. mu lo. 

/ E e 2 i 137- 
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§. 1157. Absolute arbitrary power, or go vemmg with- 
out settled standing laws, can neither of them consist 
with the ends of society and government, which men 
would not quit the freedom of tht state of nature for, 
and tie themselves up under, were it not to preserve 
their lives, liberties, and fortunes, ahd by stated rules 
of right and. property to secure their peace and quiet 
It cannot be supposed that they should intend, had they 
a power so to do, to give to any one, or more,- a:n abso- 
Jute arbitrary power over their persons and estates, and 
put a force into the magistrate's hand to execute his 
unlimited will arbitrarily upon them. This were to put 
themselves into a worse condition than the state of na- 
ture, wherein they had a liberty to defend their right 
against the injuries of others, and were upon equal terms 
of force to maintain it, whether invaded by a single 
man, or many in combination. Whereas by supposing 
they have given up themselves to the absolute arbitrary 
power and will of a legislator, they have disarmed them- 
selves, and armed him, to make a prey of them when 
he pleases ; he being in a much worse condition, who 
is exposed to the arbitrary power of one man, who has 
the command of 100,000^ than he that is exposed to the 
arbitrary power of 100,000 single men ; no-body being 
sfecure, that his will, who has such a command, is bet- 
ter than that of other men, though his force be 100,000 
times stronger. And therefore, whatever form the com- 
monwealth is under, the ruling power ought to govern 
by declared and received laws, and not by extemporary 
dictates and undetermined resokitions : for then man- 
kind will be in a far wqrse condition than in the state 
of nature, if they shall have armed one or a few men 
with the joint power of a multitude, to force them to 
obey at pleasure the exorbitant and unlimited degrees 
of their sudden thoughts^ or unrestrained, and till that 
moment unknown wills, without having any measures 
set-down which may guide afid justify their actions: 
for all the power the government has, being only for 
the good of the society, as it ought not to be arbitrary 
and. at pleasure, so it ought to be exercised by esta- 
blished and promulgated laws; that both tlie people 

may 
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ratty know their duty, and be safe and secure within 
the limits of the law ; and the rulers too kept within 
their bounds, and not be tempted, by the power they 
Jiave in their hands, to employ it to such purposes, and 
by such measures, as they would not have known, an^J 
own not willingly. 

§. 138. Thirdly, The supreme power cannot •take 
from any man part of his property without his own con- 
sent , for the preservation of property being the end of 
government, and that for which men enter into society, 
it necessarily supposes and requires, that the people 
should have property, without which they must be sup- 
posed to lose thatj by entering into society, which was 
the end for which they entered into it; too gross aa 
absurdity for any man to own. Men therefore in so- 
* ciety having property, they have such right to the goods, 
which by the law of the community are their's, that 
no body hath a right to take their substance or any 
part of it from them, without their own consent ; with- 
out thjs they have no property at all; for I have truly 
no property in that, which another can by right take 
from me, when he pleases, against my consent. Hence 
it is a mistake to think, that the supreme or legislative 
power of any commonwealth can do what it will, an4 
dispose of the estates of the subject arbitrarily, or take 
any part of them at pleasure. This is not much to be 
feared in governments where the legislative consists, 
wholly or in part, in assemblies which are variable, 
whose members, upon the dissolution of the assembly, 
are subjects under the common laws of- their country, 
equally with the rest. But in governments, where the 
kgislative is in one lasting assembly always in being, 
or in one man, as in absolute monarchies, there is 
danger stilly that they will think themselves to have a. 
distinct interest from the rest of the community ; and 
so will be apt to increase their own riches and power,, 
by taking what they think fit from the people : for a 
man's property is ;iotat all secure, though there be good 
and equitable laws to set the bounds of it between him 
and his fellow-subjects, if he who commands those 
subjects^ have power to take from any private man^^ 

E e 3 what 
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triiat part he pleases of his property, and use and ^ 
poee of it as he thinks good. 

§. 199. But government, into whatsoever hands it k 
put, being, as I have before showed, intrusted with this 
eondition, and for this end, that men might have and 
secure their properties ; the prince, or senate, however 
k may have power to make laM^s, for the regulating of 
property between the subjects one amongst another, yet 
can never have a power to take to themselves the whole, 
or any part of the subject's property, without their owfk 
<5onseiit 2 for this would be in eflfect to leave them no 
property at all. And to let us see, that even absolute 
power, where it is necessary, is not arbitrary by bein^ 
iibsolute, but is still limited by that reason, and con- 
fined to those ends, which required it in some cases to 
be absolute, we need look no farther than the tommoot 
practice of martial discipline : for the preservation of 
the army, and in it of the whole commonwealth, »- 
quires an absolute obedience to the command of cveiy 
auperiour officer, and it is justly death to disobey or dis- 
pute the most dangerous or unreasonable of them ; but 
yet we see, that neither the serjeant, that could com- 
mand a soldier to march up to the mouth of a cannon, 
or stand in a breach, where he is almost sure to perish, 
Can command that soldier to give him one penny' rf his 
/noney; nor the general, that can condemn him to 
death for deserting his post, or for not obeying the most 
desperate orders, can yet, with all his absolute power 
of life and death, dispose <>f one farthing of that sol- 
dier's estate, or seize one jot of his goods ; whom yet 
he can command any thing, and hang for the least dfe- 
obedience: because suc:h a blind obedience is neccs* 
sary to that end, for which the commander has his power, 
viz. the preservation of the rest ; but the disposing of 
his goods has nothing to do with it. 

§..140. It is true, governments cannot be supported 
without great charg'c, and it is fit every one who en- 
joys his share of the protection, shouW pay out of hi» 
estate his proportion for the maintenance of it. But 
still it must be with his own consent, i. e. the consent 
of the majority, giving it either by themselves, or tbeir 
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reprasmtatiyes cb08ea.by them: for if fimyone sb^U 
<;laim a power to lay and levy taxes .oa die people, by 
his own authority^ and without such consent of the peo- 
ple, he thereby iiprvades. the fundaxneiital law of pro- 
perty, and subvertarithe end of governmei^t : for wlmt. 
property have I in that, which another may by right 
take, when he pleases, to himself? 

4- *^' Fourthly, The legislative eaimot transfer the 
power of making laws to any other hands : for it being 
out a delegated power from the people, they who have 
it cannot pass it over to others. The people alone can 
appoint the form of the commonwealth, which is by 
consti^utipg the legislative, and appointing in whose 
hands that shall be. And when the people have said^ 
we will submit to rules, and be governed by laws made 
by such men^ said in such £prtns, no-bbdy else cfan say 
o^dier men shall make laws for them; nor can the 
people be bound by any laws, but such as are enix^ted by 
tiioae whom they have chosen, and authorized to make 
lavB for them. The power of the legislative bdng de- 
rived from the people by a positive voluntary grant and 
institution, can be no other than what that positive 
grant conv^ed, which being only to make laws, and 
not to make legislators, the legislative can have no power 
to transfer thdr authority of making laws and place it 
in odier hands. 

^.: 14d. These are tlie bounds which the trust, that is 
put in them by the society and the law of God and 
nature, have aet to the l^islative power of every com- 
monwealth, in all forms of government. 

Fiist, They are to govCTU b^ promulgated established 
laws, not to be varied in particular eases, but to have 
one rule for rich and poor, for the favourite at court, 
and the countryman at plough. 

Secondly, These laws also ought to be designed for 
no other end ultimately, but the good of the peoj^e. 

Thirdly, They must not raise taxes on the property 
<tf the people, without the consent of the people, given 
by themselves or their dqmties. And this properly con- 
cerns only such governments where the l^islative is al« 
ways in beings or at least where the people ihave not re- 
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served any part 6f the legislative to deputies, to be firom- 
time to time chosen by themselves. 

Fourthly, The legislative neither must nor can trans- 
fer the power of making laws to any body else, or place 
it any where, but where the people have. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of the legislative, executive, and federatwe power of the 
commonwealth. 

& U^ nPHE legislative power is that, which has a 
^' . JL right to direct how the force of the com- 
monwealth shall be employed for preserving the com- 
munity and the members of it. But because those laws 
which are constantly to be executed, isind whose force 
is always to continue, may be made in a Uttle time ; 
therefore there is no need, that the legislative should be 
always in being, not having always business to do. And 
because it may be too gr^t a temptation to human 
frailty, apt to grasp at, power, for the same persons, who 
have the power of making laws, to have also in their 
hands the power to execute them; whereby they may 
exempt themselves from obedience to the laws they 
make, .and suit the law, both in its- making and exe- 
cution, to their, own private advantage, and thereby 
come to have a distinct interest from the rest of the 
community, contrary to the end of society and govern- 
ment : therefore in v^ell ordered commonwealths, where 
the good of the whole is so considered, as it ought, the* 
legislative power is put into the hands of divers per- 
sons, who duly assembled, have by themselves, or jointly 
with others, a power to make laws ; which when they 
have done, being separated again, they are themselves 
subject to the laws they have made; which is auiew and> 
near tie upon them, to take care that they make them 
for the public good 

§. 144. 
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§. 144. J&it. because the laws, that are at once, and 
in a ishort tfane xnade, have a constant and lasting forces 
and need a perpetuaJr^ execution, or an attendance there- 
unto; ther«OEe it is necessary there should be ^ power 
always in. bemg, which should. see to the execution of / 
tlie laws that are made, and remain in force. And thus, 
the legislative and executive power cou^e often to. be so- 
pitxated. w r 

4- 145. , There is .anothci: powier in every common- 
wealth, . which one may call natuial, because it is that 
which janawers to: the power every man naturally had 
before he entered into society : for though in a com- 
monwealth, the members, of it are distinct persons still 
in reference to one, anotlier, and as such are governed 
by the laws of the society ; yet in reference to the rest 
of mankind, tliey make one body, which is, as every 
membleT of it before was, still in the state of nature 
with the rest of .mankind. Hence it is, that the con- 
troversies that happen between any man of the society 
with those that are out of it, are managed by the pub- 
lic ; a^d an injury done to a member of their body en- 
gages /the whole in the reparation of it. So that, under 
this consideration, the whoje community is one body in 
the state of nature, in respect j)f all other states or per- 
sons oiit of its community. 

§. 146. This therefore contains the power of war and 
peace, leagues and alliances, and all the transactions, 
with all persons and communities without the common- 
wealth ; and may be called federative, if any one pleases. 
So the thing be understood, I am indiiferent as to the 
name. 

^. .147. These two powers, executive and federative, 
though they be really distinct in themselves, yet one. 
comprehending the execution of the municipal laws of 
the society within itself, upon all that are parts of it ; 
the other the management of the. -security and interest 
of the public withqut, with all those that it may receive 
benefit or damage from ; yet they are always almost 
united And though this federative power in the well 
OT ill management of it be of great moment to t^e 
cimimonwealth, yet i% is much less papable to be di-- 
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reetid tiy antecedent^ standing, yoBitkrelims, dian^e 
eMCUtive ; and to must necessarily be left to the priH. 
dtnce and w»dom of tbose whose hands it is in, to be 
nana^ ibr the public good : for the laws liiat con^ 
€xm subjects one amongst another, being to direct their 
actions^ may wdl enough precede them. But what is 
to be done in Feference to foreignere, depending much 
upon their actions, and the variation cf designs^ and 
interests, must be left in great part to the prudence of 
those who have this power committed to them, to be 
managed by the best pf their skill, for the advantage o# 
the commonwealth. 

f. I4S. Though, as I said, the executive and Mten* 
tive power of eveiy community be reaHy distinct in 
tiiemselves^ yet they are hardly to be separated,^ and« 
placed at the same time in the hands <^ distinct per* 
MM : for both of them requiring the feroe of the so- 
ciety Ibr their exercise, it is almost impracticable to 
place ^e force of the commonwealth in distinct, and 
not subordinate hands ; ^ that the executive and fe« 
derative power should be placed in persons that might 
act separately, whereby the force of the public would. 
be under diil^nt comihands : which would be apt some 
time or other to cause disorder and ruin. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the subor£naiion of the powers of the cammomtiolih. 

4. 140 ^ I ^HOUGH in a constituted common wefltfa,^ 
^ ^' JL standing upon its own basis, and acting ao» 
ootdix^ to its own nature, that is, acting for the pre* 
servation of the communit}^ there csm be but one su« 
preme power, which is the legislative, to which all the 
rest are and must be subordinate; yet the legislative 
being only a fiduciaiy power to act for certain ende, 
there nemains still ** in the people a supreoKf power t» 
" remove w a]t«r die fegisktive^^' when tW find the 

legislative 
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legisiatm act cantrajry to the tn;ist repoied in ihem r 
for flU power. giT^n widi trust fcu" ttie attainiBg ad cpdy 
being liUfiited by tiiat eod ; whenever lihal end is .ma« 
nifi^tly n^(kcted or opposed^ the titiist mui^ neieeBsaiiijr 
be forfeited^ and the power devolve i^to the hsnds of 
Uiose diat gave it^ who may place it aner where thejr 
shall think best for their safety and security* And thns 
th^ cocnniunity perpetually retains a supreme pow^ of 
leaving themselves from the atteni[^ and designs of any 
body, even of their lj^;isiatora, whenever th^ shall bo 
90 foolish, or so wicked, as to lay and carry on designs 
against <;he liberties and pr^^rties of the subject: for ' 
no ma», or society of men, having a power to delivet 
Dp their praservation, or consequently tlie means of it^ 
to the absolute will and arbitrary dominion of ^notho- ; 
whenever any one shall go about to bring them into such 
a i^avish condition, t^ey will always have a right to pre« 
sewe what they have not a power to part with ; and to 
rid themselves of those who invade this fundamentaV 
eacred^ and unalterable law of seifrpreservadon, for 
which they entered into society. And thus the conn 
munity maybe said in this resped: to be always the su« 
preme power, but not as considered under any ibrm of 
government, because this power of the people can never 
take place tiil the government be dissolved. 

§. 150. In all cases, whilst the government subaisti^ 
the legislative is the supreme power : for what can give 
laws to another, must needs be superiour to him ; and 
since the legislative is no otherwise legislative of the so< 
ciety, but by the right it has to make laws fcM- all the 
parts, and for every member of the society, prescribing 
rules to their actions, and giving power of execution^ 
where they are transgressed ; the legislative must needs 
be the supeme, and all other powers, in any members 
or parts of the society, derived from and subordinate 
to it. 

\ 1$L Ineome comm<Hiwealths, where the legisla^ 
tive is not always in being, and the executive is vested 
in a single person, who has also a share in the legisla- 
tive; th^e that single person in a very tolerable sense 
may also be called supreme; not that he has in him* 
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adf all the supreme pmver, which is that of }aw-mak« 
iBg ; but becaJuse be has in hhn the supreme executkm, 
fr(Mn whom all iuferiour magistratss derive all their se- 
veral subordinate powers^ or at least the grea^test part 
of them: having abo no legislative superiour to him> 
there being ^mo law to be made without his- consent,: 
which cainnot be expected should ever sul^ct him to 
the other part of the legislative, he is properly enough 
in this sense supreme. But yet it. is to. be observed, 
that though oaths of allegia;nce and fealty are taken to 
him, it is not to him a& supreme legislator, but as su- 

Ereme executor of the law, made by a joint power of 
im with others : allegiance being nothing but an b])e- 
dience according to law, which when he violates, be 
has no right to obedience, nor can claim it otlierwise, 
than as the public person invested with tbe power of 
the law ; and jso is to be considered, as the image, phan* 
torn, or jepresentative of the commonwealth, acted by 
the will of the society, deofaired in its > laws; and thus 
he has no will, no power, t>ut that of the law. But 
when he quits this representation, this public will, and 
acts by his own private will, he deludes himself, and 
is but a single private person without power, and with- 
out will, that has no right to obedience; the members 
owing no obedience but to the pul^ic will of the so- 
ciety. 

§. 153. The executive power, placed any where but 
in a person that has also a share in the legislative, is vi- 
sibly subordinate and accountable to it, and may be at 
pleasure changed and displaced ; so that it is not the su- 
|>reme executive power that is exempt from subordina- 
tion : but the supreme executive power vested in one, 
who having a share in the legislative^ has no. distinct sor 
periour legislative to be subordinate and accountable to^ 
£trther than he himself shall join and consent ; so that 
he is no more subordinate than he himself shall think 
fit, which one may certainly conclude will be but very 
' little. Of other ministerial and subordinate powers in 
a commonwealth, we need not speak, they being so mul- 
tiplied with infinite variety, in the different customs: and 
eonstitutionjs of distinct commonwealths, that it is im- 
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fK)ssil>Ie to give a particular account <rf them all; . Onl^ 
thus much, which is necessary to our" present purpose, 
we may take notice of concerning them^ that thi^hav^ 
no manner of authority, any of them, beyond what is 
by positive gmnt and commission delegated to them, 
and are all* of them accountable to some other power ia 
the commonwealth; 

§. 153. It is not necessary, no, nor so much as con- 
venient, that the legislative should be always in being ; 
but absolutely necessary that the executive power 
should; because there is not always need of new laws 
to be made, but always need of execution of the laws 
that are made. When the legislative hath put the exe- 
cution of the laws they naake into other hands, they 
have a power still to resume it out of those hands, when 
they find cause, and to punish for any male adipini-^ 
stratiori against the laws. The same holds also in re^ 
gard of the federative power, that and the executive 
being both ministegal and subordinate to the legisla- 
tive, which, as has been showed, in a constituted com- 
monwealth is the supreme^ The legislative also in this 
case being supposed to consist of several persons, (for 
if it be a single pei'son, it cannot but be always in be- 
ing, and so will, as supreme, naturally have the su- 
jMreme executive power, together with the legislative) 
may assemble, and exercise their legislature, at the times 
that either their original constitution, or their own ad- 
journment, appoints, or when they please; if neither 
of these hath appomted any time, oc there be no other 
way prescribed to convoke them : for the supreme power 
being placed in them by the people, it is always in 
them, and they may exercise it when they please, un- 
less by their original constitution they are limited to 
certain seasons, or by an act of their supreme powef 
they have adjourned to a certain time ; and when that 
time comes, they have a right to assemble and act 
again. 

§. 154. If the legislative, or any part of it, be made 
up of representatives chosen for that time by the 
people, which afterwards return into the ordinary state of 
subjects, and have no ^hare in the legislature but upon 

anew 
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%mOfr ctl^ic^ -thia ppwer.of tihooaing nmdt also bCrex* 
«rcifle4 by the pepple^ either at cett^in apppinted sea* 
•omt, .or dse wbea they are wmmoned to it; and in 
thb latt^ ca86 the |)ower of conydk:ing the legi»li^ive 
)» prdUiarily pl&ced ia the executive, and has one of 
those twoJitnitatipQs in respect of tuooe: that dther the 
original constitution requires their a^emblii^ and act« 
ing at certain intervals^ and then the e3ce<;;utive power 
does nothim; but ministerially issue directions for their 
^leqting and assembling according to due forma ; or elst 
it is left to his prudence to call them by new election^} 
when the occasions^ or exigencies of the pu4ilic requke 
the amendment of old, or making of new laws, or the 
ledress or prevention of any inconveniencieS| that He 
on, or threaten the people. 

|. 155. It may be demanded here, What if the ex** 
eeutive pow^r, being possessed of the force of the com* 
monwealtb, shall make use of that force to hinder tte 
meeting and acting of the legislativei when the c»r^^ 
sal conrtituti<m,^ or the public exigencies require it? I 
say, usin^ force upon the people without authority, and 
contrary to the trust put iii him that does so, is a state 
of war with the people^ who have a right to reinstate 
their legij^lative in the exercise of their power : for bavr 
ing erected a legislative, with an intent they should ex?- 
ercise the* power of making lawsj, either at certain set 
limest or when there is need of it; when they are hin- 
dered by any force from what i» so necessary to the so^ 
eiety, and wherein the safety tod preservation of the 
people c(m^ts^ the people have a right to remove it 
by fofO^« In all states and conditioni, the true re»- 
xnedy of force without authority, is to oppose force to 
yL The use of force \rithout authcnrity, always puts 
)iim that uses it into a state of war, as the ag^r^sor, and 
tenders him liable to be trrated accordingly. 

^. i56. The power of assembling and diamiMing the 
legislative, placed in the executive, gives not the cxt 
tcutive a i$uf>eriority over it, but ia a fiduciary titist 
placed in him for the safety of the people, in a case 
where the uncertainty and variablenesa of human af«> 
&US oonld not l>«Eur a. steady. fixed rak^: £6rit notbe^ 
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io^ po9$ibl& that the first framers of the goverament 
should, by any foresight^ be 00 much masters of future 
events as to be abie to prefix so just periods of return 
and duration to the assemblies of the legislative, m all 
times to coiue, , that might exactly answer all the exi- 
.gedcies of the commonwealth ; the best remedy coutt 
]^ found for this defect was to trust this to the pmr 
dence of one who. was always to be present, and whote 
husiness it was to watch over the public good« Qott- 
stant frequent meetings of the legislative, and loi^ 
continuations of their assemblies, without necessary <h>- 
casion, could not but be burdensome to the people, and 
nuist nec^sarily in time produce more dangarous in- 
conveniencies, and yet the quick turn of affairs might 
,be sometimes such as to need their present help : any 
jdelay of their convening might endanger the public ; 
and sometimes too their business might be so great, that 
the. limited time of their sitting might be too short ibr 
their work, and rob the public of that benefit which 
could be had only from their mature deliberatibtt 
What then could be done in this case to prevent the 
community from being exposed some time or other to 
eminent hsutard, on one side Or the other, by fixed 
intervals and periods, set to the meeting and acting of 
the legislative; but to intrust it to the prudence of 
some, who being present, and acquainted with the state 
of public affairs, might make use of this prerogative 
for the public good ? and where else could this be io 
well placed as in his hands, who was intrusted with the 
execution of the laws for the same end ? Thus supposh 
ing the regulation of times for the assembling and sitr 
ting of the legislative not settled by th^ original coo** 
stitution, it naturally felt into the hands of tilie execu- 
tive, not as an arbitrary powei* depending on his good 
pleiusure, but with this trust always to have it ex^cised 
only for the public weal, as the occurrences of timeg 
and change of affairs might require. Whether seUled 
f>eriod& ot their convtding, oi* a liberty left to the prin^ 
for convoking the legisktive, or perba}^ a mixture of 
both, hath the lea^tmeonvenienee attending '% it is not 
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my business here to inquire;' but only tor show, that 
though the executive power may have the prerogative 
of convoking and dissolving such conventions of the 
legislative, yet it is hot thereby superiour to it. 

§. 157. Things of this world are in so constant a 
flux, that nothing remains long in the Same stat^. Thus 
-people, riches, trade, power, change their stations, 
flourishing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in 
time neglected desolate corners, whilst other unfre- 
quented places grow into populous countries, filled 
with wealth and inhabitants. But things not always 
changing equally, and private interest often keeping up 
customs and privileges, when the reasons of them are 
ceased; it often comes to pass, that in governments, 
where part of the legislative consists of representatives 
chosen by the people, that in tract of time this repre- 
sentation becomes very unequal and disproportionate to 
the reasons it was at first established upon. To what 
gross absurdities the following of custom, when reason 
has left ity may lead, we niay be satisfied, when we see 
the bare name of a town, of which there remains not 
so much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as 
asheepco^e, or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to 
be found, sends as many representatives to the grand 
assembly of law-makers, as a whole county numerous 
in people, and powerful in. riches. This strangers stand 
amazed at, and every one must confess needs a; remedy ; 
though most tfiink it hard to find one ; because the con- 
stitution of the legislative being, the original and su- 
preme aet of the society, antecedent to all positive laws 
m it, and depending wholly on the people, no inferiour 
power can alter it. And therefore the peoffle, when, 
the legislative is once constituted, having, in such a 
government as we have been speaking of, no power to 
act as long as the government stands ; this inconveni- 
ence is thought incapable of a remedy. 

§. 158. '* Salus populi suprema lex,'' is certainly so 
lUst and fundamental a mle, that he, who sincerely fol- 
lows it, cannot dangerously err. If therefore the exe- 
cutive, who h^ the power of convoking the legislative, 
observing rather the true proportion than fashion of re- 
presentation, 
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presentation, regulates not by old custom, but true rea- 
son, the number of members in all places that have a 
right to be distinctly represented,, which no part of the 
]f)eople, however incorporated, can pretend to, but in 
proportion to the assistance which it affords to tlje pub- 
lic ; it cannot be judged to have set up a new l^sla- 
tive, but to have restored the old and true one, and 
to have rectified the disorders which succession of time 
had insensibly, as well as inevitably introduce^ for it 
being the interest as well as intention of the pe^pj,^ to 
have a fair and equal representative ; whoever brin^^it 
nearest to that, is an undoubted friend to,, and establisher 
of the government, and cannot miss the consent and 
approbation of the community ; prerogative being no^ 
thing but a power in the hands of the prince, to pro- 
vide for the public good, in such cases, which depend- 
ing upon unforeseen and uncertain occurrences, cer- 
tain and unalterable laws could not safely direct ; what- 
soever shall be done manifestly for the good of the peo- 
ple, and the establisliing the government upon its true 
foundations, is, and always will be, just prerogative. 
• The power of erecting new corporations, and there- 
with new representatives, carries with it a supposition 
that in time the measures of representation might vary, 
and those places have a just right to be represented 
which before had none ; and by the same reason, those 
cease to have a right, and be too inconsiderable for such 
a privilege, which before had it. It is not a change 
from the present state, which perhaps corruption or 
decay has introduced, that makes an inroad upon the 
government; but the tendency of it to injure or op- 
press the people, and to set up one part or party, with 
a distinction from, and an unequal subjection of the 
rest. Whatsoever cannot but be acknowledged to b? 
of advantage to the society, and people in general, upon 
just and lasting measures, will always, when done, jus* 
tify itself; and whenever the people shall choose their 
representatives upon just and undeniably equal mea- 
sures, suitable to the original frame of the government, 
•it cannotfce doubted to be the will and act of the society, 
whoever, permitted er caused them so to do. 
, Vol. V. Ff chapter 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of prerogative. 

& 1^0 \^irHERE the legislative and executive 
%' oy. YY power are in distiact hands, (as they 
are in all moderated monarchies a*Md well-framed go- 
vernments) there the good ot* the society requires, that 
several things shouW be left to the discretion of him 
that has the executive pou^r: for the l^slatons not 
being able to foresee, tod provide by laws, for all that 
may be useful to the community, tlie executor of the 
laws having the poAv^ in his hands^ has by the com^ 
mon law of nature a riglit to make xise of it for the 
good of the society, m many cases, where the muni- 
cipal law has given tto direction^ till the legislative can 
conveniently be assembled to provide for it. Many 
things there are, which the law can by no means pro- 
vide for ; and those m^ust necessarily be left to tiie dis^ 
cretion of him that has the executive power in his hands, 
to be ordered by him as the public good and advantage 
«hall require: nay, it is fit that the laws themselves 
should in some cases give way to the executive po¥«r, 
or rather to this fundamental law of nature and g(H 
vernment, viz. That, as much as may be, all the man- 
bers of the society are to be preserved : for since many 
accidents may happen, w^herein a strict and rigid olh 
servation of the kiws may do harm ; (as wot to puR 
down an mnocent man's house to stop the fire, when 
tlie next to it is burning) and a trnxi may oome^sonM- 
times within t;he reach of the law, whiich makes ao dis- 
tinction of persons, by an action tliat may deserve re- 
ward and pardon; it i& fit the ruter should have a 
power, in many cases, to mitigate tlie severity of lie 
Jaw, and parddn some offenders : for the €»d xtf go- 
vernment berag the pr<»etvatioa'af-)alli as imicli asmay 
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be; even the guilty are to fee spared, where it can prove 
no prejudice to the innocent. 

§. \60. This power to act according to discretJbn, for 
the public good, without the prescription of the law, 
and sometimes even against it, is that which i^ called 
prerogative: for since in some governments the law- 
making powef is not always in being, and is usually too 
numerous, and so too slow for the dispatch requisite to 
execution ; and because also it is impossible to foresee, 
and so by laws to provide for all accidents and necessi- 
ties that may concern the public,' or to make such laws 
as will do no harm, if they are executed with an in- 
flexible rigour on all occasions, and upon all persons 
that may come in their way ; therefore there is a lati- 
tude left to the executive power, to do many things of 
choice which the laws do not prescribe. 

§. 161. This pawer, whilst employed for the benefit 
of the community, and suitably to the trust and ends 
of the government, is undoubted prerogative, and ne- 
ver is questioned ; for the people are very seldom or ne- 
ver scrupulous or nice in the point ; they are far from 
examining p^;progative, whilst it is in any tolerable de- 
gree employed for the use it was meant ; that is, for the 
good of the people, and not manifestly against it : but 
if there comes to be a question between the executive 
power and the people, about a thing claimed as a pre- 
rogative, the tendency of the exercise of such preroga- 
tive to the good or hurt of *the people will easily decide 
that question. 

§. 162. It is easy to conceive, that in the infancy of 
governments, when commonwealths differed little from 
families in number- of people, they differed from them 
too but little in number of laws : and the governors be- 
ing as tli^ fathers of them, watching over them, for 
their good, the government was almost all prerogative. 
A few established laws served the turn, and the discre- 
tion and care of the ruler supplied the rest. But when 
mistake or flattery prevailed with weak princes to make 
use of this power tor private ends of their own, and not 
fortlie puWic good, the people were fain by express 
- Ft 2 laws 
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laws to get prerogative determined in those points 
wherein they found disadvantage from it : and thus de- 
clared limitations of prerogative were by the people 
found necessary in cases which they and their ancestors 
had left, in the utmost latitude, to the wisdom of those 
princes who made no other but a right use of it ; that is, 
tor the good oi their people. 

§.163. And therefore they have a very wrong na- 
tion of government, M'ho say, that the people have en- 
croached upon the prerogative, when they have got any 
part of it to be defined by positive laws : for in so do- 
ing they have not pulled from the prince any thing that 
of riglit belonged to him, but only declare, that that 
power which they indefinitely left in his or his -ancestors 
hands, to be exercised for their good, was not a thing 
which they intended him when he used it otherwise : 
for the end of government being the good of the com- 
munity, whatsoever alterations are made in it, tending 
to tlut end, cannot be an encroachment upon any body> 
since nobody in government can have a right tending to 
any other end : and those only are encroachments which 
prejudice or hinder the public good. Those who say 
otherwise, speak as if the prince had a distinct and se- 
parate interest from the good of the community, and 
was not matle for it ; the root and source from which 
spring almost all those evils and disorders which hap- 
pen in kingly governments. And indeed, if that be 
so, the people under his g*oVernn)cnt are not a society 
of rational creatures, entered into a community for their 
mutual good ; they are not such as have set rulers over 
themselves, to guard and promote that good ; but are. 
to be looked on as an herd of inferior creatujp^ binder 
tlie dominion of a master, who keej>s them and works 
them for his own pleasure or profit If men were so 
void of reason, and brutish, as to enter into society upon 
such terms, prerogative might indeed be, what sofiie 
men would have it, an arbitrary power to do things 
hurtful to the people* 

§. 164. But since a rational creature cannot be sap-^ 
posed, when free, to put himself into subjection to an- 

other^ 
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©ther/ for his own harm ; (though, where he finds a 
good aad wise ruler, he may not perhaps think it either 
necessary or iisetul to set precise bounds to his power 
in all things) prerogative can be notliing but the peo- 
ple's penuitting their rulers to do several things, of 
thek own free choice, where the Jaw was silent, and 
sometimes too gainst the direct letter of the law, for 
Che* public good ; and their aoquiesciiig in it when so 
-done : for as a good prince, who is mindful of the tru^t 
put into his hands, and careful of the good of his 
people, cannot have too much prerogative, that is, power 
to do good; so a veak and ill prince, who would claim 
that power which his predecessors exercised without the 
"direction of the law, as a prerogative belonging to him 
■by right of his office, which he may exercise at his 
pleaiure, to niake or promote an interest distinct from 
that of the public; gives the people an occasion to 
claim their right, and limit that power, which, whilst 
it was exercised for their good, they were content should 
be tlwatly allowed- 

§. 165, And therefore he that will look into the his- 
tory of England, will find, that prerogative was always 
4a^est in the hands of our wisest aiid best princes ; be- 
42a\ise the people, observing the whole tendency of their 
actions to be the public good, contested not what was 
done without law to that end : or, if any human fj ailty 
or mistake (for piinces are but men, made as others) 
appeared in some sraali declinations from that end ; yet 
it was visible, the main of their conduct tended to no- 
thing but the care of the public. The people, theie- 
fore, finding leason to be satisfied with these princes, 
whenever they acted without, or contrary to the letter 
of the law, acquiesced in what they did, and, without 
the least complaint, let them enlarge their prerogative 
as they pleased ; judging rightly, that they did nothing 
herein to the prejudice of their laws, since they acted 
conformably to the foundation and end of all laws, the 
pubUc gdoa. 

. §. 166. Such Godrhke princes indeed had some ti- 
tle to arbitrary power by that argument, that would 
prove absolute monarchy the best goverugient^ as that 
^ FfS whicl> 
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which God hhnself governs the universe by; because 
such kings partook of his wisdom and goodness. Upon 
this is founded that saying, That the . re^ns of good 

.princes have been always most dangerous to the liberties 
of their people: for when their successors, managiBg 
the government with different thoughts, would draw 
the actions of those good rulers into precedent, and 

, make them the standard of their prerogative, .as if what 
had been done only for the good of. the people was a 

, right in them to do, for the harm of the people, if tb^ 
so pleased ; it has often occasioned contest, and some- 
times public disorders, before the people could recover 
their original . right, and get that to be. declared, not to 
be prerogative, which truly was never ^so : siace it is 
impossible that any body in the society should ever have 
a right to do the people harm; though it be very possi- 

,ble, and reasonable, that the people should not go about 
to set any bounds to the prerogative of those kings, or 

.rulers, who themselves transgressed not the bounds of 
the public good : for '^ prerogative is nothing but the 

. " power of doing public good wil:hout.a.ru!e." 

%. 167. The power of calltug parliaments in Eng- 
land, as to precise time, place, and duration, is cer- 
tainly a prerogative of the king, but still with this trusty 
that, it shall be made use of for the good of' the nation, 
as the exigencies of the times, and variety' of occasions^ 
shall require : for it being impossible to foresee whitA 
ishould always be the fittest place for them to assemble 

in, and what the best season, the choice of these was 

Jeft with the executive, power, as might be most, sub- 
servient to the public good, and best suit the endsof 
parliaments. 

§. 16*8, The old question will be asked in this matter 
of prerogative, '' But who shall be judj^ when thb 
*' power is made a right use of ?" 1 answer: between 
an executive power in being, with such a prerogative, 
and a legislative that depends upon his will: for their 
convening, there can be no judge on eartli; as thcfC 
i;an be none between the iegid^tive and the people, 
s^hould either the executive Or the legislative;, when tnqr 
have got.the.fMower in their bitnis, dfisign^.or go about 

to 
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to enslave or destroy them. Tlie people have no other 
remedy in this, as in all other cases where they have no 
judge on earth, but to appeal to heaven : for the rulers, 
in such attempts, exercising a power the people never 
put into their hands, (who can never be supposed ^p 
consent that any body should rule over them for their 
harm) do that which they have not a right to do. And 
where the body of the people, or any single man, isf 
deprived of their right, or under the exercise of a power 
without. right, and have no appeal on earth, then they 
have a liberty to appeal to heaven, whenever they judge 
the cause of sufficient moment. And therefore, thoqgl^ 
the people cannot be judge, so as to have, by the con- 
stitution of that i^ciety^ any superior power to deterr 
mine and give effective sentence in the case; yet they 
have, by a law antecedent and paramount tq all posir 
tive laws of men, reserved that ultimate detenninatioii 
to thepiselves which belongs to all mankind, where 
there lies no appeal on earth, viz. to judge, whether 
they have }wt cause to make their ^ppe^l to heaven, ^-r 
And this judgment they cannot part with, it being out 
pf a man's power so to submit himself to another, as 
io give him a liberty to destroy him; God and nature 
never.allowing a man so to abandon himself, as to negr 
lect his own preservation:, and since he cannot tak? 
^way hi$ own life, .neither can he give another. power 
to take it. Nor let *ny ani5 think, this lays a perpetual 
foundation fpr disorder ; for this operates not, till the 
inconveniency is so great, that the majority feel it, and 
fire weary of it, and find a necessity to have it amended. 
But this the executive power, or wise princes, never 
need come in the danger of: and it is the thing, of all 
others, they have most need to avoid, ^s of all others the 
most perilous. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Of paternal^ political, and de^potical patceVy considered 

together, 

i 16q npHOUGH I have had occasion to speak of 
^' ^* JL these separately before, yet the great mis- 
takes of late about government having, as 1 suppose, 
arisen from confounding these distinct powers one with 
another, it may not, perhaps, be amiss to consider them 
here together. 

§. 170. First, then, Paternal or parental power is no- 
thing but that which parents have over their children, 
to govern them for the chilHren's good, till they come 
to the use of reason, or a state of knowledge, wherein 
they may be supposed capable to understand that rule, 
whether it be the law of nature^ or the municipal law 
of their country, they are to govern themselves by : ca- 
pable, I say, to know it, as well as several others, who 
live as freemen under that law. The affection and ten- 
derness which God hath planted in the breast of parents 
towards their children, makes it evident that this is 
not intendec^ to be a severe arbitrary government, but 
only for the help, instruction, and preservation of their 
offspring. But happen it as it will, there is, as I have 
proved, no reason why it should be thought to extend 
to life and death, at any time, over their children, more 
than over an v body else ; neither can there be aqy pre- 
tence why this parental pov^er should keep the child, 
when grown to a man, in subjection to the will of his 
parents, any farther than having received life and edu^ 
cation from his parents, obliges him to respect, honour, 
gratitude, assistance and support, all his life, to both 
lather and mother, And thus, it is true, the paternal 
is a natural goverum?«t, but not at all e^itepding itself 
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to the ends and jurisdictions of that which is political. 
The power of the father doth not reach at all to the 
property of the child, which is only in his own dis- 
posing. 

^. 171. Secondly, Pblitical power is that power, 
which every man having in the state of nature, has 
given up into the hands of the society, and therein tb 
the governors, whom the society hath set over itself, 
with this express or tacit trust, that it shall be employ- 
ed for their good, and the preservation of their pro- 
perty: now this po>ver, which every man has in the 
state of nature, and which he parts with to the society 
in all such cases where the society can secure him, is to 
use such means for the preserving of his own pro- 
perty, as he thinks good, and nature allows him ; and 
to punish the breach of the law of nature in others, so 
as (according to the best of his reason) may most con- 
duce to the preservation of himself, and the rest of 
mankind. So that the end and measure of this power, 
when in every man's hands in the state of nature, b^ | 
ing the preservation of all of his society, that is, all 
mankind in general ; it can have no other end or mea- 
sure, when in the hands of the magistrate, but to pre- 
serve the members of that society in their lives, liber- 
ties, and possessions ; and so cannot be an absolute ar- 
bitrary power, over their lives and fortunes, which are 
as much as possible to be preseiTcd ; but a power to 
make laws, and annex such penalties to theiii; as may 
tend to the preservation of the whole, by cutting off 
those, parts, and those only, which are so coriupt, that 
they threaten the sound and healthy, without which no 
severity is lawful And this power has its original only 
from compact and agreement, and the tnutual consent 
of those who make up the community. 

§. 172. Thirdly, Despotical power is an absolute, 
arbitrary power one man has over another, to take 
away his life, whenever he pleases. This is a power, 
which neither nature gives, for it has made no such 
distinction between one man and another; nor compact 
can convey: for man not having such an arbitrary 
pow^r over his own life, cannot give another man sucn 
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a power over it ; but it is the effect only of forfeiture; 
which the aggressor m^kes of his own life, when he 
4)Uts himself into the state of war with another: for 
having quitted reason, which God hath given to be the 
rule betwixt man and man, and the common bond 
.whereby human kind is united into one fellowship and 
.society ; and having renounced the way of peace which 
that teaches, and made use of the force of war, to com- 
pass his unjust ends upoii another, where he has no 
.right ; and so revolting from his own kind to that of 
beasts, by making force, which is their's, to be his rule 
of right; he rendeas himself liable to be destroyed by 
tthe injured person, and the rest of mankind, that will 
join with him in the execution of justice, as any othcar 
wild beast, or noxious brute, with whom mankind can 
.have neither society nor security *. .And thus captives, 
t^ken in a just and lawful war, and such only, are sub- 
ject to a despotical power ; which, as it arises not from 
compact, so neither is it capable of any, but is the state 
g£ war continued : for what compact can be made with 
'4 man that is not master of his own life ? what condi- 
Jtion can he perform? and if he be once allowed to be 
jnaater of his own life, the despotical arbitrary powejc 
of his master ceases. He that is master of himselt^ and 
Jiis own life, has a right too to the means of jM'eserv- 
ing it ; so that, as soon as compact enters, slavery ceases^ 
lEiid he so far quits his absolute power^ and puts an end 
to the state of war, who enters into conditions with his 
'captive. 

\. 173. Nature gives the first of these, viz. paternal 
|)Ower, to parents tor the benefit of their children dur- 
•jng their minority, to supply their want of ability and 
understanding how to manage their property. (By pro- 
perty I must be understood herc, as in other places, to 
mean that property. which men have in their persons as 
well 33 goods.) Voluntary agreement gives the second, 
fiz. political power to governors for the benefit of their 



♦ Another copy, corrected by* Mr. Lock^, hgs it thus, ** Noxjov$ 

;•* brute that is destructive to their being." 
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. siil^gects, to secure; them in the possession and use of. their 
: properties. And foifeitiHre gives the third despotical 

^wer to lords, for, their own benefit, over thosp who 
rare stripped of all property. 

§. 174. He, that shall consider the distinct rise and 
, Extent, and the different ends of. these several powers, 

will plainly s^, that paternal power comes as far short 

of that of the ma^strate, as> despotical exceeds it; and 
f that iabsolute dominion; however placed, . is so far from 
. \mvi^ one kind of civil society, that it is. as inconsistent 
-with it, as slavery. is with property. Paternal power is 

o^ly whei:e /minority makes the .child inculpable to ma- 
.nagehis property; politi<!^I, where men have property 

in thmr own.clispcjsal; ,aud despotical, -over suchas havp 

no ' property atf all . . 



' ' '} ' • CHAPTER- XVI. 

- . • OJconquest. 
^ . ' ■ • 

,• 17 r nPHOUGH governments can originally have 
^* X no other rise than that beforcrmentioned, 

nor pditics he ftmuded on aqy thing but the* consent of 
the people ; y^t such have been the disorders ajubition 
vhas filled tlie. world with, thjat in the noise of war, 
.which makes so great a part of the history x)f mankind, 
.this, consent is little taken notice of; and therefore many 
Jiave mistajc€;n the force of arms for the consent of the 
people, and reckon conquest as one of the originals of 
government But conquest is: as far from setting up any 
government, . as demolishing an house is from building 
a new one in the place. Indeed, it often makes way 
iox a, new frame of a commonwealth, by.destroyiug the 
former; but, without the consent of the people, ,caji 
never erect a new one., 

. .§. 1 76. That the. aggressor, .who putjs Jiimself into the 
j5tate.of war with aaiother, ?md unjustly invades, another 
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man's right, can, by such an unjust war, never come to 
have a right over the conquered, wilt be easily agreed 
by all men, who will not think, that robbers and py- 
rates have a right of empire over whomsoever they have 
force enough to master ; or that men are bound by pro- 
mises, which unlawful force extorts from them. Should 
a nybber break into my house, and with a dagger at my 
throat make me seal deeds to convey my estate to. him, 
would this give him any title? Just such a title, by his 
sword, has an unjust conqueror, who forces me into 
submission. The injury and the crime are equal, whe- 
ther committed by the wearer of the crown, or some 
petty villain. The title of the offender, and the num- 
ber of his followers, make no difference in the offence, 
unless it be to aggravate it The only difference is, 
great robbers punish little ones, to keep them in their 
obedience ; but the great ones are rewarded with laurels 
and triumphs, because they are too big for the weak 
hands of justice in this world, and have the power in 
their own possession, which should punish offenders, 
vWhat is my remedv against a robber, that so broke into 
my house } Appeal to the law for justice. But perhaps 
justice is denied, or I am crippled and cannot stir, rob» 
bed and have not the means to do it. If God has taken 
away all means of seeking remedy, there is nothing left 
but patience. But my son, when- able, may seek the 
relief of the law, which I am denied : he or his son 
may renew his appeal, till he recover his right. But 
the conquered, or their children, have no court, no 
arbitrator on earth to appeal to. Then they may ap^ 
peal, as Jephthah did, to heaven, and repeat their ap* 
peal till they have recovered the native right of their an- 
cestors, which was, to have such a legislative over 
them, as the majority should approve, and freely ac- 
quiesce in. If it be objected, this would cause endless 
trouble; I answer, no more than justice does, where 
she lies open to all that appeal to her. He that trou* 
bles bis neighbour without a cause, is punished for it 
by the justice of the court he appeals to : and he that 
appeals to heaven must be sure he has right ou his side; 
igad a right too that is worth the trouble and cost of the 
^ appeal, 
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appeal/ as he will answer at a tribunal that cannot be 
.deceived, and will be sure to retribute to every one ac- 
cording to the mischiefs he hath created to his fellow- 
subjects ; that is, any part of mankind : from whence 
it is plain, that he that ^^ conquers in an unjust war, 
^' can thereby have no title to the subjection and obe- 
** dience of the conquered." 

§. 177- But supposing victory favours the right side^ 
let us consider a conqueror in a lawful war, and see what 
power he gets, and over whom. 

First, it is plain he "gets no power by his con- 
*' quest over those that conquered with him." They 
that fought on his side cannot suffer by the conquest^ 
but must at least be as much freemen as they were be- 
fore. And most commonly they serve upon terms^ and 
on conditions to share with their leader, and enjoy a 
part of the spoil, and other advantages that attended 
the conquering sword ; or at least have a part of the 
subdued country bestowed upon them. And "the con* 
>* quering people are not, I hope, to be slaves by con- 
** quest," and wear their laurels only to show they are 
sacrifices to their leader's triumph. They that found 
absolute monarchy upon the title of the sword, make 
their heroes, who are the founders of such monarchies, 
arrant Drawcansirs, and forget they had any officers and 
soldiers that fought on their side in the battks they won^ 
or assisted them in the subduing, or shared in possessing,^ 
the countries they mastered. We are told by some, that 
the English monarchy is founded in Jhe Norman con^ 
qu^t, and that our princes have thereby a title to ab^ 
solute dominion : which if it were true, (as by the his- 
tory it appears otherwise) and that William had a right 
to make war on this island ; yet his dominion by con* 
quest could reach no farther than to the Saxons and 
Britons, that were then inhabitants of this countiy. 
The Normans that came with him, and helped to coa-> 
^uer, and all descended from them, are freemen, and 
iio subjects by conquest^ let that give what dominion 
it will And if I, or any body else, shall claim free^ 
dom, as derived from them, it will be very hard to 
Drov$. the contrary ; aad it is plain, Ifhe law, that has 
' roade 
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made no distinction between the orie arid the other,* in* 
tends not there should be any diflfer^ce in their free- 
dom or privileges. 

4. 178. But supposing, which seldom happens, that 
the conquerors and conquered never incorporate into 
one' people, under the same laws and freedom; let us 
see next "what power .a lawful conqueror' has over, 
^* the subdued :" and that I say is purely despotical. 
He has an absolute power over the lives of those who 
by an unjust war have forfeited them ; but not over the 
li\'es or' fortunes of those who engaged not in the war, 
nor over the possessions even of those who were actually 
engaged in it. . 

§. 179. Secondly, I say then the conqueror gets no 
power but only over those who have actually^ assisted, 
concurred, or consented to that unjust force that is used 
against him : for the people having given? to their go^ 
vernors no powa* to do an unjust thing; such as is to 
make an unjust war, (for they never had such a power 
in themselves) they ought not to be charged as guilty 
of the violence and injustice that is cominitted in an un- 
just war, any farther than they actually abet it- ; no more 
than they are to' be thouglit guilty of any violence op 
oppression their governors should use upon the people 
themselves, or any part of their fellow-subjects, they 
having impowered them no more to the one than to the 
other. Conquerors, it is- true, seMcrni trouble them- 
selves to make tbe dijJtirtction, but they willingly per- 
mit* the confusion of war to sweep all together : but yet 
this alters not the right ; for the conqueror's- jw>wep over 
the lives of the conquered being only because they have 
used force to do, or maintain an injustice, be can have 
that power only over tliose who have concurred in that 
force; all the rest are innocent; Mid he'hasnomore 
title over the people of that country, wIk) have done 
him no injury, ajid so have made n6 forfeiture of their 
lives, than he has over any other, who, without any 
injuries^or provocations, have lived vpon ftur terms with 
him. : .1 

§. 180. Thirdly, The p6wer a eohclueror gets over 
tJiose he overcomes in a just \i^«r/ is Ij^ftetly despoti-- 
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cal : he has an absolute power over the liv^es of those, 
who, by putting themselves in a state of war, have for- 
feited them ; but he has not thereby a right and title td 
their possessions. This I doubt not but at first sight 
will seem a strange doctrine, it being so quite contrary 
to the practice of the World ; there being nothing more 
femiliar in speaking of the dominion of countries, than 
to say such an one conquered it ; as if conquest, with* 
out any more ado, conveyed a right of possession. But 
when we consider, that the practice of the strong and 
powerful, how universal soever it may be, is seldom the 
rule of right, however it be one part of the subjection 
of thcxonquered, not to argue against the conditions 
cut out to them by the conquering sword. 

§. 181. Though in all war there be usually a compli* 
cation of force and damage, and the aggressor seldom 
foils to harm the estate, when he uses force against the 
persons of those he makes war upon ; yet it is the use 
of force only that puts a man into the state of Avar : for 
whether by force he bcfgins the injury, or else having 
quietly, and by fraud, done the injury, he refuses to 
make reparation, and by force maintains it, (which is 
the same thing, as at first to have done it by force) it 
is the unjust use of force that makes the war : for he 
that breaks* open my house, and violently turns me out 
of doors; or, having peaceably got in, by force keeps 
me out; does in eflfect the same thing; supposing wc 
are in such a state, that we have no common judge on 
earth, whom I may appeal to, and to whom we arc 
both obliged to submit : for of such I am now speak-* 
ing. it is the ** unjust use of force then, that puts a 
** man into the state of war" with another ; and thereby 
he that is guilty of it makes a forfeiture of his life : for 
quitting reason, which is the rule given between man 
atid m^n, and using force, the way of beasts, he be- 
comes liable to be destroyed by him he uses fdrce against, 
as any savage ravenous beast, that is dangerous to his 
being. 

\. 1 88. But because the miscarriages of the fathef arc 
no fiiults^ of the children, and they may be rational and 
peaceable, aotwithstajiding the brutishness and injustice 
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of the father ; the father, by his miscarriages and vio- 
lence, can forfeit but his own life, but involves not bis 
children in his guilt or destruction. His goods, which 
nature, that willeth the preservation of all mankind as 
much as is possible, hath made to belong to the chil- 
dren to keep them from perishing, do still continue to 
belong to his children : lor supposing them not to have 
joined in the war, either through infancy, absence, or 
choice, they have done nothing to forfeit them: nor 
has the conqueror any right to take them away, by the 
bare title of having subdued him that by force attempt- 
ed his destruction ; though perhaps he may have some 
right to them, to repair the damages he has sustained 
by the war, and the defence of his own right ; which 
Jiow far it reaches to the possessions of the conquered, 
we shall see by and by. So that he that by conquest has 
a right over a man's person to destroy him if he pleased, 
has not thereby a right over his estate to possess and 
enjoy it : for it is the brutal force the aggressor has used, 
that gives his adversary a right to take away his hfe, 
and destroy him if he pleases, as a noxious creature; 
but it is damage sustained that alone gives him title to 
another man's goods : for, though I may kill a thief 
that sets on me in the highway, yet I may not (which 
seems less) take away his money and let him go : this 
would be robbery on my side. His force, and the state 
of war he put himself in, made him forfeit his life, 
but gave me no title to his goods. The right then of 
conquest extends only to the lives of those who joined 
in the war, not to their estates, but only in order to 
make reparation for the damages received, and the 
charges of the war; and that too with reservation of 
the right of the innocent wife and children. 

§. 1 83. Let the conqueror have as much justice on 
bis side, as could be supposed, he has no right to seize 
more than the vanquished could forfeit : his life is at 
the victor s mercy ; and his service and goods he may 
appropriate, to make himself reparation ; but he can- 
not take the goods of his wife and children : they too 
had a title to the goods he enjoyed, and their shares in 
the estate he possessed : for example* I i» the state of 
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nature (and all commonwealths are in the state of nature 
one with another) have injured another man, and refus- 
ing to give satisfaction it comes to a state of war, where- 
in my defending by force what I had gotten unjustly 
makes me the aggressor. I am conquered: my life, it 
is true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my wife's and chil- 
dren's. They made not the war, ^nor assisted in it I 
could not forfeit 4:heir lives ; they were not mine to for- 
feit. My wife had a share in my estate; that neither 
could I forfeit. And my children also, being born of 
me, had a right to be maintained out my labour or sub- 
stance. • Here then is the case : the conqueror has a title 
to reparation for damages received, and the children: 
have a title to Jheir father's estate for their subsistence : 
for as to the >vife's share, whether her own labour, or 
compact, gave her a title to it, it is plain, her husband 
could not forfeit what was her's. What must be done 
in the case? I answer; the fundamental law of nature 
being, that all, as much as may be, should be pre- 
serve, it follows, that if there be not enough folly 
to satisfy both, viz. for the conqueror's losses, and chil- 
dren's maintenance, he that hath, and to spare, must 
remit something of his full satisfaction, and give way to 
the pressing and preferable title of those who are in dan- 
ger to perish without it 

§. 184. But supposing the charge and damages of 
the war are to be made up to the conqueror, to the ut- 
most farthing ; and that the children of the vanquished, 
spoiled of all their father's goods, are to be lefl to starve 
and perish ; yet the satisfying of what shall, on this 
score be due to the conqueror, will scarce give him 
a title to any country he shall conquer: for the da- 
mages of war can scarce amount to the value of any 
considerable tract of land, in any part of the world, 
where all the land is possessed, and none lies waste. And 
if I have not taken away the conqueror's land, which, 
being vanquished, it is impossible I should ; scarce any 
other spoil I have done him can amount to the value of 
mine, supposing it equally cultivated, and of an extent 
any way coming near what I had over-run of his. The 
destruction of a year's product or two (for it seldom 
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reaches four or five) is the utmost spoil that usually 
can be done: for as to money^ and such riches^ and 
treasure taken away, these are none of nature's goods^ 
they have but a fantastical imaginary value : nature ha» 

Eut no such upon them : they are of no more account 
y her standard, than the wampompeke pf the Ameri* 
Can9 to an European prince, or the silver money of £u* 
rope would have been formerly to an American. Ajad 
five years product is not worth the perpetual inheritance 
of land, where all is possessed, and none remains waste^ 
to be taken up by him that is disseized: which will b« 
easily granted, if one do but take away the imaginary 
value of money, the disproportion being ipore than b(&» 
tween five and five hundred; though, at the same tim^ 
half a year's product is more worth than*the inheritatic(^ 
where there Dejlng more land than the inhabitants pos^ 
•ess and make use of, any one has liberty to make use 
of the waste: but there conquerors takp little care to 
possess themselves of the lands of the vanquished. Nq 
damage therefore, that men in the state of ns^ture (sui 
all pcinces and gpvernments are in reference to o^ 
another) suffer from one another, can give a conquenv 
power to dispossess the posterity of the vanquished, and 
turn them out of that inheritance, which ought to be 
the possession of them and their descendants to all ge* 
derations. The conqueror indeed will be aj)t to th^k 
himself master: and it is the very condition of the sub* 
dNied not to be able to dispute their r^ht But if that 
be all, it gives no other title than what bare force gives 
to the stronger over the weaker: and, by this reason, h« 
that is strongest will have a right to whatever he pluses 
to sei^e on. 

§. 185: Over those then that joined with him in thf 
war, and oyer those of the subdued country that <^ 
posed him not, and the posterity even of those that did^ 
the conqueror, even in a just war,, hath, by his con* 
quest, no right of dominion : they are free from any 
subjection to him, and if their former government be 
dissolved, they are at liberty to begin and erect anoth^ 
to themselves. 
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\. 186. The conqueror, it is true, usually, by- the 
force he has over them, compels them, with a s^ord at 
their breasts, to stoop to his conditions, and submit to 
such a government as he pleases to afford them ; but 
the inquiry i^, what right he has to do so? If it be said, 
they submit by their own consent, then this allows 
their own consent to be necessary to give the conqueror 
a title to rule over them. It remains only to be con- 
sidered, whether promises extorted by force, without 
right, can be thought consent, and how far they bih4* 
To which I shall say, they bind not at all; because 
whatsoever another gets from me by force, I still retain 
the right of, and he is obliged presently to restore. He 
that forces my horse from me, ought presently to re^* 
store him, and I have still a right to- retake him. By 
the same reason, he that forced a promise , from me^ 
ought presently to restore it,- i. e. quit me of the obli- 
gation of it : or I may resume it myself^ i e. choose 
whether I will perform it : for the law of nature laying 
an obligation on ine only by the rules she prescribes, 
cannot oblige me by the violation of her rules : such is 
l^e extorting any thing from me by force. Nor does 
it at all alter the case to say, "I gave my promise,** 
no more than it excuses the force, and passes the rights 
when I put my hand in my pocket and deliver my 
purse myself to a thief, who demands it with a pistol at 
my breast 

§. 1 87. From all which it follows, that the government 
ef a conqueror, imposed by force on the subdued, against 
whom he had no right of war, or who joined not in the 
war against him, where he had right, has no obligation 
upon them. 

§. 188. But let us suppose that all the men of that com- 
munity, being all members of the same body politic, may 
be taken to have joined in that unjust war, wherein they 
are subdued, and so their lives are at the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

§. 1 89. I say this concerns uot their children who are 
in their minority : for since a father hath not, in himself, 
a power over the life or liberty of his child, bo act of his 
oan possibly forfeit it. . So that the children, whatever 
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may have happened to the fathers, are freemen, 'and 
the absolute power of the conqueror reaches no faf- 
ther than the persons of the men that were subdued by 
him,! and dies witii them : and should he govern them as 
slaves, subjected to his absolute arbitrary power, he has 
no such right or dominion over their children. He can 
have no power over them but by their own consent, 
whatever he may drive them to say or do ;* and he has 
no la^vful authority, whilst force, and not choice, com* 
pels them to submission. 

§. 190. Every man is l?orn with a double right: first, 
a right of freedom to his person, which no other roan 
has a power over, but the free disposal of it lies in him- 
self Secondly, a right, before any other man, to inherit 
ivith his brethren his father s goods. 

§.191. By the first of these, a man is naturally firee 
fi*om subjection to any govt^rnment, though he be born 
in a place under its jurisdiction ; but if he disclaim the 
lawful government of the country he was born in, he 
must also quit the right that belonged to him by the 
laws of it, and the possessions there descending to him 
from his ancestors, if it were a government made by 
their consent 

, §. 192. By the second, the inhabitants of any coun- 
try, who are descended, and derive a title to their es- 
tates from those who are subdued, and had a government 
forded upon them against their free consents, ret;;in a 
right to the possession of their ancestors, though tliey 
consent not freely to the government, whose hard con- 
ditions were by force imposed on the possessors, of 
that cou^itry : for, the first conqueror never having had 
a title to the land of that countiy, the people Who are 
the -descendants of, or claim under those who were 
forced to submit to the yoke of a government by con- 
straint, have always a riglit to shake it ofi; and firce 
themselves from the usurpation or tyi-aimy which the 
sword hath brought in upon them, till their rul^s put 
them under such a frame of government "as they wil- 
lingly and of choice , consent to. Who doubts but the 
Grecian christians, descendants of the ancient posses- 
sors of that country, may justly cast off the Turkish 
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yoke, which they have so long groaned uncler, whenever 
^hey have an opportunity to do it? For no government 
can have a right to obedience from a people who have 
not freely consented to it; which they can never be sup- 
posed to do, till either they are put in a full state of li- 
berty to choose their government and governors, or at 
least till they have such standing laws, to which they 
have by themselves or their representatives given their 
jfree consent ; and also till they are allowed their due 
property, which is so to be proprietors of what thoy have, 
that nobody can take away any part of it without their 
own consent, without which, men under any govern- 
ment are not in the state of freemen, but are direct slaves 
under the force of war. 

\. \93. But granting that the conqueror in a just war 
has a right to the estates, 2^ well as power over the per- 
sons of the conquered; M'hich, it is plain, he hath not:, 
nothing of absolute power will follow from hence, in the 
continuance of the government; because the descendants 
of these being all freemen, if he grants them estates and 
possessions to .inhabit his country, (without which it 
would be worth notliing) whatsoever he grants them, 
they have, so far as it is granted, property in. — ^The na- 
ture whereof is, that " without a man's own consent, it 
** cannot be taken from him." 

§. J 94. Their persons are free by a native right, and 
their properties, be they more or less, are their own, 
and at their own dispose, and not at his; or else it is no 
property. Supposing the conqueror gives to one man 
a thousand acres, to him and his heirs for ever; to an 
other he lets a thousand acre$ for hi^ life, under the 
rent of 501 or 5001. per ann, has not the onj2 of these 
a right to his thousand acres for ever, and th^ other 
during his life, payijig the i^aid rent? and hath not the 
tenant for life a property in all that h^ gets over and 
above his rent, by his labour and industry during tjie 
said term, supposing it to be double the rent ? Can any 
one say, the king, or conqueror, after his gra^it, may 
by his power of conqueror take away all, or part of the 
l^nd from the heirs of one,, or from the other during his 
. . G g 3 life, 
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life, he p&3riiig^the rent? or can he take ai^iy from ekhef 
the goods or money they hare got upon the said land, at 
his pleasure? If he ca«, then all free and voluntary con- 
tracts cease,. 'and are void in the world; there ne^ 
nothing to dissolve them at any time, but power enough: 
and all the grants and promises of meh in power are but 
mockery and collusion : for can there be any thing more 
ridiculous than to say, I give you and yours this fw 
ever, and that in the, surest and most solemn way of 
conveyance can be devised ; and yet it is to be under* 
stood, that I have right, if 1 please, to take it away from 
you again to-morrow? 

§, 195. I will not dispute n6w, whether ptinces ate 
exempt from the laws of their country; but this I aiA 
sure, they owe subjection' to the laws of God and na- 
ture. Nobody, no power, can exempt them From th6 
obligations of that eternal law. Those are so greit, and 
so strong, in the case of promises, that onmipoterief 
itself can be tied by them. Grants, promises, and 
oaths, are bonds that hold the Almighty: whatev^f 
some flatterers say to princes of the world, who all 
together, with all their people joined to them, air* 
in comparison of the great God, but as a drop of 
the bucket, or a dust on the balance, inconsiderable, 
nothing. 

• §. 196, The short of the case in conquest is this: Ad 
conqueror, if he have a just cause, has a despotical right 
over 'the persons of all that actually aided, and con- 
curred in the war against hun, and a right to make up 
his damage and cost out of their labour and estates, so 
he injure not the right of any other. Over the r,est of 
the people, if there were any that consented not to the 
war, and over the children of the captives theniselves, 
or the possessions of either, he has no power; and so 
can have, by virtue of conquest, no lawful title him- 
self to dominion over them, or derive it to his poster 
rity; but is an aggiessofr, if he attempts upon their pro^ 
perties, and thereby puts himself m a state of war 
against them } and has no better a right of principality, 
b?, pgr J^ny of bis successors, thaft Hingar, by HublM) 
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the DaneSy had here in England ; or Spartacus, had he 
conquered Italy, would have had; which is to have 
their yoke cast off, as soon as God shall give those un* 
dertheir subjection courage and opportunity to do it 
Thus, notwithstanding whatever title the kings of As^ 
Syria had over Judah, by the sword, God assisted He- 
zekiah to throw oiF the dominion of that conquering 
empire. " And the Lord was with Hezekiah, and Ti* 
*^ prospered ; wherefore he went forth, and he rebelled 
^'against the king of Assyria, and served him not,'' 
S Kings, xviii. 7. Whence it is plain, that shaking off 
n power, which force, and not right, hath set over any 
one, though it hath the name of rebellion, yet is no 
offence before God, but is that which he allows and 
countenances, though even promises and covenants, 
when obtained by* force, have intervened : for it is 
very probable, to any one that reads the story of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah attentively, that the Assyrians 
fiubdued Ahaz, and deposed him, and made Hezekiah 
king in his father's life-time; and that Hezekiah by 
agreement had done him homage, and paid him tri» 
bute all this time. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Of usurpation. 



4 107 A S conquest may be called a foreign usur- 
^' ^ * jLjL pation, so usurpation is a kind of do- 
mestic conquest ; with this difference, that an usurper 
can never have right on his side, it being no usurpation 
but where one is got into the possession of what ano- 
ther has right to, , This, so far as it is usurpation* ia 
a change only of persons, but not of the forms and rules 
of the government; far if the usurper extend his power 
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' beyond what of right belonged'to the lawful princes, or 
governors of the commonwealth, it is tyranny added to 
usurpation. 

§. 198. In all lawful governments, the designation of 
the persons, who arc to bear rule, is as natural and ne- 
cessary a part, as the form of the government itself; 
and is that which had its establishment originally from 
the people : the anarchy being much alike tfe have no 
form or government at all, or to agree, that it shall be 
monarchical, but to appoint no way to design the per- 
son that shall have the power, and be the monarch. — 
Hence, all commonwealths, with the form of govern- 
ment established, have rules also of appointing those 
who are to have any shs^re in the public authority, and 
settled methods of conveying the right to them : for 
the anarchy is much alike to have no form of govern- 
ment at all, or to agree that it shall, be monarchical, 
but to appoint no way «to know or design the person that 
bhall have the power and be the monarch. Whoever 
gets into the exercise of any part of the power, by other 
ways than what the laws of the community have pre^ 
scribed, hath ho right to be obeyed, though the form of 
the commonwealth l)e still prcsen-ed; since he is not the 
person the laws have appointed, and consequently not the 
person the people have consented to. Nor can such au 
usurper, or any deriving from him, ever have a title, till 
the people are both at liberty to consent, and have ac- 
tually consented to allow, and confirm in him the power 
be hath till then usuuped. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of tyranny. 

- ,QQ A S usurpation is the exercise of power, which 
^. yy. 2\ another hath a right to, so tyranny is the 
exercise of power beyond right, which nobody can have 
a right to. And this is making use of the power any 
one has in his hands, not for the good of those who arc 
under it, but for his own private separate advantage.—^ 
When the governor, however intitled, makes not the 
law, but his will, the rule ; and his commands and 
actions are not directed to the preservation of .the pro- 
perties of his people, but the satisfaction of his own 
ambition, revenge, covetousness, or any other irregular 
passion. 

§. 200. If one can doubt this to be truth, or reason, 
because it comes from the obscure hand of a subject, I 
hope the authority of a king will make it pass mth him. 
King James the first, in his speech to the parliament, 
^ 1603, tells them thus: " I will ever prefer the weal of 
** the public, and of the whole commonwealth, in 
** making of good laws and constitutions, to kny par* 
** ticular and private ends of mine; thinking ever the 
*^ wealth and weal of the commonwealth to be my 
*' greatest weal and worldly felicity; a point wherein a 
" lawful king doth directly differ from a tyrant: for I 
" do acknowledge, that the special and greatest point 
*' of difference that is between a rightful king and an 
" usurping tyrant, is this, that whereas the proud and 
^^ ambitious tyrant doth think his kingdom and people 
^^ are only ordained for satisfaction of his desires and 
** unreasonable appetites, the righteous and just king 
" doth by the contrary acknowledge himself to be or- 
** dained for the procuring of the wealth and property 
if of his people." And again, in his speech to the 
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parliament, I6O9, he hath these words : *' The kmg 
** binds himself by a double oath to the observation of 
** the fundamental laws of his kingdom; tacitly, as by 
*' being a king, and so bound to protect as well the 
people, as the laws of his kingdom ; and expressly, 
by his oath at his coronation ; so as every just king, 
** in a settled kingdom, is bound to observe that pac- 
** tion made to his people by his laws, in framing his 
** government agreeable thereunto, according to that 
'* paction which God made with Noah ifter the de- 
*^ luge: Hereafter, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
'^ heat, and Mmmer and winter, and day and nighty 
^^ shall not cease while the earth reraaineth. And 
V therefore a king governing in a settled kingdom^ 
^* leaves to be a king, and degenerates into a tyrant, as 
** soon as he leaves off to rule according to his laws." 
And a little after, ** Therefore all kings that are not 
** tyrants, or perjured, will be glad to bound themselves 
*^ within the limits of their laws ; and they that per- 
** suadetliem the contrary, au*e vipens, and pests, both 
" against them and the commonwealth." Thus that 
leiEUned king, who well understood the notions of things, 
makes the diffenence betwixt a king and a tyrant to con<» 
sist only in this, that one makes the laws the bounds of 
his power, and the good of the public the end of his 
government; the other makes all give way to his own 
will and appetite. 

^. 201. It is.a mistake to think this fault is proper 
only to monarchies ; other fbrniis of government are 
liable to it, as well as that: for wherever the power, 
that is put in any hands for the government of the 
people^ and the preservatwn of their properties, is ap- 
plied to other ends, and made use of to impoverkh, 
narrass, or subdue them to the arbitrary and irregular 
commands of those that have it ; there it presently be- 
comes tyranny, whether those that thus use it are one 
or many. Thus we read of the thirty tyrants at 
Athens, as well as one at Syracuse; and the intole- 
rable dominion- of the decemviri at Rome was nothing 
better* 
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. . ^ jSdt. Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, if thfc 
law be transgressed to another's harm ; and whosoever 
In anthority exceeds the power given him by the kw, 
and makes use of the force he has under his command^ 
to cbmpass that upon the subject, which the law allows 
iiotj ceases in that to be a magistrate; and, acting with* 
out authority, may be opposed as any other man, who 
by force invades the right of another. This is acknow*^ 
ledged in suboixiinate magistrate.. He that hath au« 
tliority to seize my person in the street, may be c^ 
posed as a thief and a robber if he endeavours to break 
into my house to execute a writ, notwithstanding that 
I know he has such a warrant, and such a legal autho* 
rity, as will impower bini to arrest me abroad. And 
why this should not bold in the highest, as well as 
in tlie most inferiour magistrate^ I would gladly be in* 
formed. Is it reasonabte that the eldest brother, be- 
cause he has the greatest part of his fatha-'s estate^ 
should thereby have a right to take away any of his 
younger brother's portions ? or, that a rich man, who 
possessed a whole country, should from thence havtJ a 
right to seize, when he pleased, the cottage and garden 
6f his poor neighbour ? The being rightfully possessed 
of great power aed riches, exceedingly beyond the great- 
est part of the sous of Adam, is so far from being an 
excuse, much Jess a reason for rapine arid oppression, 
which the endamaging another without authority is, that 
it is a great aggravation of it : for the exceeding the 
bounds of authority is no more a right in a great, than 
in a petty officer ; no more justifiable in a king than a 
constable; "but is so m^ich the worse in him, in that he 
has more trust put in him, has already a much greater 
share than the rest of his brethren, and is supposed, frpm 
the advantages of his education, employment, and coiin* 
isellors, to be more knowing in the measures of right and 
wrong. 

§. 203. *' May the commands then of a prince be 
^* opposed ? may he be resisted as often as any one shall 
^* find himself aggrieved, and but imagine he has not 
^* right done him? This will i^nhinge and overturn 
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** all polities, and, instead of government and. order, 
** leave nothing but anarchy and confusion." 

§. 204. To this I answer, tliat force is to be opposed 
to nothing but to unjust and unlawful force ; whoever 
makes any opposition in any other case, draws on him* 
self a just condemnation both from God and man ; and 
so no such danger or confusion will follow, as is often 
suggested: for, 

%. 205. First, As, in some countries^ the person of 
the prince by the law is sacred ; and so, whatever he 
commands or docs, his person is still free from all ques- 
tion pr violence, not liable to force, or any judicial cen- 
sure or condemnation. But yet opposition may be made 
to the illegal acts of any inferiour officer, or other com- 
missioned by him ; unless he will, b}' actually putting 
himsdf into a state of war with his people, dissolve the 
government, and leave them to that defence which be- 
longs to every one in the state of nature: for of such 
things who can tell what the end will be? and a neigh- 
bour kingdom has showed the world an odd example. 
In all other cases the sacredness of the person exempts 
him from all inconveniencies, whereby he is secure, 
whilst the government stands, from all violence and 
harm whatsoever ; than which there cannot be a vnser 
constitution ; for the harm, he can cio in his own person 
not being likely to happen often, nor to extend itself 
far; nor being able by his single strength to subvert the 
laws, nor oppress the body of the people ; should any 
prince have so much weakness and ill-nature as to be 
willing to do it, the inconveniency of some particular 
mischiefs that nwy happen sometimes, when a heady 
' prince comes to the throne, are well recompensed by 
the peace of the public, and security of the government, 
in the person of the chief magistVate, thus set out of .the 
reach of danger : it being safer for the body, that some 
few private men should be sometimes in danger to suffer, 
than that the head of the republic should be easily, and 
upon slight occasioqs, exposed. 

§. 206. Secondly, But this privilege belonging only 
to the king's person/ hinders not/ but they may be 
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questioned, opposed, and resisted, who use unjust force, 
though they pretend a commission from him, which 
the law authorizes not; as is plain in the case of him 
that has the king's writ to arrest a man, wh)bh is a full 
commission from the king; and yet he that has it can- 
not break open a man's house to do it, nor execute this 
command of the king, upon certain, days, nor in certain 
places, though this commission have no such exception 
m it; but they are the limitations of the law, which if 
any one tmnsgress, the king's commission excuses him 
not: for the king's authority being given him only by 
the law, he cannot impower any one to act aigainst the 
law, or justify him, by his commission, in so doing; 
the commission or command 6f any magistrate, where 
he has no authority, being as void and insignificant, as 
that of any 'private man ; the difference between the 
one and the other being that the magistrate has some 
authority so far, and to such ends, and the private maa 
has notie at all: for it is not the commission, but the 
authority, that gives the right of acting; and against 
the laws there can be no authority. But notwithstand- 
ing such resistance, the king's person and authority are 
stilK both secured, and so no danger to governor or 
government 

§. 207. Thirdly, supposing a government wherein. 
I^e person of the chief magistrate is not thus sacred; 
yet this doctrine of the lawfulness of resisting all un- 
lawful exercises of his power, will not- upon every slight 
occasion endanger him, or embroil the government:, 
for where the injured party may be relieved, and his 
damages repaired by appeal to the law, there -caa be 
i)o pretence for force, which is only to be used wher^ 
a man is .intercepted from appealing to the law : for 
nothing is to be accounted hostile force, but where it 
leaves not the remedy of such an appeal : and it is such 
force alone, that puts him that uses it into a state of 
war, and makes it lawful to resist him. A man with a 
sword in his hand, demands my puree in the highway, 
when perhaps I have not twelve-pence in my pocket : 
this man I may lawfully kill. To another I deliver IQOl. 
to hold only whilst I flight, wluch he refuses to restore 

me 
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me, when I am got up again, bnt draws his sword t§ 
defend the possession of it l^ force, if I endeavour to 
retake it The misdiief this man does me is an hun« 
dred, or possibly a thousand times more than the oth^ 
perhaps intended me (whom I killed before he really 
did me any ;) and yet I might lawfully kill the one» 
and cannot so much as hurt the other lawfully- The 
reason whereof is plain ; because the one using force, 
which threatened my life, I could not have time to apr 
peal to the law to secure it: and when it was gone, it 
was too fete to appeal. The law could not rei^ore life 
to my dead carcase, tlie loss was irreparable : which to 
prevent, the law of nature gave me a right to destroy 
him, who had put himself into a state of war with me, 
and threatened my destruction. But in the other case^^ 
my life not bong in danger, I may have the benefit df 
appealing to the law, and have reparation for my lOOL 
that way. 

. §. 208. Fourthly, But if the unlawful acts done by 
the magistrate be maintained (by the power he has got) 
and the remedy which is due by law, be by the same 
powfer obstructed ; yet the right of resisting, even in 
tech manifest acts of tyranny, will not suddenly, or oa 
slight occasions, disturb the government: for if it reaci^ 
mo farther than some private men's cases, though they^ 
have a right to defend themselves, and to recover by 
Iforce what by unlawful force is taken from them : yet 
the right to do so will not easily engage them in a con- 
test, wherein they are sure to perish; it being as im- 
possible for one, or a few oppressed men to disturb the 
government, Svhere the body of the people do not think 
themselves concerned in it, as for a raving madman, 
or heady maleocmtent, to overturn a well-settled state, 
^ie people being as little apt to follow the one, as the 
other. 

§. 209. But if either these illegal acts have extended 
to the majority of the people ; or if the mischief and 
oppression has lighted only on some few^ but in such 
cases, as the precedent and consequences seem to threaten 
all; and they" are persuaded in their consciences, that 
their laws^ and with Ihem their estates^ liberties, and 
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lives are in danger, and perhaps their religion too: ho\r 
they will be hindered from resisting illegal force, used 
against them, I cannot tell This is an inconvenience, I 
confess, that attends all governments whatsoever, when 
the governors have brought it to this pass, to be gene- 
rally Suspected of their people ; the most dangerous state 
which they can possibly put themselves in ; wherein they 
are less to be pitied, because it is so easy to be avoided; 
it being as impossible for a governor, if he really means 
the good of hia^ people, and the preservation of them, an4 
their Idws toother, not to make them see and feel it, as 
it i$ for the Hither of a family, not to let his children se^ 
he loves and takes care of them* 

§^ 319. But if all the world sha^U observe pretences of 
Wi^ kind, and actions of another; arts u'sed to elude tlm 
law, a.nd the trust of prerogative, (which is an arbitrary 
power in some things left in the prince's hand to do good;; 
not harm to the people) etnployed contrary to the end 
for which it was given : if the people shall find the mi* 
listers and suboidinate ma^trates chorea suitable to 
9uch ends, and favoured^ or laid j)y, proportionably as 
they promote or oppose them: if they see several experi- 
ments made of arbitrary power, and that religion under- 
hand favoured (though publicly proclaimed against) 
which is readiest to introduce it; and the operators in it 
supported, as much as may be; and when ^at cannot be 
done, yet approved still, and liked the better : if a k>ng 
train of actions show the councils all tending that wayi 
how can a man any more hinder himself from being per- 
suaded in his own mind, whidi way things are gt>i]^g; or 
from casting about how to save himself^ than he could 
from believing the captain of the ship he was in, waa 
carryings him, and the rest of the company, to Algiers, 
when he found him always steering that course, though 
. cross winds, leaks in his ship, and want of men and pro* 
visions did often force him to turn his course another 
W^y for some time, which he steadily returned to again, 
«B soon as the wind, weather^ and other circumstknce$ 
would let him? 
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CHAPtER XIX. ~:''i 

Of the dissolution of government. 

& oil TTE that will with any clearness speal<j of the 
^ XJI dissolution of government, ought in the 

first place to distinguish between the dissolution of the 
society and the dissolution of the government. That 
which makes the community, anci brings men out of 
the loose state of nature into one politic society, is the 
agreement which every one has with the rest to incor- 
porate, and act as one body, and so be one distinct com<« 
monwealth. The usual, and almost only way whereby 
this union is dis3olved, is the inroad of foreign force 
making a conquest upon them : for in that case, (not 
being able to maintam and support themselves, as one 
entire and independent body) the union belonging to 
that body which consisted therein, must necessarily cease, 
and so every one return to the state he was in before, 
with a liberty to shift for himself, and provide for his 
own safety, as he thinks fit, in some other society. 
Whenever the society is dissolved, it is certain the go- 
vernment of that society cannot remain. Thus con-^ 
querors swords often cut up governments by the roots, 
and mangle societies to pieces, separating the subdued 
or scattered multitude from the protection of, and de- 
pendance on, that society which ought to have preserved 
them from violence. .The world is too well instructed 
in, and too forward to allow of, this way of dissolving 
of governments, to ueed any more to be said of it ; and 
there wants not much argument to prove, that where 
the society is dissolved, the government cannot remain; 
that being as impossible, as for the frame of a house to 
subsist when the materials of it are scattered and dissi- 
pated by a whirlwind, or jumbled into a confused heap 
by an earthquake. 
. * §-212. 
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% SI 2. Besides this overturning from without^ go- 
vernments are dissolved from within. 

First, When the legislative is altered. Civil society 
being a state of peace, amongst those who are of it, 
from whom the state of war is excluded by the umpi- 
rage, which they have provided in their legislative, for 
the ending all differences that may arise amongst any of 
them ; it is in their legislative, that the members of a 
commonwealth are united, and combined together into 
one coherent living body. This is the soul that gives 
form, life, and unity to the commonwealth : from hence 
tbe several members have their mutual influence, sym 
pathy, and connexion; and therefore, when the legl 
slative is broken, or dissolved, dissolution and death fol- 
lows ? for, the essence and union of the society consist- 
ing in having one will, the legislative, when once esta- 
blished by the majority, has the declaring, and as it 
l^ere keeping of that will. The constitution of the le- 
gislative is the first and fundamental act - of society, 
whereby provision is made for the continuation. of their 
union, under the direction of persons, and bonds of 
laws, made by persons authorized thereunto, by the 
consent and appointment of the people ; without which 
no one man, or number of men, amongst them, can 
have authority of making laws that shall be binding to 
the rest. When any one, or more, shall take upon them 
to make laws, whom the people have not appointed so 
to do, they make laws without authority, which the 
people are not therefore bound to obey; by which means 
they come again to be out of subjection, and may Con- 
stitute to themselves a new legislative, as they think 
best, being in full liberty to resist the force of those, who 
without authority would impose any thing upon them. 
Every one is at the disposure of his own will, when 
those .who had, by the delegation of the society, the 
declaring of the public will, are excluded from it, and 
others usurp the place, -vho have no such authority or 
delegation. 

§.213. This being usually brought about by such in 
the commonwealth who misuse the power they have, it 
is hard to consider it aright, and know at whose 4oor 
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to lay it, without knowing the form of '^vernntcnt in 
which it happens. Let us suppose then the legislative 
placed in the concuirence of three distinct ^ersoAs. 

1. A single hereditary pereon, having the constant, 
supreme, executive power, and with it the ^owfer o^ 
convokrnff and dissoividg the other t\vo, wrthiii certain 
periods of time. ^ 

2. An assembly of hereditary nobility. 

3. An assembly of representatives cltosen pro tehtpote, 
by the people. Such a form of government supposed, ii 
is evident, 

%. 214. First, That tv^heil such a single person, oSr 

J>rince, sd:s up his own arbitrary will in ptecfe of the 
aws, which are the will of the society, declared hy tlie 
le^slative, then the legislative is changed : for that being 
in effect the legislative, whose rules and laws are put in 
execution, and required to be obeyed ; when other la>vs 
are set up, and other rules pretended, and enforced, 
than what the legislative, constituted by the society, 
have enacted, \t is plain that the legislative is changed. 
Whoever introduces new laws, not feeing thereunto 
authorized, by the fundamental appointment of the so- 
ciety, or subverts the old ; disowns and oVertuiiis thi 
power by which they \v^ere made, and so sets up a new 
legislative. 

§. 215. Secondly, When the prince hinders the legi- 
slative fpom assemoling in its due time, m- from acting 
ifreely, pursuant to those ends for which it was con- 
stituted, the legislative is altered: for it is not a ceitain 
hiimber of men, no, nor their meeting, unless they have 
also freedom of debating, and leisure of perfecting, what 
is for the good of the society, wherein the legislative con- 
sists: when these are taken away or altered, so as to de- 
prive the society of the due exercise of their power, thfc 
legislative is truly altered : for it is not tiames tl^at consti- 
tute .governments, but the use and exercise of those 
powas that were intended to accompany them; ^o that 
he, who takes away the freedom, or hinders the acting of 
the legislative in its due seasons, in effect takes away the 
iegifilative, and puts aft end to the govermnent. 
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^.HW. Thirdly, When, by the arbitrary power .of the 
prince, the electors, or ways of election, are altered, withr 
out the consent, and contrary to the common interest of 
the people, there also the legislative is altered: for, if 
otliers 5^han those whom tlie society hath authorize^ 
thereunto, do choose, or in another way than what the 
society hath prescribed, those chosen are not the legislar 
tive tq^x)inted by the people. 

§. 2 i 7. Fourthly, The delivery also of the people into 
the Subjection of a foreign power, either by the prince^ 
or by the legislative, is certainly a change of the legisk^- 
tive, and so a dissolution of the government : for the end 
wliy peopie entered into society being to be preserved one 
intine, free, independent society, tp be governed by its 
own iaws; this is lost, whenever they are given up intp 
the power of another. 

^.218. Why, in such a constitution as this, thedis^ 
solution of the government in these cases is to be im^ 
puted to the piince, is evident ; because he, having the 
force, tieasure, and offices of the state to employ, and 
often persuading himself^ or being flattered by others, 
that as supreme magistrate, he is uncapable of cohtrd ; 
he alone is in a condition to make great advances to- 
ward such changes, under pretence of lawful authority^ 
and has it in bis hands to terrify or suppress opposers^ 
as factious, seditious, and enemies to the' governments 
whereas no other part of the legislative, or people, is 
capable by themselves to attempt any alteration of the 
legislative, without open and visible rebellion, apt enough 
to be taken notice of; which, when it prevails, pro>- 
duces effects very little different from foreign conquest. 
Besides, the prince in such a form of government having 
the power of dissolving the other part,s of the legislar 
tive, and thereby rendering them private persons, thejr 
can never in opposition to him, or without his concuu- 
a^ence, alter the legislative by a law, his consent being 
jstecessary to give any of their decrees that sanction. 
Bttt yet, so far as the other parts of the legislative any 
way contribute to any attempt upon the governtneaat, 
^nd do either promote, or not (what lies in them) hin- 
der «uch designs; they are guilty, and partake in this, 
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vhichis certainly the greatest crime men can be guilty 
of one towards another. 

\. 219. There is one way more whereby such ago- 
vemm^t may be dissolved, and that is, when he who 
has the supreme executive power neglects and abandons 
that charge, so that the laws already made can no longer 
be put in execution. This is demonstratively to reduce 
all to anarchy, and so effectually to dissolve the govem- 
went: for laws not being made for themselves, but to be, 
by their execution, the bonds of the society, to keep 
every part of the body politic in its due place and func- 
tion; when that totally ceases, the government visibly 
ceases, and the people become a confused multitude, 
without order or connexion. Where there is no longer 
■the administration of justice, for the securing of men's 
rights, nor any remaining power within the community 
to direct the ft)rce, or provide for the necessities of the 
public; there certainly is no government left. Where 
the laws-cannot be execut€;d, it is all one as if there were 
no ]aws ; and a governmfbt without laws is, I suppose, 
a mystery in politics, inconceivable to human capacity, 
and inconsistent with human society. 

§. 220. In these and the like cases, when the govern- 
ment is dissolved, the people are at liberty to provide for 
themselves, by erecting a new legislative, differing from 
the other, by the change of persons, or form, or both, as 
they shall find it most tor their safety and good: forthe 
society can never, by the fault bf another, lose the native 
and original right it has to preserve itself; which can 
/Only be done by a settled legislative, and a fair and im- 
partial execution of the laws made by it. But the state 
of mankind is not so miserable that they are not capable 
of using this remedy, till it be too late to look for any. 
To tell people they may provide for themselves, by crat- 
ing a new legislative, when by oppression, artifice, or 
being delivered over to a foreign power, their old one is 
gone, is biAy to tell them, they may expect relief when 
it is too late, and the evil is past cure. This is in effect 
no more than to bid them first be slaves, and then to take 
-care of their liberty ; and when their chains are on, tell 
them, they may act like freemen. This, if barely so, 
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is rather mockery than relief; and men can never be 
secure from tyranny, if there be no means to escape 
it till they are perfectly under it : and therefore it is, 
that they have not only a right to get out of it, but to 
prevent it 

§.221. There is therefore, secondly, another way 
whereby governments are dissolved, and that is/ when 
the legislative, or the prince, either of them, act contrary 
to their trust. 

First, The legislative acts against the trust reposed in 
them, when they endeavour to invade the property of 
the subject, and to n^ake themselves, or any part of the 
community, masters, or arbitrary disposers of the lives, 
liberties, or fortunes of the people. 

§. 222. The reason why men enter into society, is 
the preservation of their property ; and the end why 
they choose and authorize a legislative, is, that there 
may be laws made, and rules set, as guards and fences 
to the properties of all the members of the society ; 
to limit the power, and moderate the dominion, ojf 
every part and member of the society : for since it ca'a 
never be supposed to be thie will of the society, that 
the legislative should have a power to destroy that which 
every one designs to secure by entering into society, and 
for which the people submitted themselves to legisla- 
tors of their own making ; whenever the legislators en- 
deavour to take away and desti'oy the property of the 
people, or to reduce them tO: slavery under atbitrary 
power, they put themselves into a state of wax with the 
people, who are thereupon- absolved from any farther 
obedience, and are left ta the common refuge, which 
God hath provided for all men, against force and vio- 
lence. Whensoever therefore the legislative shall transr 
gress this fundamental rule of society; and either by 
ambition, fear, folly or corruption, endeavour to grasp 
themselves, or put into the hands of any other, an 
absolute power over the lives, Uberties, and estates of 
the people; by this breach of trust they forfeit the power 
the people had put into their hands for quite contrary 
ends, and it devolves to the people, who have a right 
to resume their original liberty, and, by (he establish- 
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ment of a new legislative, (such as they shall thiak lit) 
provide for their own safety and security, which is the 
€nd for which they are in society. What I have said 
here, concerning the legislative in genei*al, holds true 
also concerning the supreme executor, Avho having a 
double trust put in him, both to have a part in the le- 
gislative, and the supreme execution of the law, acts 
against both, when he goes about to set up his own ar^ 
bitrary will as the law of the society. He acts also con- 
trary to his trust, when he either employs the force, 
treasure, and offices of the society to corrupt the repre- 
sentatives, and gain them to his purposes ; or openly 
pre-engages the electors, and prescribes to their choice, 
such, whom he has, by solicitations,, threats^ promises, 
or otherwise, won to his designs : and employs them 
to bring in such, who have promised beforehand what 
to vote, and what to enact. Tlius to regulate candi* 
dates and electors, and new-model the '^ys of election, 
what is it but to cut up the government by the roots, 
and poison the very fountain of puUic security ? for 
the people having reserved to themselves the choice of 
their representatives, as the fence to their properties, 
could do it for no other end, but that they might aK 
ways be freely chosen, and so chosen, freely act, and 
advise, as the necessity of the commonwealth, and the 

Eublic good should, upon examination and mature de* 
ate, be judged to require. This, those who give their 
votes berore thev hear the debate, and have weighed 
the reasons on all sides, are not capable of doing. To 
prepare such an assembly as this, and endeavour taset 
up the declared abettors of his own will, for the true re^ 
presentatives of the people, and the law-makers of the 
society, is certainly as great a breach of trust, and as 
perfect ^ declaration of a design to subvert the govern* 
ment, as is possible to be met with. To which if oqe 
shall add rewards and punishments visibly employed to 
the sgime end, and all the arts of perverted law made use 
0^ to take off and destroy all that stand in the way of 
such a design, and will not comply and consent to be* 
tray the liberties of their country, it will be past doubt 
what is doin^. What pewer l^bey ought tq have in thq 
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society, w^iQ thus employ .it contrary to the trust that 
^en^ along with it m its first institution, is easy to de- 
terfnine; and one canuot but see, that he, who ha^ 
0|ic5€ attenpipted any such, thing as thb, ca^not any longer 
fee trusted. 

§. S23. To this perhaps it will be ^aid, that the peo- 
ple being ignor^n^, and always discontented, to lay the 
jfoundatiojo of govermment in th(? unsteady opinion and 
uncertain humour of the people, is to expose it to certaiu 
fuin ; and wq government will be able long to subsist, 
if the people way set up a ^ew legislative, whenever 
tfeey take offence at the old one. To this I answer, 
quite the contrary. People are not so easily got out 
of their old foi;ms as some are apt to suggest. They 
are hardly to be prevaifled with to amend the acknow- 
ledged faylts in the frame they have been accustomed 
t^. And if th?r^ be any original defect^, or adventi- 
tious, ones i^i^roduced by tim€> or corruption: it is not 
^^ e£^y thing to get them changed, eve^ when a^U the 
world ^e^there.is an oppprtunity for it. This slowness 
and aversiqu in the people to quit their old consti- 
tutioi\s^ has in the n^any revolutions which have been 
seen in this kingdom, in this and former ages, stijl kept 
us 360, oTj, after some i^iterva,! of fruitless attempts, still 
b^QHght us back again to, our olci legislative of kii>g> 
loird% and commons: apd M'^atever provocations have 
afiade the crp\^a be takjen IvP^i some of our princes 
l^eads, they n^ver carried the people so far as to place it 
in anqthe? lin?. 

§, §24. Put it \vill b? said, this ly^potljesis lays a f<?r- 
nient for frequent rebellion. To which I ai^swer, 

J'irst, No more than any oth^r hypothesis: for when 
the people ^re made miserable, and find thefliselves ex- 
posed to the ill-usage of arbitrary power>. cry up their 
, governors as much as you will, for sons of Jupiter ; let 
them be s^^red or diyine, desceiid<^d, or authorized 
from heaven ; give them out fpr whom' ox what .you 
please, tha same will happe^i. The people generally 
ill-treated, and contraiy to rigtit, >?ill be ready upon 
any occasion to ease theuiselves of a burden that sit& 
heavy upon tij^m. T^iey will wish, and sedc for tho 
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opportunity, which in the change, weakness, and acci- 
dents of human affairs, seldom delays long to offer itself. 
He must iave lived but a little while in the world, who 
has not seen examples of this in his time; and he must 
have read very little, who cannot produce examples of 
it in all sorts of governments in the world. 

\. 225. Secomily, I answer, such revolutions hiappen 
not upon every little mismanagement in public afiTairs. 
Great mistakes in the ruling part, many wrong and in- 
convenient laws, and all the slips of human frailty, will 
ht bom by the people without mutiny or murmur. But 
if a long train of abuses, prevarications and artifices, all 
tending the same way, make the design visible to the peo- 
ple, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, and 
Bee whither they are going ; it is not to be wondered, 
that they should' then rouse themselves, and endeavour 
to put the rule into such hands which may secure to 
them the ends forswhich government was at first erected; 
and without which, ancient names, and specious forms, 
are so far from being better, that they are much worse, 
than the state of nature, or pure anarchy; the inconve- 
niencies ^bei ng all as great and ^ hear, but the remedy 
farther off and more difficult 

^. 226. Thirdly, I answer, that this doctrine of a 
power m the people of providing for their safety anew, 
oy a new legislative, when their legislators have acted 
contrary to their tmst, by invading their property, is 
the best fence against rebellion, and the probablest means 
to hinder it : for rebellion being an opposition, not to 
persons, but authority, which is founded only in the 
constitutions and laws of the government; those, who- 
cfver they be, who by force break through, and by force 
justify their violation of them, are truly and properly 
rebels : for when men, by entering into society and civil 
government, haye excluded force, and introduced laws 
for the preservation of property, peace, and unity amongst 
themselves ; those who set up rorce again in opposition 
to the laws, do rebellare, that is, bring backagaia the 
state of war, and are properly rebels : which they who 
are m power, (by the pretence they have to authority, 
the temptation of force they have in their hands, and 
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'A* flattery of those about them) being likeliest to do; 
the properest way to prevent the evil, is to show them 
the danger and injustice of it, who are under the greatest 
temptation to run into it. 

§. 227- In both the forementioned cases, when either 
the legislative is changed, or the legislators act contrary 
to the end for which they were constituted, those who 
are guilty are guilty of rebellion ; for if any one by force 
takes away the established legislative of any society, and the 
laws by them made pursuant to their trust, he thereby 
takes away the umpirage, which every one had consented 
to, for a peaceable decision of all their controversies, and a 
bar to the state of war amongst them. They who re- 
move, or change the legislativie, take away this decisive 
power, which no-body can have but by the appointment 
and consent of the people; and so destroying the autho- 
rity which the people did, and no-body else can set up, 
and introducing a power which the people hath not au- 
thorized, they actually introduce a state of war, which 
is that of force without authority ; and thus, by remov- 
ing the legislative established by the society, (in whose 
decisions the people acquiesced and united, as to that of 
, their own will) they untie the knot, and expose the peo- 
ple anew to the state of war. And if those, who by force 
t^ke away the legislative, are rebels, the legislators them- 
selves, as has been shown, can be nc? less esteemed so; 
when they, who were set up for the protection and pre- 
servation of the people, their liberties and properties,, 
shall by force invade and endeavour to take them away ; 
and so they putting; themselves into a state of war with 
those who made tiiem the protectors and guardians of 
their peace, are properly, and with the greatest aggrava-' 
tion, rebellantes, rebels. 

§. 228. But if they, who say, " it lays a foundation 
" for rebellion," mean that it may. occasion civiLwars, 
or intestine broils, to tell the people they are ab&olved 
from obedience when illegal attempts "are made upon 
their liberties or properties, and may oppose the un- 
lawful violence\of those who were their magistrates, when 
they invade their properties contrary to the trust put 
in them ; and that therefore this doctrine is not to be 
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allowed, being so^destilictive to the peace of the worM: 
they may as well say, upon the same ground, that ho- 
nest men may not oppose robbers or pirates, because 
this may occasion disorder or bloodshed. If ^i^y misp 
chief come in such cases, it is not to be charged upon 
him who defends his own right, but on him that ii|- 
vades his neighbour's. If the innocent honest man 
must quietly quit all he has, for peace sake, to him wk^ 
"Will lay violent hands upon it, I desire it may he consi- 
dered, what a kind of peace there will be in the worl4 
which consists only in violence and rapine ; ^nd whic^ 
is to be maintained only for the benefit of rohh^rs an4 
oppressors. Who would not think it an admirable peac^ 
betwixt the mighty and the mean^ when the }ainb„ with- 
out resistance, yielded his throat to be torn by the im- 
|)erious wolf? Polyphemus's den gives us a peifect p?^t- 
tern of such a peace, and such a government, wherein 
Ulysses and his companions had nothing to do, bat 

3uietly to suiiR^r themselves to be devoured. And n^ 
oubt Ulysses, who was a prudent man, preached up pas- 
sive obedience, and exhorted them to a quiet submisston^ 
by representing to them of what concernmeiat peace was 
to mankind ; and by shomng the inconveniencies niight 
happen, if they should offer to resist Polyphemus who 
had now the power over them. 

.^. sap* The end of government is the good of man- 
kind: and which i^ best for mankind, that the people 
should be always exposed to the boundless will of tymn* 
ny; or that the rulers should be sometimes liable to he 
opposed, when they grow exorbitant in the use of their 
power, and employ it for the destruction, and not th^ 
preservation of the properties of their people? 

§. 230. Nor let any one say, that mischief can arise 
from hence, as often as it shall please a busy he^d, or 
turbulent spirit, to desire the alteration of the govern- 
ment. It is true, such men may stir, whenever they 
please; but it will be only to their own just ruin and 
perdition: for till the mischief be grown general, and 
the ill designs of the rulers become visible, or their utr 
tempts sensible to the greater part^ the people, who are 
more disposed to suffer than right themselves \fy resists 
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ahce, are not apt ta stir. The exiamples of particlilar iiv^ 
justice or oppressio^^ of here and there aii unfortunate 
man, moves them noit But if they universally have ^ 
persuasioin, .grounded upon manifest evidence^ that de« 
signs are carrying on against their liberties, and the ge* 
iieral course and tendency of things cannot but give 
them strong suspicions of the evil iutentiott of their go- 
vernors, who is to he blamed far it? Who can help it, if 
they, who might avoid it, bring themselves into this sus* 
pioion ? Are the people to be blamed, if they have the 
(sense of rational creatui^s, and can think of things no 
otherwise than as they find and feel them? And is it not 
rather their fault, who put things into such a posture^ 
that they would not have tli^m thought to be as th^ 
are ? I gi*a|it^ that the pride, ambition, and turbulency 
of private men have sometimes caused great disorders ia 
commonwealths, and factions have been fatal to states 
and kingdoms. But whether the mischief hath oftener 
begun in the people's wantonness, and a desire to cast 
off the lawful authority of their rulers, or in the rulerft 
insoJence, and endeavours to get and exercise an arbi- 
trary power over their people ; whether oppression^ OJr 
disobedience, g^,ve the first ri$e to the disordei- ; I leavt 
it to impartial history to determine. This I am sure^ 
whoever, either ruler or subject, by force goes about to 
invade the rights of either pimcei or people, and lays tht 
foundation for overturning the constitution and itanU5 
of any just government; is highly guilty of the greatest 
crime, I think, a man is capable of ; being to answer 
for all those mischiefs of blood, rapine, and desolation^ 
which the breaking to pieces of governments t>ring on 
a countiy. . And he who does it, is justly to be esteemed 
the common enemy and pest of mankind, and is tq be 
treated accordingly. 

§. 231. That subjects or foreigners, a,ttempting by 
force on the properties of any people^ may be resisted 
with force, is agreed on all hands. But that magistrates, 
doing the same thing, may be resisted, hath of late been 
denied ; as if those who had the greatest privileges and 
adv;antages by the law, had thereby a power to break 
thojse laws, by which alone they were set in a hietter. 
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place than their brethren^ whereas their offence is 
thereby the greater, both as being ungrateful for the 
greater share they have by the law, and breaking also 
that trust which is put into their hands by their bre- 
thren. 

§. 232. Whosoever ufes force without right, as every 
one does in society, who does it without law, puts him- 
self into a state of war with those against whom he so 
uses it; and in that state all former ties are cancelled, 
all other rights cease, and every one has a right to de- 
fend himself, and to resist the aggressor. This is so 
evident, that Barclay himself, that great assertor of the 
power and sacredness of kings, is forced to confess, that 
it is lawful for the people, in some cases, to resist their 
king; and that too in a chapter, M'herein he pretends to 
ahow, that the divine law shuts up the pec^le from 
all manner of rebellion. Whereby it is evident, even 
by his own doctrine, that, since they may. in some cases 
resist, all resisting of princes is not rebellion. His 
words are these. ^' Quod siquis dicat, Ergone populus 
*' t}nrannicae crudelitati & furori jugultim semper prae- 
** pebit? Ergone multitudo civitates suas fame, feno, 
** & flamm4 ' vastari, seque, conjuges, & liberos ibr- 
V tunie ludibrio & tyranni libidini exponi, inque omnia 
^^ vitse pericula omnesqne miserias & molestias k rege 
•* deduci patieritur? Num illis quod omni animantium 
-f * generi est k natur^ tributum, denegari debet, ut sc» 
*' vim vi repellant, seseq; ab injuria' tucantur? Huic 
** brevitur responsum si^ Populo univcrso negari de* 
** fensionem, quae juris natm-alis est, neque ultionem 
" quae proeter naturam est adversus regem concedi de- 
*^ here. Quapropter si rex non in singulares tantum 
'*' personas aliquot privatum odium exerceat, sed corpus 
** etiam reipublicae, cujus ipse caput est, i. e. totum 
*' populum, vel insignem aliquam ejus partem immani 
" & intolerandA saevitia sen tyrannide divexet ; populo 
*' quidem hoc casu resistendi ac tuendi seab injuria po- 
" testas competit ; sed tuendi se tantum, non enim in 
** principem invadendi : & restituendae injuria^ illatae, 
** non recedendi k debits reverenti^ propter acceptam 
•' injuriam. ^Prajsentem denique impetum propukandi 
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* ** non vim praeteritam ulciscendi jus habet. Horum 
** enim alterum k natur^ est, ut vitam scilicet corpusqiie 
*^ tueamur. Alterum vero coutra naturam, ut interior 
** de superiori supplicium sumat. Quod itaque pdpulus 
" malum, antequam factum sit, impedire poteat, nefiat; 
** id postquam factum est, in regem authorem scelej-is 
** vindicare non potest: populus igitur hoc amplify 
** quam privatus quispiam habet: quod huic, vel ipsts 
** adversariis judicibiis, excepto Buchanano, nullum 
^^ nisi in patientia- remedium su^erest. Ciim ille si in- 
** tolerabilis tyrannus est (modicum enim ferre omnino 
** debet) resistere cum reverentia possit." Barclay 
contra Monarchom. 1. iii. c. 8. 

In English thus : 

$. 233. " But if any one should a$k, Must the people 
then always lay themselves open ta the cruelty and 
rage of tyranny ? Must they see their cities pillaged 
and laid in ashes, their wives and children exposed to 
the tyrant's lust aud fury, and thejnselyes aud fami- 
lies reduced by their king to ruin, and all the mise- 
ries of want and oppression ; and yet sit still ? Must 
men alone be debarred the common privilege of op- 
posing force with force, which nature allows so freely 
to all other creatures for their preservation from in- 
jury ? I answer: Self-defence is a part of the law of 
nature; nor can it be denied the community, even 
against the king himself: but to revenge themselves 
upon him, must by no means be allowed them ; it 
being not agreeable to that law. Wherefore if the 
king should show an hatred, not only to some parti- 
cular persons, but^ets himself against the body of the 
commonwealth, whereof he is the head, and shall, 
with intolerable ill-usage, cruelly tyrannize over the 
whole, or a considerable part of* the people, in this 
case the people have a right to resist and defend them- 
•* selves from injury: but it must be with" this caution, 
^^ that they only defend themselves, bujt do not attack 
*^ their prince : they may repair the danda^s i^eceived; 
" but must not for any provocation exceed the bounds 
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«• of diie tevercnce and respect. They uKiy repalse tile 
** pi-escnt attempt, but must not revenge past violences: 
" for it is natural for us to defend life aad limb, but 
** that an inferiour should punish a superiour, is a^n^t 
** nature. The mischief which is designed thtm the 
" people may prevent before it be done; but when it 
** IS done, they must not revenge it on the king^ though 
" author of the villainy. This therefore is the privi- 
** lege of the people in general, above what any pri- 
" vate person hith; that particular men are allowed 
" by our adversaries themselves (Buchanan only ex- 
^* cepted) to have no other nemedy but patience ; but 
** the body of the people may with reverence resist into- 
** lerable tyranny ; for, when it is but moderate, they 
" ought to endure it." 

§. 234. Thus far that great advocate of monarchical 
poAver allows of resistance. 

^. 235. It is true, he has annexed two limitations 16 
it, to no purpose. 

Fifst, He says, it must be Math reverence. 

Secondly, It must be without retribution, or punish- 
Inent; and the reason he gives is, ^^Becausean infei'iour 
^* cannot punish aisuperiour." 

First, . How to resist force without striking again, or 
how to strike with reverence, will need some skill to make 
intelligible. He that shall oppose an assault only with a 
shield to receive the blo\rs, or in any more respectful 
posture, without a sword in his hand, to abate the con- 
fidence and force of the assailant, will quickly be at ah 
end of his resistance, and will find such a defence serve 
only to draw on himself the worse usage, l^is is as ri- 
diculous a way of resisting, as Juvenal thought it of 
Sghting; ** ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantiim.'* And 
the success of the combat will be unavoidably the same 
he there describes it : 

-— " Libertas pauperis haec est : 

** Pulsatus rqgat, & pugois concisus, adorat, 

** Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti." - 

^Thi's wM always be the event of such an imaginfayy r^- 

tetanee, where men may not strike again. &t tbere- 
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fore ><4lo may resist, must be allowed to strike. AAtl 
then let our author^ or any body dse, join a knock oh , 
the head, or a cut on the face, with as much reverence 
abd respect as he thinks fit. He that can reconcite 
blows and rcwrence, may, for aught I know, deservie 
Ibr his pains a civil, respectful cudgelling, wherever ht 
rah ttieet with it 

Secondly, as to his second, " An inferiour cannot 
*'^ ^uteish ^ sttperiour;" that is true, generally speaking, 
\vhli4st hfe i* his superrour. But to resist foite with force, 
being the state of war that levels the parties, cancels all 
IbHiier relation of reverence, respect, and superiorfty: 
and theft the odds that remains, is, that he, who op- 
poses thfe ufljust aggressor, has this superiority over him, 
that he has a right, when he prevails, to punish the 
oflFender, both for the breach of the peace; and all the 
tevife that folloM'ed upon it. Barclay therefore, in ano- 
ther pkce, more cotereiHtily to himself, denies it to be 
lawful to resist a king in any case. But he there assigns 
two cas6s, whereby a king may unking himself. His 
"wofds are, 

^* Quid ergo, nuUine casus incidere possunt quibus 
** populo sese erigere atque in regem impotentius do- 
*' minantem arma capere & invadare jui-e suo sudque 
** authoritate liceat ? • NuUi ceite quamdiu rex manet. 
*^ Settiper enim ex divinis id obstat, Regem honorift- 
*' cato ; & qui potestati resistit^ Dei ordinationi tesis- 
*' tit: non ali^ igitur in eum populo potestas est quam 
*^ si id committat propter quod ipso jure rex esse desi* 
^* nat. Tunc enini* se ipse principatu exuit atque in 
*^ privatis constituit liber : hoc modo populus & supe- . 
*^ riorefficitur, reverso ad eum sc. jure illo quod ante 
** regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At sunt 
** paucorum generum commissa ejusmodi quae hunc 
'* efFectum ^ariunt. At ego cum plurima animo j3er- 
" lustrem, duo tantam invienio, duos, inquam, casus 
** quibus rex ipso facto ex rege non regem se facit '& 
^* omni honoi-e & dignitate fegali atque in subditos pb- 
*' testate destituit ; quorum etiam meminit Winzerus. 
'** Horum unus est, Si regnum disperdat, quemadinQ- 
" dum de Nerone fertur, quod is iiempe seiMttum *pb- 
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^' pulumque Romanum, atque adeo urbeih ipsam ferro 
^' flammaque vasiare, ac novas »ibi sedes quasrere, de- 
f' crevisset £t de Caligula, quod palamdenunciaritse 
'* neque civem neque principem senatui amplius fore, 
*' inque animo habuerit interempto utriusque ordinis 
<< electissimo quoque Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut 
** populum uno ictu interimeret, uuam ei cervicem op- 
** tavit Talia cum rex aliquis meditatur & molitur se- 
" rio, omnem r^nandi curam & animum ilico abjicit^ 
*' ac proinde imperium iu subditos amittit, ut dominus 
" servipro derelicto liabiti dominium." 

^. 236. " Alter casus est, Si rex in alicujus clientelam 
*^ se contulit, ac regnum quod liberum k majoribus & 
^' populo traditum accepit, aliense ditioni mancipavit 
** Nam tunc quamvis forte non e^.mente id agit populo 
'< plane ut incommodet: tamen quia quod pra^cipuum 
'^ est regice dignitatis amisit, ut summus scilicet in 
'^ regno secundum Deum sit, & solo Deo inferior, 
** atque populum etilim totum ignorantem vel invitum, 
" cujus libertatem sartam & tectam conservare debuit 
" in alterius gentis ditionem & potestatem dedidit, hac 
'^ velut quadam regni ab alienatione efficit, ut nee quod 
^^ ipse in regno imperium habuit retineat, nee in eum 
** cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam transferat; atque 
" ita eo facto liberum jam & sua^potestatis populum re- 
" linquit, cujus rei exemplum unum annales Scotici sup- 
'^ peditant" Barclay i;ontra Monarchom. Liii. c. 16. 

Which in English runs thus : . 

§. 237. " What then, can there no case happen 
^* wherein the people may of right, and by their own 
** authority, help themselves, take arms, and set upon 
" their king imperiously domineering over them? 
" None at all, whilst he remains a king. Honour the 
" king, and he that resists the power, resists the ordi- 
" nance of God; are divine oracles that will never per- 
" mit it The people therefore can never come by a 
V power over him, unless he does something that makes 
/* him cease to be a kiug: for then he divests himself 
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*^ of his crown and dignity, and returns to the state of 
** a private man, and the people become free and »upe- 
** riour, the power which they had in the interregnum, 
** before they crowned him king, devolving to them 
** again. ^ But there are but few miscarriages which 
** bring the matter to this state. After considering it 
** well on all sides, I can find but two. Two cases 
** there are, I say, whereby a king, ipso iacto, becomes 
** no king, and loses all power and regal authority over 
^* his people; which are also taken notice of by Win- 
'^ zems. 

*' The first is, If he ctuJeavonr to overturn the go- 
^^ vemment, that is, if he have a purpose and design 
'^ to ruin the kingdom and coninum wealth ; as it is re- 
^* corded of Nero^ that be resolved to cut off tiie se^ 
*' nate and people of Rome, lay the city waste with fire 
** and sword, and then remove to some other pkce. — 
** And of CaBgula, that be openly declared, that be 
*' would be BO longer a bead to the people or senate^ 
'^ and that he had it in his thoughts to cut off the wor* 
^^ thiest men of both ranks, and then retire to Alex- 
^< andria.: and he wished that, the people had but one . 
^* neck, that he might dispatch them all at a blow.-^ 
*^ Such designs as these, when any king harbours in his 
** tlKmghts, and sericMidy promotei^ he immediately 
^* gives up all care and thought of the commonwealth ; 
*' and consequently fi3rfeits th€ power of governing his 
'* subjects, as a master does the dominion over his slaves 
** whom he hath abandi^ed"" 

§• 238; ** The other case is. When a king makes 
" himsdf the dependent of another, and subjects his 
*' kingdom which his ancestors left him, and the peo- 
" pie put fi'ee into his bands^ to the dominion of an- 
** other : for hoAvever perhaps it may not be his inten- 
" ticn to prejudice the people, yet because he has here- 
** by lost the principal part of regal dignky, mx. to be 
** next and immediately under God supreme in his 
'** kingdom ; and also because he betrayed or forced his 
*' people, whose liberty be ou^ht to have carefully i>re- 
" served, into the power ana dominion of a foreign 
*^ nation. By this, as it were, alienation of h» king- 
Vox.. V. li ^Vdom, 
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" dom, he himself loses the power he had in it beforr, 
** without transferring any the least right to those on 
*' whom he would have bestowed it ; and so by this act 
^* sets the people free, and leaves them at their own 
" disposal One example of this is to be found in the 
" Scottish Annak" 

§. 239. In these cases Barclay, the great champion of 
absolute monarchy, is forced to allow, that a king may 
be resisted, and ceases to be a king. Tliat is, in short, 
not to multiply cases, in whatsoever he has no autho- 
rity, there he is no king, and may be resisted: for 
wheresoever the authority ceases, the king ceases too 
and becomes like other men who have no authority. — 
And these two cases he instances differ little from those 
above-mentioned, to be destructive to governments, 
only that he has omitted the principle from which his 
doctrine flows ; and that is, the breach of trust, in not 
preserving the form of government agreed on, and in 
not intending the end of government itself, which is 
the public good and preservation of property. When 
a king has dethroned himself, and put himself in a state 
of war with his people, what shall hinder them from 
prosecuting him who is no king, as they would any 
other man, who has put himself into a state of war with 
them ; Barclay and those of his opinion would do well 
to tell us. This farther I desire may be taken notice of 
out of Barclay, that he says, *' The mischief that is de- 
" signed them, the people may prevent before it be 
" done: whereby he allows resistance when tyranny is 
" but in design. Such designs as these (says he) when 
** any king harbours in his thoughts and seriously pro^ 
*' motes, he immediately gives up all care and thought 
" of the commonwealth;" so that, according to him, 
the neglect of the public good is to be taken as an evi- 
dence of such design, or at least for a sufficient cause of 
resistance. And the reason of all, he gives in these 
words, '' Because he betrayed or forctS his people, 
*' whose liberty he ought carefully to have preserved.* 
What hj5 adds, '^ into the power and dominion of a 
'^foreign nation," signifies nothing; the fault and for- 
feiture lying in the loss of their liberty, which he ought 
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to have preserved, and not in any distinction of the per* 
sons to whose dominion they were subjected. The peo- 
ple's right is equally invaded, and their liberty lost, 
whether they are made slaves to any of their own, or a 
foreign nation ; and in this lies the injury, and against 
this only have they the right of defence. And there are 
instances to be found in all countries, which show, that 
it is not the change of nations in the persons of their go- 
vernors, but the change of government, that gives the 
offence. Bilson, a bishop of our church, and a great 
stickler for the power and prerogative of princes, does, 
if I mistake not, in his treatise of christian subjection, 
acknowledge, that princes may forfeit their power, and 
their title to the obedience of their subjects ; and if there 
needed authority in a case where reason is so plain, I 
could send my reader to Bracton, Fortescue, and the 
author of the Mirrour, and others, writers that cannot 
be suspected to be ignorant of our government, or ene- 
mies to it But I thought Hooker alone might be 
enough to satisfy those men, who relying on him for 
their ecclesiastical polity, are by a strange fate carried to 
deny those principles upon which he builds it. Whe- 
ther they are herein made the tools of cunninger work- 
men, to pull down their own fabric, they were best 
look. This I am sure,' their civil policy is so new, so 
dangerous, and so destructive to both rulers and people, 
that as former ages never could bear the broaching 
of it; so it may be hoped, those to come, redeemed 
frotp the impositions of these Egyptian under task- 
masters, will abhor the memory of such servile flatter- 
ers, who, whilst it seemed to serve their turn, resolved 
all government into absolute tyranny, and would have 
all men born to, what their mean souls fitted them for, 
slavery. 

§. 240. Here, it is like, the common question will 
be made, ^* Who shall be judge, whether the prince or 
legislative act contrary to their trust ?" This, perhaps, 
ill-affected and factious men may spread amongst the 
people, when the prince only makes use of his due pre- 
rogative. . To this I reply, " The people shall be 
" judge;" for who shall be judge whether his trustee 
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er deputy acts well^ and^accoixiing ta tka tmst teposed 
in hiin, but he who deputes him, aod ma^t, by baring 
deputed him, have stUl a pover to di^ard hjm, wheii 
he faib in his trust ? If this be i^asonaUe in particular 
cases of private men, why should ik he* otherwiae in that 
of the greatest moment, where: the welfare of millions 
is concerned, and abo. wheoe dhe eviU if not prevented^ 
is greater, and tJie cedress^ very difficult; d^ai*,. ands dan.- 
gerou^? 

§« 241. But fitrthfif, tim qpstion, ('^ Who shall be 
" judge?") cannot mean, tibat there. is no jiK%e atali: 
for where tliere ii& no judicature oa eatrth, tK> decide con* 
txoversies ajmongjst men, God. in. heaven h judge. He 
alone, it is true,, isi jadge of the right fiiil) every nun 
is juilge for himselii as. inr all othei! cases^. so in this, 
whiethei another hath put himself into a state oS wac with 
him^ and whetl^r he should appeal to the supxsme judge, 
as Jephthah did. 

§. ^42, If a controversy arise betwixt a pdnoe and 
scmie o£ the people, ia a matter where tfas; law isaileat, 
Qt doubtful, and tl^ thing be of gi'^at. consequence, B 
should think the proper umpire, in smk a. case, should) 
be the body of the people: for ia cases.whece the prince 
hath a trust reposediin him, and is dispen&ed^ fix>mthe 
cmnmon ordiuiary rules of tlie law*; tiwsre^ if any mem 
f]nfh themselves aggrieved,, andi think the prince acts- 
contrary to^ or beyond that trust, who. ao propec tO) 
judge as thq body of the pqople, (who^ at finst^ Iqdged^ 
tliat trust in him) bow far they meant it should exte^? 
But if the prince, or whoever they- be in. the administra-^ 
taon, decline that way of determiimtion, the appeal theit 
lies no where but to heaven.;, force hetwe^i either pep- 
sons, who have no known. superiour on earth, or. which 
permits no appeal to a judge on earth, being properly 
gi state ot^war^ wherein; the appeal Be&only to heaveo; 
and in that state the injured pai'ty must judge fop hira* 
selfv when, he will think fit to inabcuse of thatapp«a}, 
and put himself uppn it. 

§* a^Sw To conclude. The power thab every hsdjv^ 
dual gave the society, whenhe entered intoi it, canne* 
ver revert to the individuals again, as loi^ aa^the society 
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lasts, but will always remain in the community^ be- 
cause without this there can be notroWmunity, no com- 
monwealth, which is contrary to the original agree- 
- ment : so also when the society hath placed the legisla- 
tive in any assembly of men, to continue in them and 
their successors, witli direction and authority for pro- 
viding such successors, the legislative can never revert 
to the people whilst tnat ^vernment lasts; because, 
having provided a legislative with power to contihtle 
for ever, they have given ilp their political power to the 
iegisiative, and cannot resume it. But if they have set 
iimits to the duration of their legislative, and made this 
supremfe pd%*r in any person, or assembly, only tempo- 
rary ; or clS6, when oy the miscarriages of those in au- 
tliority, it is forfeited; upon the forfeiture, or at the 
tieterminAtion of the time set, it reverts to the society, 
4iAd the people have a right to act as supreme, and con- 
tinue the legislative in themselves ; or erect a new^ form, 
en- under the old foirni place it in new hatids, as they 
think good. 
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FIFTH VOLUME- 



ABRAHAM, (the patriarch) 
his war proves not a sove- 
reign power, 310 
— had no authority over 
Lot, ^ 313 
Absolute monarchy, being " jure 
di vino, * ' a neW doctrine, 2 1 4 

not proved divine from 

Adam's sovereignty by creation, 
222 — ^nor from his sovereignty 
by donation, 227 

• how destructive it is to 



mankind among the Turks, 452 
Eve's subjection proves 



itnottobe ** jure di vino," 244.-7- 
nor Adam's fatherhood, 249, 8cc. 
' it is not proved divine 



by the command, " Honour thy 
father," 257, &c. 

it flows not from father. 

hood annd property, 267, &c, 
• supposing '* jure divi- 



np," it is necessary to know the 
oerson invested with it, 275, &c. 



Absolute monarchy, the absurdity 
of supposing it to descend from 
Adam by heirship, 290 

r no proof of it from Ja. 

cob, or other patriarchs, 297, 
&c. — nor from Noah's sons, 317 

nor from the dispersion 

of Babel 3^9 

not enjoyed by them, 

321,322 

Nimrod had no right to 

it, 324 

> the dukes of Edom, and 



several kings mentioned in scrip- 
ture, proofs against it, 325* 

inconsistent with civil 

society, 389 

• why the subjects of it are 



kept from destroying one an- 
other, 391, &c. 

how it came to be re- 
strained by laws, ibid« 

Adam, no proof of his absolute 
power over his children, 218-220 

r^ — had no absolute authority by 

creation, • ^222 

li 4 Adam^ 
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Adam had no absolute authority by 
God's appointment, 227, &c, 

the grant (Gen. i, 28.) gave 

him no power over men, 228 

— the same grant was given to 
all men> 253 

— supposing he was proprietor 
of all things, this provts not his 
sovereignty, 235 

■ his absolute dominion not 
proved by Eve's subjection, 244 

— of the conveyance of his sup^ 
posed monarchical power, 273 

• the absurdity of supposing 

any one heir of his autho- 
rity, S90 

the difficulties of discovering 

the true heir, 292, 302, &c. 

Arbitrary government^ worse than 
none, 420 

* no right to it from con- 
quest, 443 

Authority (political) not required 
in the fifth coramandment| ?6i, 
Vid, Political Porjjer^ 

B, 

BALANCE ai tiade* Vid. 
Trade. 
lilts of «3*cha«ge, die «aly ^ise of 

lirth.rlght, dominion does oQt na. 

turilif bdoog «• it, 30^ Sou 
Buttion* Vid. Sil<ver. 
luyets^ pkfityDf diom«ialce4ung4 

*ar, ^9 



CHIL&RSN not bom ia a full 
state of equality, 5(8 

-*- y«t they n^ hosxK to 

••» $69 

' — •■ when they come ^ be 

tree, ^ji 
how Atf mt Md tooe 

Civil WKaetf, Vid. MMM/jWMp', 

Cii|^ sK)ney thwiOd pass Q«ly £» 

ste weight, 196 — the gfntniB. 

- ifckCpf its passing oiicrrise, jqq 



Clipped money, the charge of le- 
coining it should not be borne 
by the public, 201 

Coin. Vid. MoKty, 

Coinage, paid for, by a tax on 
wine, 90. Costs nothing to the 
owoer, ibid. 105. — Makes not 
standard silver worth less than 
before, 122 

'— the charge of it comput- 
ed, 124 

-^ ^ ascertains the quantity of 

silver, by a public mark, 143— 
and so is a security to the re. 
ceiver, * ^44 

■ ■ ■ the art of it should be 
kept secret, 203 

Commodities, the goodness of them 
does not always increase their 
price 41 

- — ^-^ — • theconsumption of them 
enhances their value, ibid, 

" ' '■ how the vending of them 

is increased, 43 

Commonwealth, how men come 
under the government of it, and 
how far, 409, 414 

" ■ ■'■ ■■ ' the end cf it is iixt pit- 
sefvatioii of jawjaerty, 4U 

'^*- — — " the seveial ibnm ^ it, 

4<5— «^ 
— ^-r-'^ — how the word is used by 

the aathor, 416 

'<*-*—— its higkest power caoDot 

be.afasohttelyMiiitntty, 4^7 
•« — ■ J ' ■■■ nijst be governed hj 

standxz)| Javs, 425 

-^ three kinds of power 

therein^ 4^4 

-' ' the 6id)ocdbia!iiiin of its 

po^ra. 426 

C^iunmii^y bo*v tfce st^preyie pow. 

erisuitfflntd^rtkettcD, 426 
GoDJi^ai society, h*iv made, 38^ 
1 ■ ■ " ^ thpcau» of its loag eon, 

Tinuanoe in mankind, 3IS4 

Cwi^iiestfivesiKirni^^gtyrent. 

iftg totheiygyc^aoBr, 443 

■ Mwiiiii II tmjttUy tils co n queitd 

tttrafpMa fx^ iiesvien for jus. 
^^^ 444 

Con<ju?st| 
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Conqae&t, y^bsn jas^, k giv^ an 
absolttte power ov«r tke lives of 
the conquered, 446 

.^■. . y«t.iiot over their estates, 
«Bd why, 447, 448 

Cmny the price of U dc^peods on its 
pkntjr, 170 

S. 

EQUAJLiTY ^aatural) may 
be altered by several things, 

Esai, Us fortes jsroyed hun not an 
famr to Adam's dominions5 314, 

Sxduui^ {of money) in several 
places, how regulated, 50 

— wben it ift high or low^ 149 

&c. — the reasons of both, ibid. 

f; 

FATHERS^ Filioer'i Account 
of their authorityj aa5) 226 
» ■ have not an abs<^ute power 

<»vef their childfea, z6$ 

> ■ give not life to th^ir chil- 

dfv^n» 2^1 

*' ■ seldom kitend to comaiu.' 

nicate life, and stmietinses wish 

the contrary, Z52 

• have no power to expose 

their children, 253 

I ^ome fathers have fattened 

and eat their children, 23:4 

« — have not power to sacrifice 

their ofi^ring^ 2^6 

their authority cannot be 



transferred more than that of a 
husb&ndi 286 

^. their power may be for- 
feited, but not alienated, 287 

■ how they in time became 

princes, 382 

Fatherhood, Moses and Joshua not 
made gov'efaors b^ t^^ rifht of 

*^* . . ?3<> 

rr-^-r thiB judges and kii^s of 

Israel ruled not by this titled 331 
Filmer, (Sir Robert) a breviate of 

his system of government, 215 
r-^^^. — «ss(9ft8 iim nope a^ bom 

A^4 'Mi- 



FUmer5 (^r R. ) his reaamis ft^tntt 
* native freedom considered, 2 1 ( 

■ ■ hit notions of fatherly aa. 

thorityj 217 

— he affirms kings to be above 

kWf * ibid* 

• his strange inteipsetiUion 

of scripture, 223 
su&:kntlycoflfuteshisow« 

schemes, 270* 271 

— — says, it matters not how 

kings eoAe by thdr power, 274 
-■ makesan usurper hareright 

to govern, ibid. 

First 4)orn, hia na nuMal right, by 

being so, to domiofani* 301 
Force, when without authority, t9 

be opposed with foree^ 443, 444 
— — promises extorted by it, not 

binding, 451 

Free, men aire nat«i«lly so, 2 1 3, 3 39 
Freedom, (natural) men not de- 

prived^eKf, without their own coo;- 

sent, 420 

. , / how men subject themselves 

to ^y government, 409, 414 

GAMESTERS injoriote to the 
public welfare, 28, 29 

God speaks in scripture so as to be 

understood, 245, 346 

Gold, allering its value by a law 

in prq>ortiQn to silver, tends to 

impoveriidi a nation, 98, &c« 
not the meaaire of commerce 

as silver is, igi 

■'■ - - why it should, ootwithstand. 

ing this, be coined, ibid* 

— — the propoTtion between it and 

silver, 193 

Government cannot naturally de» 

• scend by hereditary right, 275, 

— ^— how it dfiSers from pro- 
perty, 283 

■ that which gives right to 
it, in the present possessor, must 
|;ive ft to the successor, 284, &€• 

> it is absolutely neoessary 



to know whc^ has the right to 
it, 275 

Governmentj ^ 
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Goveitnnent^ how many ways it 
may be dissolyed, 464, &c. 

what right the commu- 
nity have to preserve themselves, 
under ill management of it, 468 
- no great danger of a peo- 



pk's being forward to change 

It, 471 

— the end of it is the good 

of mankind, 412, &c. 

Barclay himself allows 



the people to defend themselves 
from the tyrannical abase of 
it, 476 

■ how the abase of it may 
be resisted, 478 

• when, according to Bar- 



clay, governors lose their right 
to it, 478, 481 

' who mast be judge when 

it is forfeited by those who are 
intmsted with it, 485 

Gaineasy how raising them impo. 
verished the nation^ 194 

H. ' 

HEIR, (to gwemment) none 
can be so but by the laws of 
the community, 292 

— controversies about him, have 
caused great mischief in nati- 
ons 292 

■ primogeniture gives no na- 
tural right to be so, 301, 302 

Holland, why the interest of mo- 
ney is low there, 67 

— — men may lend there for as 

much interest as th.ey can get, 

ibid. 

why the merchants of it 

undersell others, 80 

how ducatoons came to be 

scarce there, g^ • 

Hooker, his judgment concerning 
civil government, 346 

I. 

TACOB became not a sovereign 

I by getting the birth right, 298 

James I. (king of England) his 

judgment of tyranny, 457 



Inheritance, how goods came t<i 
descend by it from parents to 
children, 282, 285* 

■■ political government na- 

turally descends by it, no more 
than conjugal, 286 

Interest (of money) cannot be ef- 
fectually limited by a law, 4 

■ the ill consequences of at- 
tempting to limit it, 5^, 6 

. the difl^rence between na- 
tural and legal interest, 9 

what raises the natural in- 
terest, ibid, 

can be no more limited 

than the hire of houses and ships, 

10 

the mischiefs of reducing 

it low, 1 1 

the rent of land, &c, may 

as well be limited, 36 

sinking it, increases not the 

value of other commodities, but 
the contrary, 32 

■ yet it is fit the law should 
lay some restraint upon it, and 
why, , 6$ 

' reasons for 61. per cent. 



being the best proportion, 64 
the height of it no pre- 
judice to trade, 66 

why it is low in Holland, 

66—69 
if it were generally low, 



it would be an advantage to 
trade, 69 

the lowering of it would 



render it more difficult, to bor- 
row, 76 
Judah (the patriarch) had n« domi- 
nion of life and death, 309 



KINGDOM grows rich or 
powerful, just as a farmer 
does, 19 

L. 

LABOUR, much naorc owing 
to it than to nature, 361 — 3 
Labour 
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Laboar first gave right to pro- 
perty, 364 

Land, the yearly rent of it might 
better be limited than the interest 
of money, 36, 37 

the price of it rises not by 

lowering the interest, 30. — The 
cause of this, 37 

rises in proportion to the . 

number of buyers, 39, 53 

what increases the sellers of 

it, S3 

what diminishes the number 

of its purchasers, J4 

the value of it decreases with 

the decay of trade, ibid. 

. too much advance of its price 

an injury to the public, 6? 

. why men pay taxes for it, 

thpugh mortgaged, 75 

^ how it came at first to be ap- 
propriated, 360 

Landholders, want of trade a gitjAt 
loss to them, 25, 54, §6 

Laws (human) must not be con- 
trary to the law of nature or 
scripture, 419, note 

legislative power, how it is bound- 
ed, 423 

Liberty, how men are by nature in 
the state of it, 339 

wherein it consists, 3^1 

restraint by the law of na- 
ture consistent with it, 541 

how far it is given up, by 

becoming members of a com- 
monwealth, 396, &c. 

Lineal succession, nqt restored in 
the kings of Israel, 337 

. : none observed among the 

rulers of Israel till David's time, 

334 

Lowndes (Mr.) propounded to have 

our money reduced to one-fifth 

less value, 153 

' his reasons for lessening the 

value of money, answered, ibid, 

M. 

MONARCHY, how govern, 
ment, at first, generally came 
to be so, 400, Vid. Absolute Mo^ 
narchj. 



Money due to foreigners caniiot al- 
ways be paid in goods or billtof 
exchange, 1 7 

necessity of a proportion of it 

in trade, 21 

want of it very injurious to 

landholders, • . 25 

lowering the value of it in- 

creaseth not the value of other 
things, 30— IS 

it is valued according to the 

plenty or scarcity of commodi. 
ties, 30, 32, 34, 36 

mischievous consequences of 

a scarcity of it, 47 — 50 

want of it at last falls upon 

land, 73—75 

how the value of it may be 

said to be raised, %i — 85 

it cannot be really raised, un- 



less in proportion to its plenty or 
scarceness, ' 82 

raising in denomination, tends 

to impoverish a nation, 86 

is valued according to the 



quantity of silver contained in 
it, 89. — How it comes to be 
otherwise when clipped, 94 
the advantage; of it in com- 



merce above uncoined silver, 88 
the cause of melting it down, 

it is better for the public to 

be milled than hammered, 91 

raising the denomination will 

not hinder the exportation of 
it, 91, 93 



the value of it should be kept 

as steady as posible, 103 

-^r— the proportion should always 
be exactly kept between that of 
gold and silver, 97, 99 

- constant equality of its value. 



the interest of every country, ib. 

making \i lighter than it 

should be is unjust, 109, &c. 

lowering it, no advantage in 

selling and letting of land, 1 1 2\ 
&c. 

why so little is sometimes 

coined, 1 19 

— '- it is really valuable accord- 
ing to its weight, 139. — This 
must 
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flmt be iRiderslo6d «f vilver 
wMicNie 4Ke laSkxyt 1 40 

Monev^ why so much was ccmied 
in ^tioen Elicftbetk's time^ and 
after, . *30 

how It ansMpbrs Ml things, 13^ 

* " * the denomination alters not 
the intrinsic Talue, ibitt. 

-^-^ lessening its real valve is worse 
than clipping, 146 

its Wing current only for its 

weight, b the most elibctual way 
to stop the mischief of clipping, 

■ it is necessary in proportion to 
the plenty of it in neighbouring ^ 
nations, 148 

— — it wiM always be of <qual va- 
lue with the s^me weight of 
standard silver^ i jS 

— what causes the exportation 
of it, t6o 

-^— it ought tiot to be made 
lighter, though silver were grown 
dearer, 164 

. lessening it would be a gain 

to money hoardejs, but a loss to 
others, f66 

> ■ by making it one-fifth light- 
er, creditors and landlords lose 
to per ce^jt. 1 6*8 

■'■ and labourers also lose by it, 
unless they have one-fifth more 
wages, 170 

-*— the change of its name will 
not alter its value, 177 

■ the insignificancy of lessen- 
ing, explained by familiar simi- 
litudes, ibid. 

— if a crown of it "(e. g.) be 
called 75 pence, it will buy no 
more goods than if it be called 
60 pence, r8o 

^ — lowering* its value will not 
render it more generally use^ 
ful, ibid, 

it cannot be of the fuH price 

of bullion, because of exporting 
the latter, 1 84 

the true raising it is by put. 

ting more silver in it, 185 

how it has been altered in 

former times, 185, and the 

|jio3t probable occasion of it, 187 



Money, fiowto prevent fte mdhmg 
of it down or exporting it, 1 99 

how the use of It fii^ enlarg. 

edthe-cxtcnt of property, J65— 
366 
Vid. Intertst ofMamy. 



N. 

NATURE, men are by it in a 
state of equality, 340 

^ by ttpeojde have liberty, 

but not licetice, $41 

■ in the state of it, every 

cme has right to punifiih the breach 

of its law, 341, 342 

the inconveniencies of it 



not greater thin of absolute mo- 
narchy, ^ .345 

*- independent princes arc 

still in the state of it, 34$ 

Noah had authority given him, in 
common with his sons, 33$ 

was not the sole heir of tht 

world, 238 

had a greater dominion over 

the ctcatttrfes than Adam 239 

■■ none of his sons heir to 
Adam, more than the rest, 31$ 

P- 

PAR (in the exchange of money ) 
what it means, 149 

Parental power, perhaps a more fit 
phrase than {as usual) pateraal 
power, ^ 367, 363 

-^ — how it differs from poli^ 

tical, 37S 

Parents, their pow^r temporary, 

but the honour due to them per. 

petual, 37c 

-«' the ground and extent of 

their power over their children, 
370, &c. 
- may give masters authority 



to use force upon their children, 

377 

Patriarch, this name denotes not 

having sovcreigh power front 

Adam, 315 

Perjury, to be carefully prevented 

by law,makerst 6 
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I^ijj9i)<^ feqnimt oath» z great oc- 
casion of it^ 6 

P«ni,, soiQ« of the inhabitants fat* 
tened and eat childr en^ 254 

Folixical pow^r^ what it is, 3.38 — 

.339 

<•— ^ — -* though in some cases it is 

<' absolute/' }fQt not ^^ acbitia^ 

ly," 422 

' Political $OQietie$,,how framed^ 394 

«— ^ how they began, 400, Sec. 

— — must be determined by the 
majority, unless they agree on a 
greater number,, ^ 395 

■ ■ why we have no historical 
acicount of their beginning, 397^ 

Power, paternal, political, and des- 

potical, 440 

Vid. Supreme. 

Pnoogativei wherein it consists,-* 

434, &c. 

how and nAy it i& some^ 

tiaiea limited, 437 

*: — '•^ tl\e end of it is the pijj- 

Uc goody ibid* 

«■ > ■ who may judge conceiti. 

ing. the rightiOr< wroi^ use ot 

•it, , 438 

if peof^ ar^ injured by 



R. 



it^ they may appeal to heaven, 

439 

Pxice of things not. always. propor*^ 

tionable to their uaefidness, 41 

■ ■■ of foreign commodities ad^ 

vances.by being taxfid, but that 

of home ones falls, 58 

the reason of this, ibid. 

Property, how men come to have 
it, 361, 367 

' how it is naturally bound- 

ed, 368, &c, 

" ■ inland and other things, at 

' first acquired by labour, ibid, 

how this is a common ad- 
vantage, 364 

'■ It was at length settled by 

law, ^ 371 

cannot be rightly taken 

from any, without their con- 
sent, 422 

Providence,, the bjotunty of it, in 
making the most useful things 
commonly the cheapest, 41 



REBELLION, the wotxi some., 
times used for a lawful w^^^ 

47 3> 474 
the best mearis tb prevent 

itx is good goveitunent, ibid. 
governors may be guilty 

of it as well as the govcrneiSU. ib. 
Rents, the advantage of paying 

them quarterly, or weekly, 27 

the causes of their falling, 

69, 70 
Representfttive&of the people, how 

sometimes very unequal, 432y — 

435 
corrupting them, or.jpre- 

engaging the electar», tend^ to 

dissolve: the government^ 470 
Resistance of tyranny., when it is 

lawful, 47^ 

■ Mrhen it is Uwfol to be 

used, ibid. 
' it is warrantable to use 

it, for repelling illegal force, 48 z 

SELLERS, plenty of theaunake^ 
things cheap, 39 

^nr (the patriarch} woMiaabso^ 
lute monarch, 3^1, &c. 

Silver is ten times* more plentiful 
nowth?n two hundred yiears ago, 
and why, 47 

it is therefore nin&parts in ten- 
cheaper, ibid. 

properly speaking, none of it 

is finer than other, 140 

. meafures the value of other 

things, 140, 141 

how standard is in England 

proportioned with alloy, 142, — 

H3 

the advantages of its being 

mixed with copj)er,in money, ib. 

is brought in by an overba- 
lance of trade, 148, 149 

is alone the measure of com- 
merce, and not gold, 151, 152 

■ when it may be said to rise or 

fall in the value of it 1 54, 1 55 

— it is always in value according 

to its weight, if standard, 156 

^ Silver. 
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Silrer^ how unreasonable it is to 
pretend it to be worth more un- 
coined, than coined, 171 — 3 
■ whence uncoined sometimes 
advances in the price of it, 174* 

Slavery, it is hard to suppose any 
one to plead tor it in earnest, 2 1 z 

• wherein it consists, 35 r 

Slaves^ men are not bom such^ 2 1 j 

&c. 

■■ the Israelites were not so, 

when returned out of Egypt, 329 

■ Jacob's sons were not such, 

as appears by Reuben and Ju. 
dah, 330 

Society, vid. Conjugal and PditU 
caL 

Spain 18 itself poor, though it fur- 
nishes all other nations with gold 
and silver, 72 

Supreme power of the common- 
wealth, where it lies, 427 



TAXES generally fall at last 
upon land, , ^^ — 7 

increase the price of fo- 

1 reign, but lessen that of home 
commodities, 59 

though laid upon trade 



in Holland, yet they chiefly im- 
poverish landholders, 60, 6r 

Trade is hindered by lowering the 
interest of money, 1 2 

•— • enrictes a nation more than 
mines do, ibid. 



Trade, when it is gainful, or a loss 
to a nation, 1 8 

the general decay of it lessens 

the value of land, ^^, &c> 

what is the overbalance of 

it, 148 

Tyranny, wherein it consists, 457 

-! speech of king James I. 

concerning h, ibid. 

the greatness of the persons 

exercising it, aggravates the 
crime, 4^9 

U. 

USURPATION, wherein it 
consists, 455 



w 



W. 

AR, the state of it describ- 
ed, 347, &c. 

•^ he that seeks the life orli-* 

. berty of another, is in a state of 
it, ibid. 

■ ■ how it differs from the state 

of nature, 348- 

avoiding it, the design of 

forming society, 350- 

West- Indies, some nations there- 
have no supreme governor, unless 
in time of war, 398, 402 

Wheat, more fit 'than most other 
things, for a common measure of 
trade, 46 

it is not so useful for ex- 
change as money, 47 
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